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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


The subject of this volume is unique. The story which it tells has no 
parallel anywhere in history. The situation which it describes is un¬ 
like any other in the world today. The arrangements by which the 
great railway systems of the United States and Canada are linked 
to each other across the “unarmed frontier” give to this phrase a 
meaning which lifts it out of the rhetoric of sentiment into the area 
of practical life. There are unarmed frontiers between other coun¬ 
tries, although none so far-reaching or so significant. But in no 
other case has the frontier been interlaced with lines of transit like 
this vast network of railways that crosses and recrosses the gate¬ 
ways between the two neighboring nations of northern North 
America; and in no other part of the world are the management and 
the use of international connections so devoid of politics, so free to 
serve the real interests of both nations. The narrative of this de¬ 
velopment is, therefore, something more than a chapter of the his¬ 
tory of railroading or of the economic history of the two countries 
concerned. It is also the analysis of a great experience in interna¬ 
tional relations which has example as well as precept to offer to the 
rest of the world. 

In view of the importance of the subject, it is remarkable that in 
all the literature on railroading and commerce there is no survey of 
the field covered by thi/"Wume. It is a pioneering enterprise, ex¬ 
ploring data intended for other uses and by extensive correspond¬ 
ence reaching to first-hand sources never before tapped by the 
researcher. But the very difficulty of the task increases its signifi¬ 
cance. For it perhaps points to one of the chief reasons for the suc¬ 
cess of the Canadian-American traffic management. While it would 
be a travesty of business methods to apply to the railways the tradi¬ 
tional explanation of the growth of the British Empire—that it was 
the product of absent-mindedness—still it is a fact that the arrange¬ 
ments for haulage over the Canadian-American frontier are obscure 
except to those immediately concerned, varying as they do with each 
situation that had to be met. Not all of these arrangements were 
systematically carried through and in some cases the statistical 
measurement seems to be something like an afterthought, if that. 
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But there are advantages in working this way, as the results show. 
Business could move freely without creating political barriers, be¬ 
cause it went about its task quietly and limited the task to its own 
proper ends. 

The consciousness of national rivalries which marked the building 
of transcontinental railway systems was not maintained in the day- 
to-day use of them, especially in the East, in anything like the way 
it prevails in Europe. The railway systems of the European Conti¬ 
nent also have their intercommunications, from Moscow to Paris, 
from Berlin to Constantinople; but the rolling stock has no such 
freedom of entry on foreign soil as is the case in Canada and the 
United States. Here the cars of American railways move freely into 
the yards of Toronto and Montreal, and those of the Canadian lines 
elbow their way into the crowded terminals south of the border. Cus¬ 
toms officers watch for the contents; but the carriers are truly inter¬ 
national, and, as such, are agents and exponents of the community 
of interest that binds the two countries together. 

This book, therefore, serves a larger purpose than the casual 
reader may at first divine. It shows the “unarmed frontier” not as a 
negative product of history, but as a positive fact, an expression of 
the interplay of two nations, each at work fashioning its own destiny 
and planning for its own prosperity. The interplay is a part of both 
destiny and prosperity, however, because the two countries share one 
continent. The way in which they share it is the theme of this whole 
series of Canadian-American studies, which have no further purpose 
than to open to critical intelligence the theater of a great and in¬ 
spiring drama, that in which two democracies resolve their fates. 

It is fitting that this volume should be written by one whose long 
and distinguished career as a railway executive and engineer quali¬ 
fies him not only to describe the data of past and present but also to 
appraise the forces which are shaping the problems of the future. 
Colonel Wilgus brings to the task an intimate personal knowledge 
of the gateways on the border through which the greatest volume of 
traffic moves. His achievements in engineering, from early da} 7 s of 
railroading in Minnesota to the creation of the Grand Central Ter¬ 
minal in New York, include in their reach the Windsor-Detroit tun¬ 
nel, the Terminal Railway at Buffalo, and the bridging of the St. 
John River between Maine and New Brunswick. Founder of the 
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transportation service in France for the American Expeditionary 
Forces in the World War, he has left the record of that service in a 
definitive history, Transporting the A.E.F. in Western Europe , 
1917-1919. In the present volume he turns from the problems of 
war to those of peace—problems equally vast, equally compelling, 
but more elusive because more commonplace. It is to be hoped that 
those who follow up the trails here opened will appreciate the labors 
of the pioneers as they profit from their achievements. 

J. T. S. 










AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


When Dr. James T. Shotwell of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter¬ 
national Peace, some two years ago, honored me with a request to 
prepare a study of the railway interrelations of the United States 
and Canada, I little realized the magnitude of the undertaking. I 
soon found that, while there was a wealth of information at my com¬ 
mand about railways on either side of the border, there was really 
very little that had a bearing on their interrelations. Even the maps 
in general use as a rule stopped short at the frontier. In consequence 
of this paucity of interrelated data it has been necessary for me to 
pore over many records of the past, and in the last analysis resort to 
the fountainheads of current information—railway executives and 
public officials—who have been most generous in their responses. 

In planning the treatment of such a complex subject it has seemed 
well at the start to deal sketchily with the physiography of the two 
countries, including their terrain, the distribution of their popula¬ 
tions and resources, and the extent to which they are served by cross- 
border railways, reaching, with their connections, to the farthermost 
recesses of the continent. Then naturally would follow a historical 
outline of the evolution of transportation in the regions under con¬ 
sideration, from the days of the earliest explorers to the advent of 
the steam locomotive a century ago, and thereafter chronologically 
throughout the railway era to the present time. With the prelimi¬ 
naries thus dealt with, a more detailed description of the many 
border gateways could be given understandingly, succeeded by a 
broader consideration of the railway networks there woven into an 
inseparable whole. Structures of magnitude which physically serve 
this purpose then deserve a word, followed by a comparison of in¬ 
vestments in road and equipment and financial results which have a 
vital influence upon the joint service of the interrelated railways in 
the public interest. A study of these basic features naturally leads to 
a consideration of the rate structure on which all else depends in the 
healthy functioning of these avenues of transportation. The tying 
gether of the threads of this involved subject is left to the resumf, 
where it has seemed well briefly to point to the goal toward which our 
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railways appear to be heading and to venture a suggestion as to 
what may be done to guide them aright. 

It should be explained that this study, commenced in 1935, is predi¬ 
cated in large part on the latest information that was then obtain¬ 
able for this purpose from private and public sources, applicable to 
1933 and 1934- and prior years, although in a few cases, owing to the 
length of time required to complete the work, it has been possible to 
include some of the figures for 1935 and 1936. The volumes of traf¬ 
fic, financial return, and related data herein shown are, therefore, to 
be taken as merely indicative of the comparative importance of the 
border gateways, and the character and intensity of the ebb and flow 
of intercourse by rail between the two countries. It is the lesson to be 
drawn from these comparisons that is of moment and not the figures 
themselves. 

I owe my sincere thanks to Professor Shotwell and his colleagues 
of Columbia University, in particular Professor Samuel McKee, Jr., 
and his aide, Mr. Hugh Harvey, for the counsel and assistance which 
they have so freely given me in the preparation of this work; to 
those named in an accompanying appendix who have generously con¬ 
tributed to the correspondence that has to do with the railway inter¬ 
relations of the two countries; to Professor J. Bartlet Brebner of 
Columbia University, Professors G. P. deT. Glazebrook, Harold A. 
Innis, and W. T. Jackman of the University of Toronto and Mr. 
Lesslie R. Thomson, Consulting Engineer, of Montreal, Canada, 
who without stint have most kindly given of their time and thought 
in reading and correcting the manuscript; to the Baker Library at 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire, where I was freely 
given access to a large portion of the books consulted in the making 
of this study; and to my devoted secretary, Mr. John J. Desmond, 
whose accuracy so mercifully has eased my path. 

It is perhaps needless for me to add that for the opinions I have 
expressed, and for any errors that ma} T have crept into the text de¬ 
spite earnest efforts to exclude them, I alone am to be held respon¬ 
sible. 


New York, N. Y. 
December, 1936. 


W. J. W. 
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THE RAILWAY INTERRELATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

CHAPTER I 

PHYSIOGRAPHY 

Railways of their very nature follow lines of least resistance. In this 
they tread the valleys of stream and lake in their quest for access to 
the sea and for low spots in the divide between adjoining watersheds. 
Their objectives lie where the products of nature and the hand of 
man demand means of transport, where contacts may be made with 
other carriers on both land and water, and where the public fore¬ 
gather in search of amusement and recreation. Their development in 
many instances has been molded by the influences that have resulted 
from the struggle of rival ports for foreign trade and by political 
rather than economic considerations. 

A general knowledge of the physical characteristics of the United 
States and Canada, therefore, is necessary to a full understanding 
of the spreading of their population and the origin, location, and 
expansion of their interrelated channels of trade, from the days of 
the early explorer to the present time. Only thus may a canvas be 
woven on which clearly to picture the system of rail transportation 
in which the people of the two countries have a common interest. 

Configuration of the North American Continent 

A mere glance at the relief map of the North American continent, 
north of the Rio Grande and exclusive of Alaska and Greenland, 
will reveal its remarkable symmetry of outline and simplicity of in¬ 
ternal structure. Its shape is approximately that of a trapezoid, 
widening slightly from south to north, and measuring on the average 
somewhat less than three thousand miles from coast to coast and a 
Uttle over two thousand miles from the southern limit of the United 
btates approximateiy at the thirtieth parallel of latitude to the 

1 7V f Tl ^ Sktieth Parallel in Canada * E ^raced 
thm the limits of the two countries is a land area of 6,440,569 

square miles almost equally divided between them—to be exact 
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2,973,776 square miles, or 46.2 per cent, in the United States and 
3,466,793 square miles, or 53.8 per cent, in Canada. 

Enclosing this vast space on the east and west are the two great 
uplifts, known as the Appalachian Mountains, situated from two to 
three hundred miles back from the Atlantic coast, with an interven¬ 
ing littoral on which the early white settlers of the continent first 
made their abode; and the Cordilleran series of mountain ranges and 
foothills, including the Rockies, extending back from the Pacific 
coast for distances varying from a maximum of say one thousand 
miles in the United States to four hundred miles in Canada. 

Of the two uplifts the Appalachians are not only the narrower in 
width but also the lower in altitude, their maximum heights of some 
six thousand feet being less than a half of those of the Rockies with 
their series of peaks ranging from eleven thousand to fourteen thou¬ 
sand feet above the sea. Under different names, such as the Great 
Smoky, Cumberland, Blue Ridge, Allegheny, Catskill, Adirondack, 
and Green mountains, the Appalachian chain extends from Alabama 
in the United States to the Gaspe Peninsula in Quebec, Canada, 
broken, however, by two unique gaps where man from time imme¬ 
morial has taken easy passage. Through one of these, between the 
Catskills and the Adirondacks, the Mohawk River takes its course 
from the interior of New York State to join the Hudson River on its 
way southerly to the sea at the port of New York. In the other, be¬ 
tween the Adirondacks and the Green Mountains, are situated the 
low-level adjoining headwaters of a minor tributary of the Hudson 
River flowing to the south, and of Lake Champlain and its outlet the 
Richelieu River flowing northward to the St. Lawrence. 

On the north there is still a third continental uplift, almost en¬ 
tirely within Canada, which has had a pronounced effect upon the 
development of the railways of the continent. It is the blunt-ended, 
V-shaped Canadian Shield, or Laurentian Highlands, a rugged, and 
in the main, non-agricultural wilderness 1 with sides converging 
toward the south, of which the western margin extends from the 
Hudson Bay country in a southeasterly direction along Lake Winni¬ 
peg, and its eastern margin southwesterly through the Labrador 

1 . The clay belts of northern Ontario are devoted to farming on a con¬ 
siderable scale, with lumbering as an additional employment. The entire re¬ 
gion is rich in mineral prospects. 
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Peninsula to a terminus a thousand miles in length along the north¬ 
ern, western, and southern shores of Lake Superior and the northern 
shore of Lake Huron. Its intrusion from the north constitutes a 
formidable barrier to land communication in Canada between its 
eastern and western sections. 

Buttressed against the Canadian Shield on the east and the Rocky 
Mountains on the west is a moderate rise of ground, near the forty- 
ninth parallel, which throws the waters of the central interior of the 
continent northward to Hudson Bay and the Arctic Ocean, and 
southward in the valley of the Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Connecting with it just west of Lake Superior is the imperceptible 
rise which continues to the Appalachians and serves as a divide be¬ 
tween the waters of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes system on the 
north and those of the Mississippi on the south. 

Thus the interior of the continent is divided into three great basins 
—that of the Mississippi River and its tributaries, embracing some 
1,250,000 square miles, discharging its waters southerly into the 
Gulf of Mexico; that of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River, con¬ 
taining upward of 525,000 square miles and flowing eastward into 
the upper Atlantic Ocean; and that of Hudson Bay and the Arctic 
Ocean, embracing more than 2,800,000 square miles, with its outlets 
to the north. At one spot in northern Minnesota, midway between 
the oceans, the waters of all three basins have a common origin in 
a locality which has been fittingly termed “the crossroads of the 
continent.” 2 

The International Boundary 

The boundary 3 between the two nations, hereinafter referred to as 
the “border,” places practically all of the basin of the Mississippi 
within the United States and nearly all of the Hudson Bay—Arctic 
Ocean basin within Canada, w r hile the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
basin is shared between them. Following the forty-ninth parallel 

2. J. B. Brebner, The Explorers of North America, p. 374. 

3. This description rests upon correspondence with the International 
Boundary Commission, which will be found in the Author s collection of 
Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the United States and 
Canada, 1935-36. The disposition of these letters is explained in the note 

on p. 244, infra. 
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along or in the vicinity of the east-and-west continental divide, from 
the Strait of Georgia 150 miles inward from the mouth of the Juan 
de Fuca Strait on the Pacific coast to the angle at the jog leading 
due north for 27 miles to the northeasternmost corner of the Lake of 
the Woods, the boundary is as straight as a die for a distance of 
1,270 miles. Its surroundings present no unusual aspects that seri¬ 
ously affect the interrelations of the railways of the two countries. 
But from there eastward the physical situation along the border 
has had a profound effect on the political and commercial develop¬ 
ment of the two countries, and, therefore, on the interrelations of 
their means of communication. Bearing slightly southeast for 426 
miles through the Lake of the Woods, the Rainy River system, and 
the Pigeon River the boundary emerges into the chain of Great 
Lakes and connecting waters which it follows for 1,289 miles, first 
through Lakes Superior and Huron in a curving direction sharply 
to the southeast and south to about latitude 42° at the extreme west¬ 
ern end of Lake Erie and then in a northeastern direction through 
that lake and Lake Ontario to latitude 45° in the St. Lawrence 
River. Thus the territory of the Dominion of Canada, so tightly 
squeezed between the Laurentian Highlands and Lakes Superior and 
Huron, widens to the south for some five hundred miles, in such 
manner as to interpose a political barrier between the parts of the 
United States which lie on either side of it. Along the forty-fifth 
parallel the boundary extends eastward for 155 miles to a tributary 
of the Connecticut River and thence for 670 miles on a devious 
course first to the north in the neighborhood of latitude 47M>° and 
then southerly, in part along the St. John and St. Croix rivers, to 
the Atlantic Ocean at Passamaquoddy Bay. As Canadian territory 
is thus interjected into the vitals of the United States in the vicinity 
of Lake Erie, so is the reverse true where this projection of the 
boundary some four hundred miles to the north operates as a politi¬ 
cal barrier between the provinces of Canada on either side of it. 

From this brief description of the international boundary_8,987 

miles in length, of which 1,789 are on land and 2,198 on water—it 
will be seen that its eastern half, in both irregularity of course and 
nature of terrain, imposes the need for close cooperation and comity 
on the part of the people of the two nations. For nearly 1,300 miles 
it traverses the waters of a series of great inland seas with their con- 
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necting rivers and their magnificent outlet to the ocean used by them 
in common, and, in its dip to the south and its rebound to the north 
the use of the territory of each is essential to the other for direct 
railway communication between the east and west. Along its entire 
length of nearly four thousand miles, the fifteen American states of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio. 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, and Washington are in close contact with the seven 
Canadian provinces of New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia; and in addition 
eleven others in the United States come within the zone of direct 
border influence—Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Iowa, South Dakota, Nebraska, Wyo- 
ming, and Oregon—and in Canada the province of Nova Scotia. 

Products of Soil, Subsoil, and Industry 

1 he climate of the two lands deserves a word of comment, affect¬ 
ing as it does the products of the soil on which the railways so 
largel}- depend for their living. In the United States there is a range 
in temperature so conducive to the raising of such a wide variety as 
cotton and semitropical fruits and early vegetables in the South, 
corn and wheat and other grains in the Mississippi and Columbia 
river valleys, and hardy fruits in the Northwest. In Canada the pro¬ 
tection afforded by the lofty Rockies west of the Laurentian High¬ 
lands enables wheat and other grains of the finest quality to be 
raised in great profusion in the provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
and Manitoba within the limits of a three-hundred-mile belt as now 
developed for a distance of eight hundred miles east and west along 
the border and four hundred miles along a parallel course on the 
north. In fact the northern limit of growth of cereals follows very 

closely the July isotherm of 60° F. from near the mouth of the St. 
* « 

Lawrence River in latitude 51° to the southern and western shores 
of Hudson Bay, Great Slave Lake, and latitude 65° on the Alaskan 
boundary, a distance as far north as 1,100 miles above the border 
between the two countries. East of the Laurentian Highlands the 
fertile lower peninsula of Ontario is productive of vegetables, fruits, 
tobacco, and dairy products; and the upper portions of that prov¬ 
ince, as well as enormous areas in Quebec and New Brunswick, yield 
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forest products on a gargantuan scale. Mention, too, should be made 
of wines which are an important product of Pt. Pelee. Furs, for time 
immemorial, have come forth from Canada in response to the call 
for them from the people below the border as well as from overseas. 

A word, too, should be said of subsoil products on the two sides of 
the line. The United States is rich in coal in the Appalachian states 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, and Kentucky, in the Mis¬ 
sissippi Valley states of Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri, and in the 
northwestern states of North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, and 
Washington, while in Canada the coal resources are confined in large 
part to the Maritime Provinces in the extreme east, and to Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and British Columbia in the Far West. In iron ore, 
famed for richness of yield and low cost of extraction, the United 
States possesses enormous deposits in various places in Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota within easy reach of the Great Lakes, but 
in Canada nature has been less generous in this respect. Its only 
available supply in quantity of high quality ore under the British 
flag is from the neighboring island of Newfoundland, in view of the 
inferiority of its own huge deposits in the Laurentian Highlands. 
Copper deposits in the United States are on an enormous scale in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Montana; in Canada they exist in a 
slightly lesser degree. Other minerals on the United States side of 
the border are found in great profusion in Montana, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, and Washington, and on the Canadian side in British Colum¬ 
bia and in the other provinces, too, where, among a wide range of 
ores, cobalt, nickel, zinc, silver, gold, gypsum, and asbestos are pro¬ 
duced in abundance. Oil deposits in the United States, in the South¬ 
west and in California, are looked to by Canada, whose remaining 
fields are placed in Alberta and the valley of the Mackenzie as well 
as in southwestern Ontario. 

As is to be expected, great manufacturing centers have sprung up 
within the limits affected by the border influence where natural 
products are close at hand and cheap transportation is available by 
water and rail for raw materials and the finished article. On the 
American side there are the outstanding interior cities of Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Buffalo, and the twin 

p'“ 0f , p “l and Mmnea P° lis > and the seaports of New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, Seattle, Washington, and Port- 
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land, Oregon, as well as a host of lesser centers. These by reason of 
their production of iron and steel, automobiles, flour, meats, and an 
endless list of other manufactures, and their contact with water car¬ 
riers to and from domestic and foreign ports, are the goals of Cana¬ 
dian railways and their connections seeking traffic in both directions 
in the interest of their nationals. On the Canadian side are a great 
many manufacturing centers, including the leading ones at Windsor 
and vicinity, Toronto and Hamilton, along and near the northern 
shores of Lakes Erie and Ontario and the St. Lawrence River and 
its tributaries in Ontario, and to a large extent in the province of 
Quebec, where, with other manufactures, there is an immense pro¬ 
duction of wood pulp and newsprint. These, as well as interior 
centers in the West such as the Algoma steel plant at the “Soo” and 
the flour mills at Kenora and Winnipeg, together with the seaports 
at Montreal, Quebec, Halifax, St. John, and Vancouver, are the 
goals of American railways and their connections. Then there are, of 
course, the more distant steel and coal plants of magnitude at Syd¬ 
ney, Nova Scotia, where the basic factors of coal, high-grade ore 
(Webana, Newfoundland), limestone, and deep-water transporta¬ 
tion are in conjunction. 

Pioneer Routes between the Interior of the Continent and 
the Sea 

The rivers and lakes which drain the three interior basins of the 
continent have had not only a controlling influence on railway loca¬ 
tion but they have also played a great part in the priority of settle¬ 
ment which dictated the courses followed by the earlier channels of 
trade and, in consequence, the ones which came later, culminating in 
the railway. From the Atlantic seaboard the easy rise of the Potomac 
and Susquehanna rivers and their tributaries led the pioneer to 
passes in the Alleghenies, and thence to the valley of the Ohio on 
which his products descended along the course of least resistance to 
the sea at New Orleans. The Susquehanna, too, along with the Dela 
ware, offered an outlet to the sea at Philadelphia and Baltimore for 
the products of those who settled on their borders as far north as the 
State of New York. The Hudson River, with its main tributary, 
the Mohawk, drew a population which looked to the port of New 
York as a means of contact with the outer world. When the railway 
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came, therefore, it found flourishing populations already established 
on which to draw for traffic. The Baltimore & Ohio and Pennsylvania 
railroads thus were attracted over the mountains to thriving com¬ 
munities at and below the confluence of the Allegheny and Monon- 
gahela rivers at Pittsburgh, and ultimately to the great focal points 
of the traffic of the Middle West at Chicago, Cincinnati, and St. 
Louis. The Erie Railroad had its goal in the populations which had 
settled along the tributaries of the Delaware, Susquehanna, and 
Ohio rivers in southern New York and on the shores of Lake Erie, 
and farther west in the regions also served by the Baltimore & Ohio 
and Pennsylvania railroads. The New York Central, through the 
gap made by the Mohawk in the Appalachian range, had access by 
low gradients to regions in western New York and along the Great 
Lakes which had been settled much later than those on the Ohio, and 
beyond them to the points also reached by its rivals in the Middle 
West. These four rivers emptying into the Atlantic—the Potomac, 
Susquehanna, Delaware, and Hudson—in conjunction with the 
Ohio, and the minor valleys leading therefrom toward the Great 
Lakes had, therefore, a compelling effect on the early development 

of the railways of the United States in their relation to the railways 
of Canada. J 


In the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Waterway we have nature’s 
fifth route between the interior of the continent and the sea, which in 
particular has been a predominant factor in the traffic relations of 
Canada and the United States from earliest times, and especially so 
since the defeat of its rivals, the Ohio and the Mississippi, after the 
railway had arrived upon the scene. 

For nearly 2,350 miles it penetrates the continent from the Strait 
of BeUe Isle to Duluth, a veritable Mediterranean Sea, with its 80- 
foot channel for ocean-going vessels for more than a thousand miles 
as far as the harbor of Montreal just below the mouth of the Ottawa 

heaT Mb tT e f ° r 1&ke VCSSelS dlWing “ “ Uch aS 20 feet t0 the 

and oJ b’ r pt ln the 116 ' miIe section between Montreal 
and Ogdensburg where vessel drafts are limited by the depth of 14 

eet m the canals around the rapids in that section From Montreal 

tS " “ ° f Lake 0ntari ° * Ogdensburg the a^M 
6 feet, from Lake Ontario to Lake Erie around the falls of 

Niagara, surmounted by locks with an existing channel deJth S 25 
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feet in the Welland Ship Canal, the ascent is slightly more than 326 
feet; from Lake Erie to Lake Huron through the Detroit River, 
Lake St. Clair, and St. Clair River, the ascent is nearly 9 feet; and 
from Lake Huron, having the same elevation as Lake Michigan, the 
ascent of 21 feet is surmounted by locks and canals at Sault Ste 
Marie having a downstream minimum depth of 24 feet on the Ameri¬ 
can side. In both the United States and Canada public opinion is 
vigorously arrayed for and against the proposal that the 116 miles 
in the St. Lawrence River, together with the Welland Ship Canal 
and the Detroit-St. Clair section, should be deepened and the locks 
at the “Soo” reconstructed, to provide a minimum channel depth of 
27 feet, which later could be increased by dredging to 30 feet, from 
Montreal to the head of Lake Superior. 4 As in the past this magnifi¬ 
cent waterway, with its controlling effect on the whole freight rate 
structure between Chicago and the Atlantic seaboard, has had a po¬ 
tent influence on the interrelations of the two great railway systems 
of Canada with the eastern trunk lines and other railways of the 
United States within the region of the Great Lakes, so in the future 
may this be expected in an increasing degree should these momentous 
changes be brought about. 

St. Lawrence-Great Lakes-Atlantic Ocean Watersheds 

Reference may now be made to the rivers and lakes which offer an 
easy means of communication between the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
basin and the Atlantic seaboard, and between the ports on opposite 
sides of the series of fresh-water inland seas which divide the two 
countries. 

Taking first the rivers of which the upper valleys serve to unite 
the courses of waters flowing to the Atlantic Ocean with those de¬ 
scending to the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes basin, there is the St. 
John which heads up with one of its tributaries close to the St. Law¬ 
rence River at Riviere du Loup and empties into the Bay of Fundy 
in the Province of New Brunswick. In or along its fertile valley, and 
that of the St. Croix River, lies the Canadian Pacific Railway con¬ 
necting with the Maine Central Railroad at Vanceboro and at Calais, 
both in eastern Maine, and in addition serving the rich potato dis¬ 
trict of eastern Maine by means of branches to Houlton, New 

4. Senate Document No. 183, 69th Congress, 2d Session, 1927. 
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Sweden, and Presque Isle. In eastern Maine there is also the Maine 
Central Railroad branch from St. Croix Junction to Princeton, 
which crosses and recrosses the border without doing business in 
Canada. In northern Maine, where the St. John River is along the 
border, the short Van Buren Bridge extension of the Bangor & 
Aroostook Railroad connects with the transcontinental line of the 


Canadian National Railways adjoining St. Leonard, N. B. On the 
western side of Maine the Kennebec River Valley has its headwaters 
adjacent to those of the Chaudiere River in Quebec where the trans¬ 
continental line of the Canadian Pacific crosses the divide near 
Megantic, Quebec, on its way through Maine to the New Brunswick 
port of St. John, open twelve months of the year. There are, there¬ 
fore, six points of railway interchange at the border in Maine—five 
in the valleys of the St. Croix and St. John rivers and one at the 
headwaters of the Kennebec and Chaudiere rivers, as well as two 
non-interchange crossings in the watershed of the St. Croix. 

Farther to the west the watershed of the Connecticut River ad¬ 
joins that of the north-flowing St. Francis River, and across this 
divide the line of the Canadian National Railways passes through 
Norton Mills, Vermont, on its way from Montreal and Quebec to 
Portland, Maine; also the Canadian Pacific Railway on its way from 

Quebec through North Derby and Newport, Vermont, en route for 
Boston over the Boston & Maine Railroad. 


In the historic valley of Lake Champlain, fed by descending waters 
from the low level “Grand Pass” to the Hudson River Valley and 
draining northward through the Richelieu River to the St. Lawrence 
some fifty miles below Montreal, lie several important lines of com¬ 
munication between the two countries—the Canadian Pacific Rail¬ 
way from Montreal via Richford, Vermont, to a junction with the 
aforesaid Quebec-Boston line of the company at Newport, Vermont 
crossing the border three times in its course along the Missisquoi 

s Sr together aVxrr 
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Highgate Springs, Vermont; the old Canada Atlantic, 8 now a part 
of the Canadian National Railways, crossing the border near East 
Alburgh, Vermont, and joining the Central Vermont near St. 
Albans, Vermont; the Canadian National Railways from Montreal 
via St. Johns to Rouses Point, New York, where connection is made 
with the Rutland Railroad leading to New York and Boston; and 
the Delaware & Hudson Railroad from New York points and the 
anthracite regions of Pennsylvania, connecting at Rouses Point with 
its Napierville Junction Railway in Canada for access to Montreal. 
Eight railway connections are thus made across the border in the 
valley of Lake Champlain. 

In northern New York, in addition to the aforesaid crossings of 
the Delaware & Hudson and Canadian National railways at Rouses 
Point, there are four intersections of the border by lines which, how¬ 
ever, do not follow noteworthy river valleys: those of the New York 
Central Railroad from New York through the Adirondacks to 
Montreal and Ottawa which cross the boundary near Huntingdon, 
Quebec, and Cornwall, Ontario, respectively; the Canadian National 
near Fort Covington, New York, on its way from Montreal to a con¬ 
nection with the New York Central at Massena, New York; and the 
New York Central, by means of a car ferry across the St. Lawrence 
River, from Ogdensburg, New York, to a connection with the Cana¬ 
dian Pacific at Prescott, Ontario. 

In the Lake Ontario portion of the boundary there are a number 
of ports on either side, but there is now but one established line of 
railway connection—the car ferry which joins the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad terminus at Genesee Dock near the mouth of the Genesee 
River at Charlotte, New York, with the Canadian National Rail¬ 
ways at Cobourg, Ontario. The Genesee River, by the way, has its 
source where waters in the other direction pitch into the Allegheny 
River, leading via Pittsburgh and the Ohio and Mississippi rivers to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Mention also should be made of the Oswego 
River of which the watershed in New York State skirts those of the 
Mohawk River leading to the Hudson River on the east and the 
Susquehanna River draining southward in the direction of Phila¬ 
delphia and Baltimore. The city of the same name at its mouth, 

5. A link in the “differential” rail-and-water route between the New Eng- 
land states and Chicago and Milwaukee via Depot Harbor, Ontario. 
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served by the New York Central, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
and New York, Ontario & Western railroads, now has no established 
means of direct railway interrelations with Canada; but its past and 
potential future importance give promise that this may come about. 
In addition to Cobourg on the Canadian side of the lake mention 
should be made of such outstanding ports as Toronto, Hamilton, 
and Kingston, at which opportunities are afforded for water carrier 
connections between the railways of both countries. Thus railways 
serving these two principal ports on the American side and four in 
Canada are joined by water with each other, or with more distant 
points on the Great Lakes, for such interchanges of traffic as is 
offered from time to time by independent steamship lines. 

The most important traffic gateways between the two countries on 
the Great Lakes frontier are on the Niagara River, between Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario, where three bridge crossings of the bound¬ 
ary, one at Black Rock, Buffalo, and two at Niagara Falls, make it 
possible for three American lines traversing Ontario from the west— 
the New York Central’s Canada Southern Railway, the Pere Mar¬ 
quette, and the Wabash—thus to repatriate themselves; and for 
three Canadian roads—the Canadian Pacific, Canadian National, 
and Toronto Hamilton & Buffalo railways-to gain entrance to 
e United States. Meeting these six rail carriers from Canada 
are an equal number leading eastward on the American side of the 
bonndaiy, namely the low-gradient New York Central which paral- 
ek the Erie Canal and the Mohawk River to the Hudson River at 
bany and thence proceeds across the Connecticut River watershed 
to Boston and down the Hudson to New York; and the Lehigh Val- 
ley, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; Erie; Baltimore & Ohio- 
d Pennsylvania railroads which follow a variety of watersheds on 
their cross-country way to Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore and other points on the Atlantic seaboard. At this im 
portent meetmg point lies the city of Buffalo- a miffing and steel 

;r: ng poiat ° f —- * 
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stances had car-ferry connections between them in former days. In¬ 
directly they have to do with the existing railway interrelations of 
the two countries through the intermediary of water carriers. Those 
in the United States lie at the mouths of north-flowing streams which 
in conjunction with rivers flowing southward played an outstanding 
part in the early struggle of the channels of trade in the St. Law¬ 
rence-Great Lakes basin for a share of the traffic which passed down 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers to New Orleans. In addition to 
Buffalo, New York, of which mention has been made, there are Dun¬ 
kirk, New York, which was the original terminus of the Erie Rail¬ 
road ; Erie, Pennsylvania, located near the head of a tributary of the 
Allegheny River leading southward to the Ohio River at Pittsburgh 
and served by the Pennsylvania Railroad’s line to Philadelphia; 
Conneaut, Ohio, at which coal brought there by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio system is transshipped for Port Stanley and Rondeau in On¬ 
tario; Ashtabula, Ohio, a railway outlet for Pittsburgh and other 
interior manufacturing and mining regions; Fairport, Ohio, the lake 
terminus of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; Cleveland, Ohio, an im¬ 
portant railway center at the mouth of the Cuyahoga River, of 
which the headwaters adjoin those of the Muskingum River flowing 
into the Ohio at Marietta; Sandusky, Ohio, from which the valley 
of the river of the same name rises to the headwaters of the Scioto 
River, descending to the Ohio River at Portsmouth; and Toledo, 
Ohio, at the mouth of the Maumee River heading up at the sources 
of the Miami and Little Miami rivers which join the Ohio near Cin¬ 
cinnati and at the source of the Wabash River which flows southwest 
to the Ohio above its confluence with the Mississippi at Cairo. These 
nine leading Lake Erie ports in the United States are matched in 
Ontario by Port Colborne, Port Dover, Port Rowan, and Port Bur- 
well, in addition to Port Maitland, Port Stanley, and Rondeau, 
seven in all, at which connections are made with independent water 
carriers serving in some degree as links between the railways of t le 
two countries. Between two of them, Ashtabula, Ohio, and 
Burwell, Ontario, the Pennsylvania and Canadian Pacific roads in 

their interest now operate a car-ferry connection. 

At the Detroit-St. Clair frontier the separating waters are crossed 
by an important volume of rail traffic, similar to that at the Niagara 
frontier. Between Detroit, Michigan, and Windsor, Ontario, Amen- 
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can rail carriers convey their traffic across the Detroit River 
boundary between western and eastern points—the New York Cen¬ 
tral by tunnel and the Pere Marquette and Wabash railways by car 
ferry; while the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific railways 
between corresponding points cross by means of car-ferry connec¬ 
tions supplemented by trackage rights through the tunnel in the 
case of the Canadian Pacific’s passenger service. Between Sarnia, 
Ontario, and Port Huron, Michigan, the Canadian National handles 
its international traffic through the tunnel beneath the St. Clair 
River. 


Georgian Bay-Ottawa River Watersheds 

On the shores of Lake Huron and Georgian Bay there is a suc¬ 
cession of ports in the province of Ontario, principally for the trans¬ 
shipment of grain from other lake ports, at which the rail carriers of 
Canada are placed in touch by water with the railroads of the United 
States. They include Goderich, Owen Sound, Collingwood, Midland, 
Port McNicoll and Depot Harbor (Parry Sound), from which 
traffic moves over the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific to 
Montreal and other eastern points in Canada, and to points in the 
United States via the Lake Champlain, Vermont, and Maine gate¬ 
ways. In their course eastward from these ports the carriers in part 
traverse the valleys of the Ottawa and Trent rivers, which from 
earliest colonial days were used as trade routes by water between the 
St. Lawrence River and the upper Great Lakes, as a means of escap¬ 
ing the stormy passage and Indian dangers incident to the use of 
Lakes Ontario and Erie. Between Depot Harbor and Chicago and 
Milwaukee, the Canadian National operates a line of steamers as a 
link in its important differential route to New England. 


St. Lawrence-Great Lakes-Mississippi River Watersheds 

While Lake Michigan is entirely within the limits of the United 
States its waters are freely at the disposition of Canada for the pur- 
poses of navigation, as are those of the lower St. Lawrence in Canada 
at the disposition of Americans. Chicago at its lower extremity is the 
great objective of the leading railways of both countries, and on the 

dkn N 1 r°T« L f C M ! Ch ’ gan HCS MUwaukee rea °hed by the Cana¬ 
dian National Railways by car ferry from its lines in Michigan The 
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lip of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes basin at Chicago is so low that 
the hand of man has sufficed to abstract and pour its waters into the 
Des Plaines River and thence down the Illinois and Mississippi 
rivers to the Gulf, an act viewed by important interests in the United 
States and Canada as highly unethical and promotive of discord be¬ 
tween those countries. The terrain of the Mississippi basin, touching 
that of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes at Chicago, is admirably 
suited to the creation of railroads leading south, west, and north, 
into regions tapped directly and indirectly by the carriers of both 
countries, including that of the Canadian Pacific which, by means of 
subsidiaries, extends to St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minnesota, and 
thence to its transcontinental line in Saskatchewan, Canada. Farther 
north the low divide between the headwaters of the Fox River empty¬ 
ing into Green Bay and the Wisconsin River flowing into the Mis¬ 
sissippi was in the pathway of the early explorers of the continent. 

Joining the waters of Lake Huron and Lake Superior is the St. 
Marys River at Sault Ste Marie, where lines in the United States 
under the control of the Canadian Pacific are united with the rails of 
that system on its native soil. At the Canadian ports of Port Arthur 
and Fort William on the north shore of Lake Superior, and at the 
American ports of Duluth, Minnesota, and Superior, Wisconsin, at 
the extremity of the lake, are the great points of transshipment of 
grain and copper and iron ores from rail to water carriers reaching 
ports in both countries, where some of the cargoes are retransferred 
to rail, as well as coal from ship to car in the reverse direction. 

Hudson Bay—Mississippi River Watersheds 

This outline of the topography of the continent as affecting the 
railway interrelations of Canada and the United States so far has 
dealt with the natural features which have promoted interchanges be¬ 
tween the St. Lawrence—Great Lakes basin, the Atlantic seaboard, 
and the valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi. In the Rainy River sys¬ 
tem the waters ultimately reaching Hudson Bay afford an easy 
pathway for the Canadian National lines between Winnipeg and 
ports in both countries on Lake Superior, the crossings of the 
boundary in that distance numbering three. Then in the valley of the 
Red River of the North, likewise discharging its waters into Hudson 
Bay, and heading up at the source of a tributary of the Mississippi 
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in the State of Minnesota, there are a number of important railway 
routes. The Midland Railway of Manitoba connects on the border 
near Emerson, Manitoba, with two American carriers, by which it is 
jointly used, the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific rail¬ 
ways, and the Canadian Pacific there connects with the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway which it controls. The three of 
these roads in the United States handle traffic en route from Winni¬ 
peg, Manitoba, to St. Paul, and Minneapolis, Minnesota, and thence 
to Chicago and points east in one direction, and in the case of the 
Canadian line also through Wisconsin by two lines to the “Soo” and 
thence through Canada to points in the East in both countries. In 
the same valley the Canadian Pacific joins the Great Northern Rail¬ 
way at the border near Gretna, Manitoba (Neche, North Dakota), 
a few miles west of Emerson, and the Great Northern crosses the 
border near Haskett, Manitoba, on its way to Morden on the Cana¬ 
dian Pacific and near Bannerman, Manitoba (St. John, North Da¬ 
kota), on its way to a junction with both Canadian railway systems 
at Brandon, Manitoba. 

From Bannerman west the first point of crossing is at Northgate, 
North Dakota, where the Great Northern connects with the Cana¬ 
dian National in the valley of the Souris River, the waters of which 
flow into Hudson Bay; and next, in the same valley, at North 
Portal, Saskatchewan (Portal, North Dakota), where the Canadian 
Pacific joins its controlled line, the Minneapob's, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railway. 

The next connection between the railways of the two countries is 
made in the valley of the Missouri River, a tributary of the Missis- 
sippi, where the Canadian Pacific meets the Great Northern near 
Coutts, Alberta (Sweetgrass, Montana). 

Pacific Coast Watershed 

Then comes the extension of the Great Northern across the border 
at Newgate, British Columbia, on its way from Hexford, Montana, to 

F , e ™ e ’®" t,sh Columbia, up the Kootenay River which is a tributary 
of the Columbia River discharging into the Pacific Ocean. In the 
same valley the Spokane International Railway joins with the Cana- 
ian Pacific over which that company has access to Spokane, Wash¬ 
ington, via Curzon Junction and Kingsgate, British Columbia. 
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Likewise in the valley of the Columbia, the Great Northern has one 
extension over the border from Marcus, Washington, to Nelson, 
British Columbia, and another which crosses and recrosses the border 
five times 0 en route from Marcus to Republic and Molson, Washing¬ 
ton, via Grand Forks and Midway, British Columbia, and from 
Wenatchee, Washington, to Princeton, British Columbia. Finally, 
on the Pacific slope, there is a crossing of the border between Hunt¬ 
ingdon, British Columbia, and Sumas, Washington, where the Cana¬ 
dian Pacific and Northern Pacific are joined on the route between 
Seattle, Washington, and Vancouver, British Columbia, and another 
crossing at Blaine, Washington, on the Great Northern’s route be¬ 
tween the same termini. 

Cross-Border Railway Connections and Ownerships 

In the description of the lines of least resistance followed by the 
cross-border interrelated railways of the two countries, attention has 
been directed to eight railway intersections of the border between 
the State of Maine and the Provinces of New Brunswick and Quebec; 
eight between the State of Vermont and the Province of Quebec; 
eleven between the States of New York and Ohio and the Provinces 
of Quebec and Ontario, including the car-ferry links across the St. 
Lawrence River and Lakes Ontario and Erie; seven between the State 
of Michigan and the Province of Ontario including those at the De- 
troit-St. Clair Frontier and the “Soo”; four between the State of 
Minnesota and the Provinces of Ontario and Manitoba; six between 
the State of North Dakota and the Provinces of Manitoba and Sas¬ 
katchewan ; two between the State of Montana and the Province of 
British Columbia; one between the State of Idaho and the Province 
of British Columbia; and eight between the State of Washington 
and the Province of British Columbia. 

In the aggregate fifty-five 6 7 railway and car-ferry crossings of 

6. Reduced to three crossings when the operation of the branch from 
Curlew to Molson, via Midway, British Columbia, was discontinued Febru¬ 
ary 28, 1935. 

7. In addition there is the regular steamship connection of the Canadian 
National Railways between their terminus at Depot Harbor, Ontario, and 
American railways at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and Chicago, Illinois, thus mak¬ 
ing the total number of border crossings 56 in the year 1933, reduced to 54 
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the four-thousand-mile international boundary, apart from the many 
steamship links, thus bind together the people of the two countries in 
a community of interest, a task made comparatively simple by the 
favorable nature of the terrain of the neighboring regions. By their 
means access to American feeder traffic is made possible for the three 
Canadian east-and-west transcontinental lines which, with the excep¬ 
tion of comparatively short passages of the Canadian Pacific across 
Maine and the Canadian National across Minnesota, bridge the con¬ 
tinent on Dominion soil from sea to sea—one belonging to the Cana¬ 
dian Pacific and the other two to the Canadian National Railways. 
Likewise among their number are the openings by means of which 
those systems are enabled to occupy the soil of the United States, in 
conjunction with American carriers, so as to give to Canada three ad¬ 
ditional lines of communication between the East and West—one via 


the Canadian Pacific at the “Soo” and two, respectively, via the 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian National at Detroit and Chicago. 
Furthermore, entrances through certain of these openings are af¬ 
forded them to the American ports of New York, Boston, and Port¬ 
land, Maine. In all, therefore, the border crossings are vital features 
of the Canadian railway situation, as gateways for both their north- 
and-south feeders in the United States and for essential links on 
American territory in five of their six east-and-west ocean-to-ocean 
routes which, in a national sense, mean so much to the Dominion. 
As to the American carriers this is likewise true, although, unlike the 
Canadian lines, they do not extend in each instance under a single 
management from coast to coast. Of the three so-called transconti¬ 
nental lines in the United States which adjoin the border west of the 
head of the Great Lakes, two only, the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific, possess direct contacts at these crossings with 
Canadian feeders. East of Chicago three systems, the New York 
entral, Pere Marquette, and Wabash, depend on them as gateways 
for extremely important east-and-west traffic crossing the Province 
of Ontario between points in the United States; the other crossings 


FeW m'foMh CUrkW M ° 1SOn ’ Washi "St<®. was discontinued in 
Niagara Fads (SuspenTilTrUgf^ “ 

Z u°eli“ b0rder gateways ’ theref ° re ’ 50 “ ‘he year’ 1938, now 
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TABLE 1 

Operated Railway Mileages beyond the Border 


Canadian Operated Mileage in 
the United States* 

Miles 


Canadian National Railways: 

Lines in Maine . 172 

Central Vermont. 432 

Connection with C.V. Ry. in 

Vermont . 3 

Connections and branches in New 

York . 24 


United States Operated Mileage 
in Canada* 

Miles 


Maine Central R.R.—Princeton 

Branch . 5.1 

Bangor & Aroostook R.R.—Van 

Buren Bridge Co. 0.3 

Delaware & Hudson R.R.—Na- 

pierville Junction Ry. 41.7 

New York Central Lines: 


St. Clair Tunnel Co. 1 St. Lawrence & Adiron- 

Grand Trunk Western Ry. j * dack Ry. 60.7 

Branches and connections in Ottawa & New York 

Michigan and Wisconsin. 177 Ry. 68.8 

Transcontinental Line in Minne- Detroit River Tunnel 

sota . 44 Co. 1.6 

TT77 Canada Southern Ry. .. 381.1 
l,obU - 


Canadian Pacific Railway: 
Transcontinental Line in 
Maine, including track¬ 
age over Maine Central 

R.R. 201 

Branches in Maine, in¬ 
cluding an electric rail¬ 
way . 65 

Lines in Vermont, includ¬ 
ing trackage over Bos¬ 
ton & Maine R.R. 91 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & 

Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 4,320 
Wisconsin Central Ry. 

Duluth, South Shore & 

Atlantic Ry. 563 

Mineral Range R.R. 48 

Spokane International Ry. 164 5,452 

Total . 7,312 



Wabash Ry.—Trackage over 

Canadian National Rys. 

Pere Marquette Ry.—Including 
trackage over Canada South¬ 
ern Ry. 

Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern Rys. (jointly)-Mid- 
land Ry. of Manitoba; also 
G.N. Ry. connection at Emer¬ 
son Junction . 

Great Northern Ry.-Brandon, 
Saskatchewan & Hudson’s Bay, 
Crow's Nest Southern, Nelson 
& Fort Sheppard, and Van¬ 
couver, Victoria & Eastern 
Rys. 

Total . 


502.1 

245.4 

336.7 

75.7 

349.4 
1,6564 


•Average for the year 1933 in the United States; as of December 31, 1933, in 
Canada. Industrial and terminal railways and others in either country, unconnected 
at the border with railways on the other side, are not considered in this stu J m 

t Included in the sum of these mileages, 4,931 miles, are intersystem trackage 
rights aggregating 105 miles, leaving 4,826 miles as the average mt mileage of tne 
three roads in 1933. Deducting this duplication from the total, 7,312 miles, leaves V 
miles as the average net operated mileage of roads in the United States opera e y 
or in the interest of the Canadian carriers in that year. 
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in the main have to do with north-and-south movements between the 
two countries. 

In their penetration of the country across the border, the rail 
carriers of Canada, as of 1933, have acquired control or exercise 
trackage rights over 7,312 miles of road in the United States, and, 
conversely, the American carriers possess similar privileges over 
1,556 miles of road in Canada, as set forth in Table l. 8 

Canadian lines, therefore, enjoy the use in the United States of 
nearly five times the mileage that their American brethren do in 
Canada. 


Density of Border Populations and Railway Mileages 


For an appreciation of the extent to which the natural advantages 
of the border regions have led to their development, and of the part 
which the interrelated railways have played in this, consideration 
should be given to their density of population and railway mileage 
in contrast with corresponding densities in sections of the two coun¬ 
tries less blessed in respect of natural products and means of trans¬ 
porting them economically to domestic and foreign markets. 

According to the census of 1930 the population of the United 
States numbers 122,775,046 within its confines, having a land area 
of 2,973,776 square miles. The population per square mile is there¬ 
fore 41.3. In the 26 states that are assumed to be directly within the 
zone of influence of the border, the population numbers 73,592,985 
or 58 per square mile, in contrast with 66 per square mile in the 15 
states in actual touch with the border with their population of 
54,929,760. It is, therefore, very evident that conditions along the 
frontier are such as to attract to its region the larger share of the 
inhabitants of the American commonwealth. 9 

In Canada the situation is quite similar. Of its total population of 


8. Statistics of Railways in the United States, 19SS, pp. 16-17 106 107 

170-m, 182-186; Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada, 1988, pp. 52 
69; and Correspondence respecting Bailway Interrelations of the United 
States and Canada, 1935-86. Also see Marshall, Southard, and Taylor 
Canadian-American Industry, pp. 113-123, 187-196, inclusive. ' 

9. Ab *tractof the Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1980 (United 

States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census), p. 13 ^ 
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10,376,786, according to the census of 1931, nearly all is concen¬ 
trated along the border. Somewhat more than ten million live in 8 
of its provinces (excluding Prince Edward Island and the North¬ 
west Territories), of which the combined land area is 2,001,046 
square miles. Their population per square mile, therefore, is but 5 in 
contrast with 66 in the 15 border states of the Union, this marked 
difference being in large part due to the vast outlying portions of 
the provinces which remain only partly prospected or entirely un¬ 
explored. 10 

That the population of both countries has tended toward concen¬ 
tration along the border is also shown in the fact that their prin¬ 
cipal cities are to be found in its neighborhood. Of the 15 largest 
cities in the United States, all but 3 are located in the 26 states lying 
north of the Potomac and Ohio rivers, east of the Mississippi, and 
north of and including the states of Nebraska, Wyoming, Idaho, 
and Oregon, which are assumed to be directly influenced by border 
conditions. In Canada, as an outcome of the early concentrations of 
population along the only means of transport—the waterways 
—all of its leading urban communities are within a very short dis¬ 
tance of the frontier. The need for the existing closeness of relations 
between the railways of the two countries is thus made startlingly 
apparent. 

This conclusion is strengthened when the extent to which these 
channels of trade play a part in the affairs of the continent is fully 
realized. Of the 287,700 miles of owned railways in both countries in 
1933, the United States contained 245,703 11 miles, or 85.4 per cent 
and Canada 41,997 miles equal to 14.6 per cent. As Canada’s per¬ 
centage of the continent’s total population north of the Rio Grande, 
133,000,000, is but 7.8 per cent, it will be seen that per capita its 
ratio of railway mileage is approximately double that of the United 
States. This is interestingly brought out in Table 2. 12 

10. Canada Year Book, 1934—35, pp. 108, 109. 

11. Exclusive of the 32-mile freight-collecting electric railway of the C.P. 
Ry. in Maine. 

12. Abstract of the Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1980, p. 13; 
Statistics of Railways in the United States, 1933, pp. s—3, s—5 ; Canada Year 
Book, 1934—85, pp. 108, 109, 699. 
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TABLE 2 


Comparative Density of Population and Railway Mileage 



Population per 

Population per 

Miles of railway per 


square mile* 

mile of railway * 

i, 

ooo inhabitants 








Ratio, 

Canada 



United 


United 


United 

to United 

Region 

Canada 

States 

Canada 

States 

Canada States 

States 

Border Regions: 








Northeastern: 








(Me., N.H., Vt., 
Mass., Conn., R.I., 
N.B., N.S.) . 

19.0 

131.8 

275 

1,088 

3.63 

0.92 

3.9 

Eastern: 







(N.Y„ N.J., Pa., Md., 
Del., Dist. of Colum¬ 
bia, Que.) . 

5.5 

255.6 

591 

1,227 

1.69 

0.81 

2.1 

Middle: 






(Ohio, Ind., Ill., Wis., 
Mich., Ont.) . 

9.4 

103.0 

316 

591 

3.17 

1.69 

1.9 

Northwestern: 





(Minn., N.D., Neb., 
Iowa, S.D., Mont., 
Idaho, Wyo., Manit., 
Sask., Alta.) . 

3.3 

13.1 

127 

204 

7.88 

4.90 

1.6 

Pacific Coast: 





(Wash., Ore., B.C.).. 
Border regions as a whole 

1.9 

15.5 

172 

277 

5.82 

3.60 

1.6 

(26 states and 8 prov¬ 
inces) 

5.1 

58.0 

247 

580 

4.05 

1.72 

2.4 

Other regions. 

• # 

28.9 

• • 

414 

• • 

2.42 

• • 

All regions . 

3.0 

41.3 

247 

600 

4.05 

2.00 

2.0 

# Based on census of population 
Canada. 

of 1930 

in the 

United 

States, 

and of 

1931 in 


The Maritime Provinces, therefore, have nearly 4 times the rail- 
way mileage per capita possessed by the neighboring states across 
the border; the provinces of Quebec and Ontario twice as much; the 
northwestern and Pacific coast provinces more than 1% times as 
much; and all 8 provinces, omitting Prince Edward Island, nearly 

„ ™'f railwa y m > lea ge per capita in the 26 states directly 

affected by border influences. Canada in its superabundance of rail- 

ways has a hostage to fortune far greater than the United States. 18 
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Summary 

The outstanding physical characteristics of the two countries 
have thus been touched upon lightly, as well as the nature of their 
principal resources, the scope and ownership of their rail connec¬ 
tions, the comparative density of their populations, and the extent 
to which they have been supplied with railway facilities. In these re¬ 
spects they differ in marked degree. The United States, with its 
diversity of climate, varied products of the soil and subsoil, and 
enormous home consumption, is self-contained to a remarkable ex¬ 
tent, in addition to which it is blessed with year-round seaports on 
three of its fronts through which access is had to the outer world. 
Canada, on the contrary, holds the bulk of its relatively small popu¬ 
lation, and its principal areas of production yielding much more 
than its domestic needs, within the narrow limits of a strip along the 
border from less than one hundred to some four hundred miles in 
width and some four thousand miles in length, with its warm-water 
seaports and leading coal deposits near its extremities and its more 
densely settled territory, industries, timber resources, and grain 
fields in large measure in between. Each country, at convenient 
points of interchange, has resources lacking in the other. 

Under these conditions it is not difficult to understand why the 
railways of the United States should run in all directions—east, west, 
north, and south—in truth a closely woven network covering the 
entire nation and reaching beyond the border to important objec¬ 
tives in Canadanor why the Dominion, for the protection of its 
interests as a nation, should promote the movement of its exportable 


14. The cross-border railways referred to in this and succeeding chapters 
do not include the English-controlled White Pass & Yukon Route (3' gauge) 
111 mUes in length, from Skagway, Alaska, to Whitehorse on a navigable 

1 the , Yuk . 0n River iE Canadia “ territory, of which approxi- 
mately 20 milea under the name of the Pacific & Arctic Railway & Navigation 

Company, hem United States territory; 32 mUes beyond the border in British 

Columbia, under the name of the British Colnmbia-Yukon Railway; and 59 

uules m Yukon Territory, under the name of the British Yukon Railway Con 

the A? b lfTu Whitehorse and Daws «" Yukon Territory and Nenana on 
wate^^A R !c Way m Akska is made b ? steamers of this route on Yukon 
Zi th “a 6 “r 6 ° f * he British Yukon ligation Company, Linked 
“oo A “ Yukon N W>“ Company. The raUway ^’opeTdt 
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surplus over its own soil through the creation of a multiplicity of 
east-and-west ocean-to-ocean transcontinental railways with numer¬ 
ous feeders, supplemented by its water routes from the Head of the 
Great Lakes to Montreal in the East and by rail extensions to great 
traffic centers and warm-water ports in the United States and a sea 
outlet on Hudson Bay. In working thus for the differing ends of 
their nationals in so many ways, the railways on both sides of the 
border, as will be explained in succeeding chapters, could not other¬ 
wise than come into intimate contact and establish interrelations for 
their common good. 

Attention next may be paid to the evolution of the means of trans¬ 
portation of the two countries, from the days of the early pioneer to 
the arrival of the steam locomotive, and then through the succeeding 
decades of the railway era—ten in number—to the present time. 



CHAPTER II 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


The events of history have ever had a compelling influence on the 
selection by man of the trade routes and means of transport em¬ 
ployed by him in the exchange of goods and the movement of persons 
and property from place to place. A knowledge of the causes which 
have led to successive changes in political boundaries and institu¬ 
tions and to the distribution of population and industry, is therefore 
necessary for a full understanding of the development of interrelated 
transportation in Canada and the United States, culminating as it 
has in the railway of the present day. No less important is some in¬ 
sight into the difficulties of the age-old crude methods of transport 
by animal power and wind, which so abruptly forced the startling 
change to the steamboat, and soon after to the steam railway, 
when effective ways at last were found to harness the newly de¬ 
veloped source of power. Then it remains to glance at the advent of 
the railway as a channel of trade between the two countries and to 
follow its gradual expansion through the decades that followed. 


Events of the First Century, 1535-1635 

To the early explorers of the continent,' and to the pioneers who 
followed them, are to be credited the creation of conditions of which 
the railway in the end became the creature. The tracing of the water 
courses winch in the beginning were the more economical channels of 

Ind mild 6 T rCOmm ? f * he ° bstacIeS Set b ? na ture “nd the hands 
the sTl r’“ d 6 d,scover y ° f fruitful fields of endeavor for 
' aU had thelr outcome in a distribution of population to 

IS "T'r^ SCe “ e ’ the had to7dapt*se£ 

It was just four hundred years ago that Jacques Cartier in 1535 
set foot on the banks of the St. Lawrence at site of M ntreal and 
a hundred years later that the death of Champlain in lfi« ’ To 

his ascent of tlfe^t^LawrencTinLGOS.^During his ^£^1 

itrsss s*- 

258,482, 502. 4 * 1806 (Macmillan, 1933), pp. 
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of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Maine, and Massachusetts were 
visited by him between 1604 and 1607, as were the waters of Lake 
Champlain in 1609, a year before Hudson in 1610 discovered the 
bay named after him, and as was the course of the Ottawa River in 
1613, after it had been ascended two years earlier by Brule. Then in 
the footsteps of Brule and LeCaron who had preceded him, Cham¬ 
plain journeyed in 1615 to Georgian Bay and Lake Huron and 
across Lake Ontario with his Huron Indian allies to engage in battle 
with the Iroquois near the outlet of Lake Oneida in what is now the 
State of New York. 

This continued warfare between the French and Iroquois, begun 
when Champlain had sided with the Hurons on the occasion of his 
first visit to the lake which bears his name, had far-reaching effects. 
The powerful group of Five Nations, dwelling in their “long house” 
in central and western New York, gave their support to the English 
in subsequent wars, but for nearly two centuries blocked emigration 
over the favorable land route from the headwaters of the Mohawk 
River to Lake Erie and the West. Travel to the interior thus was 
diverted to more southerly pathways across the Alleghenies into the 
valley of the Ohio, and gave the Mississippi River outlet to the sea 
an early lead over its potential competitor, the St. Lawrence, and 
the regions along the Ohio River their rapid growth in population 
while the shores of the Great Lakes still slumbered in solitude. 

It was also during the lifetime of Champlain that Brule ventured 
from Lake Ontario along the Susquehanna River to the sea, in 
1615—16, and embarked on the waters of Lake Superior in 1622-23; 
and that Nicolet, in 1634-35, discovered Lake Michigan and Green 
Bay and the course of the Wisconsin River leading to the Missis¬ 
sippi. During his era the beginnings of Quebec and Montreal were 
laid, the former in 1608 and the latter as a trading post in 1611 and 
as “Ville-Marie” in 1642. 

It is quite remarkable that while Champlain and those under him 
were laying the foundations of New France, colonization on a pro¬ 
nounced scale had taken place along the seacoast, succeeding John 
Smith’s landing on the James River in Virginia in 1607, Hudson s 
voyage up the river bearing his name in 1609, and the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth in 1620. The Dutch, Swedes, Danes, and 
English clustered at the mouths of the Delaware, Susquehanna, and 
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Hudson rivers and spread inland along the fertile valleys of those 
streams and other tributaries, while the English in New England 
ramified in all directions from Boston, founded in 1634. 

Ensuing Events foe Fifty Years, 1635-85 

The next half century, from 1635 to 1685, ended two years before 
the death of La Salle who was the first to journey, in 1682, from the 
Great Lakes via the Illinois River to the mouth of the Mississippi 
and return, sighting on his way the waters of the Ohio. During this 
time Lake Erie, the last of the Great Lakes to become known to the 
white man, and Niagara Falls were discovered by Chaumonot and 
Brebeuf in 1640; the waterway from Lake Champlain through Lake 
George to the Hudson was made known to Father Jogues, a prisoner 
in the hands of the Indians, in 1642, in which year the first junction 
was made by the French with the Dutch at Albany via the valleys of 
the Richelieu River, Lake Champlain, and the Hudson; the cross¬ 
roads of the continent beyond the Great Lakes were explored by 
Radisson and Groseilliers between 1654 and 1668, succeeded by 
Henry Kelsey first in the prairies of Manitoba and Saskatchewan in 
later years; the waters of James Bay were viewed by St. Simon and 
Albanel in 1671-72; the portage route along the Fox and Wiscon¬ 
sin rivers between Green Bay and the Mississippi as far as the Ar¬ 
kansas was traversed by Father Marquette and Joliet, in 1673; the 
heads of Lake Superior and the Mississippi River were visited by 
Duluth in 1678-79; and St. Anthony’s Falls in the Mississippi, the 
sites of St. Paul and Minneapolis, were claimed by Father Hennepin 
to have been discovered by him about 1680—a brave showing indeed 
by the French missionaries, explorers, and traders who thus traced a 
thm line of discovery, encircling the English colonies east of the Alle¬ 
ghenies, ascending the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes to the middle of 
the continent and thence down the Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico 
and northerly to the waters of Hudson Bay. They planted few settle¬ 
ments, and those insignificant, but they made known to the world the 

lL? resistance which eventually were to become the inter- 
related highways of commerce of Canada and the United States 

MeanwMe the settlements of the English colonies to the south and 
east had been growing apace. Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
were sowing the seeds of greatness, and Baltimore a few decades later 
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was to come into being—four fronts on which violent struggles for 
the lion's share of the foreign commerce of the two countries were to 
be waged in the years to come. 

Another One Hundred Years, 1685-1785 

Another century brought the history of exploration and settle¬ 
ment of the continent to the year 1785, two years after the War of the 
Revolution had been concluded in 1783. In the first half of this era 
the French had created forts and small settlements at widely sepa¬ 
rated places of strategic importance on Lake Champlain, the Great 
Lakes, and the Mississippi River, with which went the command of 
the route from Lake Erie to the site of Pittsburgh on the Ohio. The 
English were pressing west and northwest over and around the Alle¬ 
ghenies, opposed by the French who were pushing south and east 
from the Great Lakes and Mississippi valleys including the Ohio. 
Explorers as well as traders in sassafras, buckskins, buffalo hides, 
furs, and supplies for the Indians had found at least five avenues of 
approach to the interior: from the Potomac Valley to tributaries of 
the Ohio; from the Susquehanna River up the Juniata to waters de¬ 
scending the Alleghenies on the other side; from Presque Isle on 
Lake Erie to the valley of the Allegheny emptying into the Ohio; 
from the site of Toledo, likewise on Lake Erie, via the Maumee and 
Wabash rivers to the Ohio; and, finally, from the Atlantic seaboard 
through Cumberland Gap in the Alleghenies at the southwesterly ex¬ 
tremity of the State of Virginia where Dr. Thomas Walker crossed 
in 1750, followed in 1769 by Daniel Boone, into the fertile country 
south of the Ohio. The Seven Years’ War left this region in the 
hands of the English, as it did all the other possessions of the French 
on the mainland of North America. 

It was not alone in the East that new lands and routes were dis¬ 
covered by the white man. To members of the LaVerendrye family is 
due the credit of having explored, between 1731 and 1744, a vast 
region beyond the crossroads of the continent, comprising Manitoba, 
western Minnesota, the Dakotas, and probably part of Montana to 
within sight of the Black Hills. They may be said to have pointed 
the way, via the valleys of the Missouri and Saskatchewan rivers, 
long afterward followed in the direction of the Pacific by one or the 
other of the interrelated transcontinental railways. 
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In the Far Northwest, Bering had explored the North Pacific 
coast as early as 1741, long after the shadowy Juan de Fuca is re¬ 
puted to have visited the strait that bears his name in 1592; Henday 
had covered the region between Hudson Bay and the Rockies in 
1754, and Hearne between 1769 and 1772 had traveled from Hud¬ 
son Bay northwest to the Arctic Ocean. 

The end of the Seven Years’ War in 1763 and of the Pontiac War 
in 1766, supplemented by the Treaty of Fort Stanwix whereby the 
Colonies obtained title to Indian lands in the valley of the Ohio and 
its tributaries in 1768, witnessed the commencement of tides of immi¬ 
gration without a parallel in history. The knowledge of the country 
gained by the soldiers who had participated in the various cam¬ 
paigns, the lure of cheap lands to the needy and the promise of ad¬ 
venture to the young, led to a movement which, though checked for 
a time by the Revolutionary War, waxed as the inhibition of the 
British Government on trans-Allegheny settlement was removed and 
the routes to the Ohio Valley via Cumberland Gap and Pittsburgh 
became generally known. The presence of hostile Indians in western 
New York and along the southerly shores of Lakes Erie and Michi¬ 
gan, as well as the then inhospitable nature of the wilderness north 
of the St. Lawrence River and Great Lakes, long postponed their 
settlement; but the rich lands on the Kentucky side of the Ohio be¬ 
came a mecca once peace was signed in I783. 2 Simultaneously an 
outpouring of loyalists from the United States gave impetus to the 
settlement of Upper Canada and the Maritime Provinces. 

Until now the methods of transportation in vogue in America 
were almost as primitive as they were two hundred and fifty years 
before when Jacques Cartier sailed up the St. Lawrence. Canoes, 
rafts, flatboats, barges, and small sailing craft on water; and the 
horse and mule, the oxcart and Conestoga wagon, and, in some small 
degree, the stagecoach on land, were the only means by which per¬ 
sons and property could be transported from place to place. Trails 
and roads were at times hazardous if not impassable and always ex¬ 
pensive and slow in operation, especially across the Alleghenies be¬ 
tween the Ohio and the coastal plain. Water routes often involved 


, 2 ; For i the spread of population to the valley of the Ohio and its 
V ’ ° D ^ s ^ ores °* the Great Lakes, see Plates 76 B and C in Paul 

ImS * tk ‘ historical Geography of the United Stall (1932) 
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portages around rapids and falls and between headwaters of streams 
although short canals were in existence at a few such places; where 
available they were the main reliance of the settler, however, despite 
the floods, droughts, and ice which made their use uncertain or 
closed them to travel in the winter months, and despite the difficul¬ 
ties, if not impossibilities, of upstream movement. 

It was this highly unsatisfactory situation that caused Washing¬ 
ton in 1784—85 to fear for the integrity of the newly established 
Union. The trans-Allegheny settlers increasingly used the descend¬ 
ing waters of the Ohio and Mississippi to find a market for their 
products at the Spanish port of New Orleans, rather than haul them 
laboriously over the mountains to the ports of their own countrymen 
on the Atlantic coast. He recognized the need for “the nearest and 
best communication between the eastern and western waters ... as 
a chain binding the peoples of the Mississippi valley to those of the 
Atlantic seaboard.” Otherwise, the newly settled region on the Ohio 
would find that manifest destiny pointed to a separation from their 
brethren on the other side of the mountain barrier. An outlet for 
them via the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River and through the 
Mohawk River gap to the Hudson was barred by hostile Indians and 
an alienated people beyond the border. In what later was to become 
a battle of the waterways, the Mississippi had a tremendous ad¬ 
vantage over its potential rival of the North, for the passage by 
Congress of the North-West Ordinance in 1787 promised an addi¬ 
tional impetus to the settlement of the lower Ohio country and the 
downstream flow of its products to New Orleans. 

The clearing of the pathway across western New York to Lake 
Erie was not to take place until the treaty with the Six Nations was 
closed in 1794, a generation after Daniel Boone had led his followers 
over the crest of the Alleghenies from Virginia to the dark and 
bloody ground of Kentucky. Nor was the country to be opened for 
settlement between the Ohio River and the Great Lakes until the 
Indians in the same year were there defeated in battle by General 
“Mad Anthony” Wayne. In the preceding year, 1793, Alexander 
Mackenzie, in furtherance of the prior explorations of Peter Pond, 
had blazed a transcontinental trail to the Pacific Ocean on the north 
and Captain Robert Gray, in 1792, had found the mouth of the 
Columbia to which Lewis and Clark on the south side of the border 
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were to mark out a course by land from the headwaters of the Mis¬ 
souri in 1804-6. The time was ripe for a method of transportation 
that would enable the white man to enjoy the fruits of his discoveries 
and profit from his subjugation of the aboriginal possessors of the 
soil. 


Advent of the Steamboat in 1785 

At this critical moment the results of the invention of the steam¬ 
boat by John Fitch in 1785 opened a new era in transportation, in 
which at the end of another forty years the steam railway was first 
to attract the eyes of a startled world. His initial steps in the appli¬ 
cation of steam to water transport were coincident with or closely 
followed by those of James Rumsey, later emulated by Samuel 
Morey, and brought to a climax in the successful voyage of Robert 
Fulton’s Clermont on the Hudson River between New York and 
Albany in 1807. Then rapidly came the steamboat on the waters of 
Lake Champlain and the St. Lawrence in 1809, the Ohio in 1811, 
Lake Ontario in 1816, Lake Erie in 1818, and Lake Michigan in 
1826. By 1817 the steamboat was in regular service between Ohio 
River points and New Orleans, and in 1823 had ascended the upper 
Mississippi to Fort Snelling near the site of St. Paul and Minneapo¬ 
lis, Minnesota. The new means of transport on water overcame the 
handicap from which the Ohio and Mississippi previously had suf¬ 
fered in their upstream difficulties of navigation, and gave to the 
thriving communities along their shores a facility thus far but 
meagerly enjoyed by the thinly populated St. Lawrence-Great 
Lakes basin. The struggle between the rival waterways was still in 
favor of the one flowing southward to the Gulf. 


Turning of Traffic to St. Lawrence-Hudson River Outlets 

Prior to the arrival of the steamboat as a practical substitute for 
the canalboat, flatboat, and sailing vessel, the people of the Missis¬ 
sippi Valley, including that of the Ohio, awakened to the need of 

gh ,™ yS th ? mountains to the east. Routes through 

Canada and New York had the advantage of lakes and rivers for the 
comparatively economical transport of goods to market during the 
eason of navigatmn; but those by land to Philadelphia and falti- 
more were still wretched, as was generally the case in both the 
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United States and Canada. And so in 1805 Congress authorized the 
building of the National Turnpike or Cumberland Road, at the ex¬ 
pense of the Government, from points of connection with highways 
radiating from Washington, Baltimore, and Philadelphia, westerly 
through Maryland, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois to a junction with roads that ended at St. Louis. Actual con¬ 
struction having been started on this great thoroughfare in 1811, 
Wheeling on the Ohio was reached in 1818, Columbus, Ohio, in 1833, 
and St. Louis, Missouri, in 1838—a macadamized toll highway a 
thousand miles long which until as late as 1852, when the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad approached completion to the Ohio River, gave the 
great Middle West an important eastern outlet to the national capi¬ 
tal and to the seaports of Baltimore and Philadelphia. These ports 
also were served by the Susquehanna and Delaware rivers which in 
turn were tapped at their upper waters by a growing highway sys¬ 
tem in southern and central New York. Western New York had been 
but recently opened to the white man through the treaty made with 
the Indians at the end of the eighteenth century, and such trade as 
trickled down the Great Lakes, in the months open to navigation, 
sought an alternative outlet by water down the St. Lawrence River 
through Canada where the highways, too, were hopelessly bad. 

The end of the War of 1812, and soon after that of the Napo¬ 
leonic Wars in 1815, then found the settled lower Middle West, as 
well as southwestern New York and western Pennsylvania, with two 
principal outlets through the United States to the sea—one down¬ 
stream to the Gulf of Mexico at New Orleans, and the other labori¬ 
ously overland across the mountains to the seaports of Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. 3 These gateways to foreign commerce also were out¬ 
lets for the prospering regions of southern and central New York by 


3. This does not mean that other outlets were not in existence. Turnpikes 
had been brought into being across the State of New York between the Hud¬ 
son River and Lake Erie; and circuitous land and water routes were avail¬ 
able from Pittsburgh to New York via Lake Erie, the Niagara Portage, Lake 
Ontario, Oswego, and Albany, and via the Allegheny River, Olean, and a 
wagon route to Albany. But they were costly to operate in comparison wit i 
waterways leading to the Gulf, especially after the coming there of the 
steamboat in 1811, and in comparison with the much more direct land routes 
over the mountains to tide, of which the Cumberland Road or National Turn 
pike under government auspices was to be a tremendous factor in the bui 
ing up of the trade of Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
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means of the descending waters of the Delaware and Susquehanna 
rivers and their tributary highways which were coming into being. 
Everything was set for the pushing of the St. Lawrence-Great 
Lakes Waterway and its Hudson River by-pass into the background. 
New York, Boston, and Montreal, dependent in large part, as they 
were, on uneconomical means of highway access to the productive 
valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi, were in this respect to be ma¬ 
rooned. The St. Lawrence-Great Lakes outlet was to lose in the 
battle of the waterways. It should be added that at the termination 
of hostilities in 1815 the British were in military control of the por¬ 
tion of the West lying north of mid-Illinois and mid-Iowa. However, 
this region below the forty-ninth parallel, then unsuspected of its 
tremendous resources in the way of cereals, copper, and iron, was 
turned back to the Americans as one of the conditions of peace. 

At this critical juncture, when a veritable hegira was pouring 
westward from Europe and the eastern states, New York more than 
ever became appreciative of its danger of losing a considerable por¬ 
tion of the traffic of its own state, as well as that of the growing 
West, to its rivals on the Mississippi River and on the lower Atlantic 
coast at Philadelphia and Baltimore. In this, too, it had to fear the 
competition of Montreal, already of moment in the watersheds of the 
St. Lawrence River and Lake Ontario, and promising to become 
more so with the growth of the West and the hoped for turning of 
the tide of traffic northward from the Ohio. So in 1817 it commenced 
the creation of canals connecting the Hudson River with Lakes Erie 
and Champlain and with the lakes and rivers that tapped the central 
and southern parts of the state. Canada in this followed suit, as did 
the states bordering on Lakes Erie and Michigan, in their effort to 

divert the traffic of the Ohio from the Gulf outlet to the Great Lakes 
route. 


The backbone to this northern system of inland waterways, re- 
markable in its extent and usefulness, was the Erie Canal, completed 
in 1825 across the State of New York, from Troy near Albany on 
the Hudson River to Buffalo at the foot of Lake Erie. The year 

to trim 18<3Q e ™ Start l d ° n the Welland Canal > which ™ opened 
to traffic m 1829, as was the Lachine Canal in 1825 and the Rideau 

Canai in i832 fa Ohio the construction of inland waterways between 

, e E *' Ie and the 0hl ° and Mississippi rivers was undertaken on a 
vast scale between 1828 and 1816, thus tending to turn the tide of 
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travel to the north which hitherto had flowed almost unchecked the 
other way. The completion of the Erie Canal system held to New 
York the movement of its wheat and other products which until then, 
to a more or less degree, had been floated down the Susquehanna to 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. The steamboat in the St. Lawrence- 
Great Lakes basin, in conjunction with the canalboat on the inland 
waterways of New York, Ohio, and Canada, at last began to draw to 
the full upon the stupendous resources of the West, tempered only 
by the increased movement of traffic over the mountains to Phila¬ 
delphia when the Pennsylvania s} T stem of canals and portages over 
the Alleghenies was completed in 1834;. 

Coming of the Railway in the 1830’s 

However, the Mississippi and its tributary the Ohio still were 
mighty factors in the interior movement of freight and passengers 
to and from the sea. To prevail against them something more speedy 
and reliable was required than the canal barge and steamboat, and 
one that could be operated in all weathers and in winter as well as in 
summer. Suddenly this came in the 1830’s with the arrival of the 
steam locomotive as a practicable machine in the service of the pub¬ 
lic for the handling of passengers and freight. First built by Richard 
Trevithick to run on rails in Wales in 1804?, this new device had been 
gradually improved for mine-hauling purposes until its adaptation 
to public service by George Stephenson on the Stockton and Dar¬ 
lington Railway in 1825, and the dramatic victory of his Rocket in 
the race on the Liverpool & Manchester Railway in 1829, gave a 
great impetus to the move for steam propulsion on land in the 
United States. Through the genius and sustained efforts of Oliver 
Evans, Col. John Stevens, John B. Jarvis, Horatio Allen, and many 
other Americans, as far back as 1804;, the practicability of the loco¬ 
motive haulage of wagons or cars had become sufficiently impressed 
on the business and financial interests of the country to bring about 
the incorporation of several railway companies in the 1820’s based 
upon the use of horse or steam motive power or sails. Out of these 
beginnings came the mine railroad of the Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Company with its experimental Stourbridge Lion in 1829; the 
South Carolina Railroad from Charleston to Hamburg with its 
Friend of Charleston in 1830; and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
with its successor to the experimental Tom Thumb and the Mohaw 
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& Hudson Railroad with its Dewitt Clinton in 1831. The latter road 
was the link in what a quarter of a century later was to become the 
New York Central Railroad serving Canada as well as the United 
States. Then came the Camden & Amboy Railroad in New Jersey 
with its John Bull in 1831, a link in the future Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road; a line out from Philadelphia with its Ironsides in 1832; the 
Boston & Lowell Railroad in Massachusetts in 1835 and the Cham¬ 
plain & St. Lawrence Railroad in Quebec with its Dorchester in 
1836. 4 The last-named two roads became links in the first through 
railway that was established between the two countries in 1851. 

Thus around three hundred years after the St. Lawrence was dis¬ 
covered by Cartier, the steam railway was brought to life in America 
to become, as will be seen, a prime agency in the turning of the tide 
of trans-Allegheny traffic from the Mississippi to the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence outlets, and the binding together of Canada and the 
United States in friendly accord. 

During the next one hundred years, down to the present time, the 
railway mileage of the two countries has grown by leaps and bounds, 
that of Canada very slowly at first with its total of but sixty-six 8 


4. Bulletin No. 89 of The Railway and Locomotive Historical Society, 
March, 1936, states that the steam locomotive Dorchester, more familiarly 
known as the Kitten, was used at the official opening of the road on July 21, 
1836, and not first employed during 1837, as claimed by some writers. It ap¬ 
pears, however, from newspaper accounts, that both horses and the steam 
locomotive were employed on that occasion, as was subsequently the case 
during the year 1836 when the Kitten misbehaved. In Canadian Railway De¬ 
velopment, by Thompson and Edgar, attention is called to the running of the 
steam locomotive Samson in 1838 on a mine railway extending from Pictou 
in the Province of Nova Scotia—in 1839 according to the Canada Year Book. 

6. Reported in Bulletin No. 89 of The Railway and Locomotive Historical 
Society, March, 1936, to have been 80 miles, including: 


Champlain & St Lawrence R.R. 
Albion Mines Ry. 

Erie & Ontario Ry. 

Montreal & Lachine R.R. 

St. Lawrence & Atlantic R.R. 

SL Lawrence it Industrie R.R. 

Total 


Year 

Miles 

1886 

14 

1888 

6 

1839 

10 

1847 

8 

1850 

80 

1650 

12 


80 
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miles in 1850, and that of the United States so much more rapidly as 
to reach the stupendous figure of approximately nine thousand miles 
in the same year. 

The 1840’s and 1850’s 

Many events in the history of North America have had to do with 
the expansion of its railway systems and their interlacing along the 
northern international border. In Canada the troubled political and 
racial relations between what are now Ontario and Quebec prior to 
their union in 1841, as well as the long-continued failure of the 
Maritime Provinces and Lower and Upper Canada to agree upon 
the location and financing of interconnecting railways, throttled all 
attempts in those countries to follow the example of their neighbors 
across the border. After that event the development of their mag¬ 
nificent canal system was advanced until it had become practically 
completed in 1849, about the same time that the inland waterway 
system of Ohio had attained its growth; but railways in Canada 
lagged grievousl}' behind until in the late 1840’s when a combination 
of circumstances brought about a complete change in her attitude in 
this respect. Her lack of a year-round seaport within easy reach of 
the interior, and her dependence on channels of trade icebound in 
winter months, increasingly placed her at a disadvantage in her com¬ 
petition with American carriers for western trade; also her loss of 
preference in British markets after the repeal of the corn laws in 
1846, coupled with the repeal of differential duties and navigation 
laws favoring British interests in 1848 and 1849, made a closer trade 
relation with the United States imperative, as in fact was brought 
about by the free interchange of natural products under the terms 
of the Reciprocity Treaty long negotiated and finally concluded in 
1854. Political considerations, too, were necessitating a closer tie 
between the provinces, but perhaps the most compelling of all was 
the hunger by Canadian interests for a share of the traffic of the 
Mississippi basin centering at Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Mil¬ 
waukee, Detroit, and other important centers in the United States. 

stood to have been devoted to plant purposes only, and the Champlain & St. 
Lawrence by other authorities is reported to have been 16 miles in length. 
This apparently accounts for the discrepancy of 14 miles between the figure 
given by this authority and that usually quoted in this connection. 
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The changing situation in the United States gave special empha¬ 
sis to the moves by Canadians for participation in the transport of 
the products of their neighbor on the south. Famine in Ireland and 
food shortages generally in Europe, as well as revolution in many of 
the European countries, gave impetus in the 1840’s to the demand 
there for American foodstuffs, which was accentuated later by the 
Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, and the British War with China 


in the 1850’s. In addition to this the discovery of gold in California 
in 1848, the growing appreciation of the value of copper- and iron- 
ore deposits in Michigan, and the perfection of the McCormick reaper 
and other labor-saving agricultural devices in the 1840’s and 1850’s, 
with their enormous effect on the lowered cost of producing cereals, in 
combination with an unparalleled pouring of population from Europe 
and the eastern states of the Union into the American West, made the 
United States a treasure house on which to draw for the multiplying 
needs overseas. The settlement of the boundary disputes between 
Canada and the United States in 1842 in respect of the border be¬ 
tween Maine and New Brunswick and in the Oregon country of the 
Far Northwest in 1846, along with the cordial relations of the two 


peoples which led up to the signing of the Reciprocity Treaty in 1854 
and the western immigration induced by the Kansas-Nebraska Act of 
the same year, all had an important part in this chain of events 
which stimulated the creation of railway interrelations between the 
two countries. In addition to this the exercise of the bonding privi¬ 
lege, strengthened as it was in 1845, gave impetus to the movement 
of goods between points in each country over the intervening soil of 
the other and between points in each and the ports of the other. 

In quick succession then came the opening of through railway 
connections between Boston and Montreal and between New York 
and Montreal over a series of roads in 1851 and 1852, respectively: 
between Portland, Maine, and Montreal by means of two intercon¬ 
nected railways in 1853; between New York and Boston in the East 
and Chicago in the West via lines now embraced in the New York 
Central system and that of the Great Western Railway of Canada 
across the lower peninsula of Ontario in 1855; between Calais and 
frmceton, Maine, involving two crossings of the border in 1856 by 
What is now a branch of the Maine Central Railroad; and between 
Montreal and Quebec in Canada and Chicago in the United States 
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over the Grand Trunk Railway as far as Sarnia, Ontario, and thence 
by traffic arrangements over American lines in 1859. Cross-water 
boat connections between railways in the two countries were com¬ 
pleted in 1851-54 from Ogdensburg, New York, to Prescott, On¬ 
tario; in 1856 from Cape Vincent, New York, to Kingston, Ontario; 
and in 1854 from Oswego, New York, to Toronto, Ontario, as a 
water link in a route continued by rail in Canada to Collingwood, 
Ontario, on Georgian Bay, and thence by steamboat to Chicago. 8 
Prior to this time American contact with the Canadian shores of the 
Great Lakes had been effected by water carriers from the Dunkirk, 
New York, terminus of the Erie Railroad in 1851, and from the 
Buffalo, New York, terminus of the New York Central chain of rail¬ 
roads in 1842. In I860 the railway mileage of Canada had increased 
to 2,065 in contrast with the infinitesimal 66 miles of 1850, and in 
the United States 30,626 miles had come into being compared with 
9,021 in 1850. By now the American lines had reached and gone 
beyond the Mississippi, but Canada’s railways as yet were a long 
way from the prairies of the Northwest. The Laurentian Highlands 
blocked the way; and the feeling of nationalism in Canada had not 
yet crystallized into a determination to unite all of its provinces by 
bands of steel despite the physical obstacles that stood in the way and 
the paucity of traffic on a large portion of the distance from coast to 
coast. Meantime it was the traffic to and from the United States, via 
the interrelated railways, that gave to the Canadian lines the over¬ 
head business so necessary for their financial and political suc¬ 
cess, and so essential to the victory of the St. Lawrence-Great 
Lakes—Hudson routes over those of the Mississippi basin serving 
southern ports on the coasts of the lower Atlantic and the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The 1860’s and 1870’s 

In the opening year of the next decade, 1860, the Grand Trunk 
Railway secured an extension of its rails from Sarnia, Ontario, to 

6. It was on this route northward from Toronto, on October 7, 1852, that 
a steam locomotive, the Lady Elgin, first turned its wheels in Upper Canada, 
sixteen years after the Dorchester’s performance on the Champlain & St. 
Lawrence Railroad in Lower Canada, and ten years after the chain of rail¬ 
roads in New York had been connected through from the Hudson River to 
the Niagara Frontier. 
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Detroit, Michigan, and in 1864 another tie between the two coun¬ 
tries was created, this time by the Central Vermont which joined 
rails in Canada reaching to Montreal and Georgian Bay with those 
touching many New England points. Three years later, in 1867, the 
provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia at 
last were welded into a national entity—the Dominion of Canada— 
following the termination of the American Civil War in 1865 and 


after the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 had been abrogated in 1866, 
an event that was to have an enormous effect on the development of 
its railway system. At the beginning of the next decade, 1870, the 
railway mileage of Canada had grown to 2,617 and that of the 
United States to 52,922. South of the frontier the Union Pacific- 
Central Pacific transcontinental line had been completed to the Pa¬ 
cific coast in 1869, thereby giving the American Union a continuous 
railway route from ocean to ocean which, in a political sense, ac¬ 
complished what later was done in Canada to bind together its 
constituent parts. 


In 1876, as one of the prices paid for the entry of the Maritime 
Provinces mto the Confederation, the Intercolonial Railway was 
completed between Halifax and Saint John and the easterly ter- 
nnnns of the Qrand Trunk at Riv.ere du Loup, Quebec. Links were 
also started in an intended transcontinental line, situated in British 
Columbia and also westerly from Lake Superior, including a branch 

border where connection > in 1878, was made 
w th t he St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, afterward to be known as the 

S . Paul Mmneapohs & Manitoba Railway, leading to the Twin 

Cities and beyond in the United States. In this decade cross-border 

connections, too, were made in the East between railways now a part 

Of the Canadian Pacific centering at Sherbrooke and at Farnham 

S o rlT ng ‘ 0gether at the New P ort > V ™ont, gateway to 

JointTuTsTO “d “ NW En e land ’ the first ™*hing that 

p nt in 1870 and the second in 1873. In 1871 » & i 

completed from the New Brunswick & Canada Mw“ ZZt 

2 ;“-- >■ 

u opean and North American route was opened between Sf 

7 Southern, was opened across the Ontario 
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Peninsula, joining the New York Central lines in New York with the 
Michigan Central Railroad in Michigan, at the same time that the 
International Bridge over the Niagara River at Buffalo (Black 
Rock), New York, put railways on the two sides of the border in 
touch with each other. Three years after this, in 1876, a branch of 
what is now the Canadian Pacific Railway was built into Caribou, 
Maine, and extended to Presque Isle in that state in 1881. In 1875 
the rail gap was closed along the western shore of Lake Champlain 
in what is now the Delaware & Hudson Railroad connection between 
roads entering New York and Montreal—a route which by rail, 
stagecoach, and boat had been in existence since 1835. During this 
ten-year period the Canadian railway mileage had grown to 7,194 in 
1880 and that of the United States to 93,296, both associated in 
traffic movement by the connections that had been created across the 
border. 

The 1880’s and 1890’s 

The next decade was ushered in by the extension of the Grand 
Trunk rails to Chicago in 1880-81, the absorption by that road of 
the Great Western Railway of Canada in 1882, and the extension of 
the Michigan Central’s Canada Southern Railway across the border 
to a connection with the New York Central & Hudson River Rail¬ 
road at Niagara Falls in 1883. Strenuous competition for the traffic 
of the American West, centering at Chicago and destined for the 
ports of Montreal, Halifax, St. John, Portland, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, was engaged in by Canadian and 
United States carriers alike, either individually or jointly. In this 
competition for western traffic the Grand Trunk and later the Cana¬ 
dian Pacific on the northern side of the border had as competitors 
the New York Central, Erie, Pennsylvania, and Baltimore & Ohio 
railroads on the southern side, as well as the water carriers on the 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River and on the Erie Canal. Simul¬ 
taneously a new development in Canada resulted in the completion of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway transcontinental line from Montreal to 
the waters of the Pacific in 1886, and among its acquisitions was the 
line from Winnipeg south to the boundary. This was three years 
after its American prototype, the Northern Pacific, had been opened 
between its termini at the head of the Great Lakes and the Twin 
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Cities and far-off Puget Sound. In Canada the Northern Pacific 
secured an entrance to Winnipeg and other points in Manitoba in 
1888, and in the United States the Canadian Pacific, in 1890, ob¬ 
tained control of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie and 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic railways, which gave it access to the 
Twin Cities and the head of Lake Superior, and an alternative route 
from Winnipeg via the “Soo” to its lines in the Province of Ontario. 
In 1888 the Lime Ridge branch of the Maine Central Railroad, since 
abandoned, was opened from Beecher Falls, Vermont, to Cookshire 
Junction, Quebec, and extended a year later to a junction with the 
Quebec Central Railway leading to Sherbrooke and Quebec City. 
The year 1887 marked the passage by Congress of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, from which came so much that in after years affected 
the railway relations of the two countries. This was followed the next 
year by somewhat similar, but much less drastic, legislation in 
Canada. In the first year of the next decade, 1890, the Canadian 

mileage had increased to 13,151 and that of the United States to 
166,702. 


The decade from 1890 to 1900 was a momentous one in the his¬ 
tory of the interrelated railways of the two countries. The Canadian 
Pacific completed its eastern end by gaining an outlet from Mont¬ 
real to St. John, New Brunswick, across the State of Maine in 1890, 
and it rounded out its alternative transcontinental “Soo” route on 
Amencan soil in 1893 by means of an extension of the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway to a connection on the border, 
at Portal, North Dakota, with its branch leading to Pasqua near 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan. Likewise, an extension in 1890 was made 
to Windsor in southwestern Ontario, which gave the Canadian Pa- 

trTj aiIroads at Detroit ° ver whi<?h w as 

G w N eT T, g0 and the West - 14 was “ 1893 that the 
Great Northern Railway completed its transcontinental line to the 

Pacific coast, followed in after years by its branch extensions to 

inmpeg, Portage la Prairie (since abandoned), Morden and 

Brandon m the Province of Manitoba; to Northgate, North Dakota 
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Vancouver in the Province of British Columbia. On the other side of 
the continent the St. Lawrence & Adirondack Railway, now a part of 
the New York Central system, was built from the connection with its 
parent American line at the border toward Montreal in 1892; the 
Ottawa & New York Railway, also later brought under the wing of 
the New York Central, was constructed across the frontier in 1898 
and opened to traffic two years later; the Canadian Pacific and the 
lines now embraced in the New York Central system joined in 1893 
in the creation of the Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo Railway for 
their joint service between those cities; the Wabash Railway secured 
trackage rights over the Grand Trunk Railway in Ontario in 1897, 
as a link in its route between Kansas City, Missouri, and Chicago 
and its eastern terminus at Buffalo, New York. It was at the end of 
the decade, in 1899, that the Maine Central Railroad extension was 
built to Calais, where connection was made with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway at the border and also with the Princeton branch opened, as 
has been mentioned, in part through Canada in 1856. In the first 
year of the twentieth century the railway mileage of Canada had 
mounted to 17,657 and the owned mileage in the United States to 
193,346/ 

The First Two Decades of the Twentieth Century 

At the opening of the new century the Rutland Railroad, in 1901, 
secured trackage rights over Canadian rails via Alburgh, Vermont, 
to Iberville Junction, Quebec, and thence to Montreal, but later 
transferred to the Grand Trunk via Rouses Point. Then came the 
prewar era of feverish activity in Canada, during which the newly 
bom Canadian Northern Railway and the Dominion’s pioneer rail¬ 
way, the Grand Trunk, extended and expanded their systems, in 
competition with the Canadian Pacific and each other, for the rap¬ 
idly mounting traffic from the Prairie Provinces to the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts. In this the Canadian Northern, in 1901, found it con¬ 
venient to cross the border twice on its way along the valley of the 
Rainy River between Winnipeg and Fort William, Ontario, and 
once with its line branching therefrom toward Duluth, in 1907, and 
thence by means of traffic arrangements over the Chicago & North¬ 
western Railroad to Chicago. It was in this era, too, that the Pere 

7. June 30, 1900. 
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Marquette Railway extended its service across the Ontario Penin¬ 
sula, in 1903—4, from its termini in Michigan to connections with 
other American roads at Buffalo and Niagara Falls, New York; 
also that the Delaware & Hudson, in 1907, acquired its own line in 
Canada from Rouses Point, New York, toward Montreal, and the 
Canadian Pacific its own entrance into Chicago from the West, in 
1909, through its control of the Wisconsin Central Railway con¬ 
necting at the Twin Cities with the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie. In the latter year the extension of the Chicago, Mil¬ 
waukee & St. Paul to the Pacific coast was completed, although it 
made no direct connections with railways across the border. In 1910 
the owned mileage of the United States stood at 240,293 8 and that 
of Canada at 24,731. The year 1915 was marked by the completion 
of two new transcontinental routes from coast to coast in Canada, 
that of the Grand Trunk terminating at Prince Rupert on the Pa¬ 
cific and that of the Canadian Northern ending at Vancouver on 
the Strait of Georgia, one cross-border connection having been ef¬ 
fected in the same year between the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad at 
Van Buren, Maine, and the National Transcontinental Railway at 
St. Leonard, New Brunswick, and another between Kingsgate, Brit¬ 
ish Columbia, and Spokane, Washington—the Spokane Interna¬ 
tional Railway, which was secured by the Canadian Pacific in 1917. 

So, as the World War opened, the railways of Canada spanned 
the continent by means of six different routes—three situated for 
he fuff distance in Canada except the Canadian Pacific’s link 
across the State of Maine and the Canadian Northern’s along the 

Un^Tst*? g K ° f M 'T SOta; and as man y more within the 

U f . . , StatcS as b y-passes through traffic-producing territory south 
of the border. The through east-and-west America/lines, within the 
border influence then numbered three, with connections, from the 
Pacific coast to the head of the Great Lakes and Chicago; and thence 
six, wnth connections, to the Atlantic seaboard at Boston, New York 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, of which three V ’ 

across the intervening province of Ontario between thelietroSd 

8. June 80, 1910. J 
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brought all of the railways of the two countries into a more or less 
close relation, amounting as they did after the War was ended, in 
1920, to 38,557 miles in Canada and 252,845 owned mileage in the 
United States. 

It was in these two decades that important railway legislation was 
enacted by the two countries—that establishing the Board of Rail¬ 
way Commissioners for Canada in 1903 and importantly amended 
in 1919; and, in the United States, the Hepburn and Mann-Elkins 
amendments to the original Act to Regulate Commerce, in 1906 and 
1910, respectively, the Erdman Act in 1913, and the Adamson Act 
in 1916. The Panama Canal Act, enacted by Congress in 1912, sub¬ 
sequently had an enormous effect on the railways of both countries. 

Recent Events, 1920-35 

The railways of both countries went through a trying time during 
the War, from which those of the United States emerged with the 
lesser change in corporate structure. Private ownership and opera¬ 
tion remained as it had been. In Canada, however, the desperate 
financial condition of the Canadian Northern, Grand Trunk, and 
Grand Trunk Pacific railways led to their incorporation with the 
Intercolonial and National Transcontinental railways, and other 
government-owned lines, into the Canadian National Railways sys¬ 
tem controlled by the Dominion Government, the last step in which 
was taken in 1923. Following this the principal extensions in Canada 
were the Hudson Bay Railway which reached its terminus at Church¬ 
ill, Manitoba, in 1929, and opened to service in 1931, and the 
Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Railway which in 1932 reached 
the same waters, at the bay named after Captain James who had 
discovered it three hundred years before. In the United States there 
was little or no postwar railway construction; by 1933, as already 
mentioned, its owned railway mileage stood at 245,735, all in private 
hands, and that of Canada at 41,997 of which 21,727 miles were 
owned or controlled by the Government and 20,270 miles were under 
private ownership. 9 

9. Operated mileages 256,881 miles and 43,081 miles in the two countries, 
respectively, in the former of which is included the 32-mile freight-collecting 
Canadan Pacific Railway electric line in Maine as well as in the owned mile¬ 
age. 
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Important railway legislation, indirectly affecting both countries, 
was passed by Congress in 1920 and thereafter known as the Trans¬ 
portation Act, the Railway Labor Act in 1926, and the Emergency 
Railroad Transportation Act in 1933. 

As these words are written, four centuries after Cartier’s dis¬ 
covery of the St. Lawrence and a hundred years after the railway in 
America first commenced to poke its way from one side of the border 
toward the other, a pronounced change in methods of transportation 
is again imminent. Competition in the air and beneath the ground, 
as well as by highway and on the water, are forcing the railway to 
abandon many of its practices of the past and adopt new ones call¬ 
ing for fresh capital not now obtainable from the investing public 
whose fingers in this have been badly burned. Much of the railway 
mileage of the continent has been put out of business by its competi¬ 
tors and will be torn up, to the further grief of its owners and of the 
employees who thereby will lose their jobs. Then, too, the question of 
government ownership, already in effect on more than a half of the 
railway system of Canada, is pressing to the fore. The events of his¬ 
tory have brought us to a crisis in which the railways of the two 
countries indeed have a common interest. 

With the aid of this chronological outline of the progress of trans¬ 
portation m step with events of history in the United States and 
Canada attention may be directed to the opening and use of the 

numerous border gateways through which their railways have been 
brought into close association. 



CHAPTER III 


NORTHEASTERN GATEWAYS 

It was in the vicinity of the section of the border extending from the 
head of the rapids in the St. Lawrence at Ogdensburg, New York, 
and Prescott, Ontario, to its easterly terminus at Passamaquoddy 
Bay, Maine, that moves were first made for the joining together of 
the railways of Canada and the United States. The Stockton & 
Darlington Railway in England had no sooner been opened to pub¬ 
lic use for the transport of both passenger and freight in 1825, than 
the adoption of similar means was actively discussed on both sides of 
the border. In Canada this was prompted by her urgent need for 
better access to foreign markets through near-by year-round ocean 
ports of ample depth for ocean vessels, her own port at Montreal 
being icebound for upward of four months of the year and then pos¬ 
sessing a channel depth of but ten or eleven feet. She also desired to 
supply her own natural products, and those of the American West, 
to the teeming population in New England by routes on her soil 
which would be in a position successfully to compete with the Erie 
Canal from the Great Lakes to the sea. Conversely, the people of 
New England looked to Canada for a near-by market for their 
manufactured products, and for channels of communication with the 
West that would free them from the payment of tribute to their New 
York rival. The railway with its freedom from the many limitations 
of the canal, coupled with its superior reliability and speed, promised 
to serve these ends. Moreover, in Canada there was a growing desire 
for dependable } r ear-round railway communication between the prov¬ 
inces, for political as well as commercial reasons, even though the 
route in part should traverse the territory of their neighbor on the 
south. 

Preliminary Moves 

As early as 1829 the building of a railway between Boston and the 
St. Lawrence River was discussed with the object of tapping the 
Great Lakes traffic at Ogdensburg before it should enter the Cana¬ 
dian system of canals leading from there to Montreal, and its con- 
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struction was seriously considered at a convention called for that 
purpose at Montpelier, Vermont, in 1830. In the latter year con¬ 
sideration in Lower Canada, now Quebec, was given to the creation 
of a portage railway, for spring and autumn use, between the St. 
Lawrence River opposite Montreal and the upper end of the Cham- 
bly Rapids in the Richelieu River at St. Johns, Quebec, this to con¬ 
stitute a link in the long-established water route via the Hudson 
River and Lake Champlain between New York and Canada. 1 The 
feelers thus gropingly extended were translated a generation later 
into continuous bonds of steel between the two countries, over which 
the first train was run from Montreal via St. Johns to Boston in 
1851. At the other end of this section of the border discussions of a 
rail connection between the St. Lawrence River and the Atlantic 
coast were had in 1832 when the St. Andrews & Quebec Railway was 
proposed in the productive valley of the St. John River within the 
jurisdiction of New Brunswick and Lower Canada. The project was 
unpopular in Lower Canada and in 1836 was brought to a halt at 
the request of the United States Government because of its location 
within the limits of territory claimed by the State of Maine. It did 
not come into being as a whole until 1889, fifty-seven years after it 
had been first broached. On the neighboring coast of Maine early 
plans were contemplated for a railroad to Quebec City—one from 
Belfast which was actually chartered in both countries in 1836, 
another from Wiscasset, and still another from Portland, none of 
which ever materialized. At Windsor, Vermont, a convention was 
heid m 1836 for the taking of preliminary measures for a railroad in 
the valley of the Connecticut River and its tributary the Passump- 
sic, over which it was intended that Boston and New York should be 
connected with the cities of Montreal and Quebec—a project which 
was not realized until a third of a century later. 


First Cross-Border Rail Communication 
Out of this ferment of ideas and effort, however, there emerged a 

'' AdV ,° Cated editorially in the Montreal Ca^tU, December 1 1821- 
articles of incorporation of the "Champlain and St. Lawrence RailjJ" ’ 

mved February 25, 1882 ; work started thereon in IsasTfct tfata onerat d 

X^eT 1 ’ 1888 (Th0mpSOa and Edgar ’ “ 
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succession of roads, of which a portion of the present Central Ver¬ 
mont Railway was the keystone, reaching continuously from Boston 
through Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Vermont to Rouses 
Point, New York, and thence through Lower Canada to Montreal 
in one direction, and in the other direction through the State of New 
York to Ogdensburg and across the St. Lawrence by boat to a junc¬ 
tion with a Canadian line leading from Prescott to Ottawa, Ontario 
then named Bytown—through a region rich in forest products. 
The eastern end of this chain—the Boston & Lowell Railroad—was 
opened in 1835, followed by the Nashua & Lowell in 1838, the Con¬ 
cord Railroad in 1842, the Northern Railroad as far as the Con¬ 
necticut River in 1847, the Vermont Central and Vermont & Canada 
allied railroads from White River Junction, Vermont, to Rouses 
Point, New York, January 1, 1851, and the Northern or Ogdens¬ 
burg Railroad in New' York from the last-named point to Ogdens¬ 
burg in 1850. On the Canadian side of the border the sixteen-mile 
link known as the Champlain & St. Lawrence Railroad, from La- 
prairie, Quebec, on the south bank of the St. Lawrence, some few 
miles upstream from Montreal, was opened, as has been stated, with 
both horses and the Kitten in 1836, to St. Johns, and fully changed 
to steam motive power in 1837. 2 It was the first steam railway to be 
operated in Canada, one hundred years ago, born of the efforts, it is 
said, of Jason C. Pierce, an American who became a citizen of 
Canada and a resident of St. Johns, Quebec, in 1825. For fourteen 
years it served its original purpose as a rail portage in the Mont¬ 
real-New York route, in which through connections previously had 
been established in 1835 by oxcart and stage from the south bank of 
the St. Lawrence to St. Johns on the Richelieu River, thence by 
steamboat to the head of Lake Champlain, thence by stagecoach to 
Saratoga and beyond by railroad to Troy, with an alternative route 
via the Champlain Canal to Troy, and thence by steamboat on the 
Hudson to the port of New York. Not until the summer of 1851 was 
it extended southerly from St. Johns to the connection with the Ver¬ 
mont Central’s line at Rouses Point, and in 1852 altered at its 
northern end so that its new terminus at St. Lambert, Quebec, would 
be more nearly opposite Montreal than its old one at Laprairie. The 
line promoted by American interests from Prescott to Ottawa, first 

2. See footnotes, pp. 37, 49, supra. 
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known as the Bytown & Prescott and then as the St. Lawrence & 
Ottawa Railway, was opened for its full length in 1854), a year be¬ 
fore its scope was widened by reason of the completion of the Grand 
Trunk Railway from Montreal west to Prescott and beyond. 

At the northern terminus of the Champlain & St. Lawrence Rail¬ 
road, known as the Montreal & Champlain Railroad after 1857, 3 


business with Montreal was transacted across the river by boat until 
the Victoria Bridge was opened to traffic in 1860. At the Ogdens- 
burg-Prescott crossing of the river the traffic was handled by boat. 
Ogdensburg itself was made a point of interchange with a large fleet 
of steamers which at first furnished a daily service to and from 
Chicago, destined to dwindle until it practically disappeared in 
1880. It should be noted that, from 1851 until the Grand Trunk 
Railway was opened to Upper Canada in 1857, the favorite route 
between Montreal and towns in Ontario was via Rouses Point and 
the Northern Railroad over American soil to the foot of navigation 
on Lake Ontario at Ogdensburg, another evidence of the closeness of 
transportation relations between the two countries. 

The opening of the Montreal-Boston route in the fall of 1851, due 
more to the efforts of Charles Paine, President of the Vermont Cen¬ 
tral Railroad, than to any other one man, was made an occasion for 
great rejoicing by the people of both countries when a jubilee in 
its honor was held in Boston on September 17, 18, and 19 of that 
year. President Fillmore, Secretary of State Daniel Webster, and 
other United States government and state officials were then pres¬ 
ent, as well as many dignitaries from Canada, headed by Governor 
General Lord Elgin. 4 


It should be added that with the opening of the all-rail route from 
Montreal to Boston, one to New York also came into being via a 
roundabout course through White River Junction and over a suc¬ 
cession of completed roads in the Connecticut River Valley and alone 
the shores of Long Island Sound, and another and more direct one 
via Rutland, Eagle Bridge, Troy, and the Hudson River Railroad 
in the following year, 185*.- Both were less direct than their rad- 


3. See p. 91, infra. 

C ° mmUniCaii0n beiw «" *»“<"■ Canada, Boston Railroad 
I] W ' S ' Rann ’ m “° r * °f CMtend'n County, Vermont (1886), pp. m, 
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and-water rival via Lake Champlain, but were without its handicaps 
which continued until its missing rail link was opened in 1875. 

Of the group of roads thus playing their part in the opening of 
through rail service from New York and Boston at one end, to 
Montreal, Ogdensburg, and Ottawa at the other, the four in tandem 
between Boston and White River Junction, Vermont, were subse¬ 
quently absorbed by the Boston & Maine Railroad system; the one 
from Rouses Point to Ogdensburg had its name changed to the 
Ogdensburg Railroad and then the Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain. 
Afterward it came into the hands of the Central Vermont Railroad 
and finally became a part of the Rutland Railroad. The St. Law¬ 
rence & Ottawa road in time was absorbed by the Canadian Pa¬ 
cific. Of the succession of roads in the Connecticut River Valley and 
beyond, the one from White River Junction to Windsor remained a 
part of the Central Vermont system, those continuing as far as 
Springfield, Massachusetts, fell to the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
and from Springfield to New York to the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad. 

On this entire group of interrelated railways the standard gauge 
was adopted, 4' 8 V 2 ", so that locomotives and cars could pass freely 
from one to the other without the transshipment of persons and 
property as elsewhere was made necessary where the American rail¬ 
road, with its standard gauge, came in contact with the 5' 6 gauge 
of Canadian railways which remained unchanged until the 1870 s, 
except where a third rail was provided for the accommodation of 
American equipment. 

Rutland Railroad 

Under the names of the Rutland & Burlington and Rutland rail¬ 
roads this line was opened from Bellows Falls, Vermont, to Burling¬ 
ton in 1849, in which year train service to Boston was inaugurated 
over what is now the Boston & Maine Railroad. At Burlington a 
connection was made with the Vermont Central Railroad, which m 
the following year was extended to Rouses Point under the name of 
the Vermont & Canada Railroad. In 1852 the completion of railways 
between Rutland and Troy, New York, in conjunction with the 
opening of a rail route to the south along the eastern shore of the 
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Hudson River, afforded an all-rail route from Montreal to New 
York, which, as already mentioned, was less direct but better for all- 
year operation than the one put in service in the same year by rail 
from Troy through Saratoga to Whitehall, New York, thence by 
steamer on Lake Champlain to Plattsburg and thence by rail through 
Mooers Junction, New York, and Lachine, Quebec, over the Mont¬ 
real & New York Railroad to Montreal, as will be explained in the 
succeeding chapter. 6 In the fall of the preceding year, 1851, a steam¬ 
boat connection was also effected between the terminus of the Rut¬ 
land & Burlington Railroad at Burlington and the newly established 
Rouses Point terminus of the Champlain & St. Lawrence Railroad 
on the other side of Lake Champlain, after which St. Johns ceased 
to be the northern end of the steamboat service which had been com¬ 
menced with the Vermont in 1809. It was not until 1901 that the 


Rutland Railroad was extended from Burlington across Lake Cham¬ 
plain to a connection with the old Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain 
which meantime it had acquired, and thence from Alburgh, Vermont, 
to Noyan Junction, Quebec, where a junction was made with the 
Quebec, Montreal & Southern Railway leading to Iberville Junction 
and beyond over the Canadian Pacific to Montreal. In 1917 this ar¬ 
rangement was replaced by one which permitted Rutland Railroad 
passenger trains, operating as Grand Trunk Railway trains with 
Rutland Railroad crews and power, to run from Rouses Point to 
Montreal over the rails of the Canadian system. Freight movement 
oyer the Noyan Junction branch, 3.36 miles long in Canada, was 
discontinued some years ago. At Ogdensburg the Rutland Railroad’s 

car-ferry connection across the St. Lawrence to Prescott, Ontario, 
was discontinued in 1912. 


The Rutland Railroad, therefore, now operates no mileage in 
anada, but affords the public through passenger-train service be¬ 
tween Boston and New York and Montreal via Rouses Point, under 
an arrangement which obviates a change of cars at the border. The 

°™T ° f T af5C With the Canadian roads »* P^cott, con- 

m! "L P i gram fr ° m tHe W<St and eanned fish from the 

“th hTcInT C£S ’ g SmCe Came t0 “ end ' Frei S ht interchanges 
With the Canadian carriers are now effected at Rouses Point. 


6- P. 90, infra. 
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Canadian National Railways 

In addition to its access to Rouses Point by means of a 1.1-mile 
extension of the old Champlain & St. Lawrence Railroad across the 
border just south of Cantic, Quebec, in 1851, the Canadian Na¬ 
tional Railways system reaches points in the United States by means 
of the Central Vermont Railway over which it exercises control, and 
by means of its line to Portland, Maine. The Vermont Central, now 
the Central Vermont Railway, went through many vicissitudes, in¬ 
volving the loss of its line west of Rouses Point, before in effect it 
became a part of the system beyond the border. Originally opened 
in 1849, as has been mentioned, from Burlington to White River 
Junction, Vermont, where connection was made with the route to 
Boston, and from Essex Junction near Burlington to a junction 
with the Champlain & St. Lawrence Railroad, at Rouses Point, 
under the name of the Vermont and Canada Railroad in 1851, it also 
opened its branch along the Connecticut River southerly to Windsor, 
Vermont, in 1849, where a junction was made with a series of roads 
over which access was had to New York and finally to New London, 
Connecticut, and thence by steamer to New York in 1865. In the 
year before, 1864, it had completed an extension from a junction 
point near Swanton, Vermont, to Iberville Junction, Quebec, known 
in Canada as the Montreal & Vermont Junction Railway, crossing 
the border between Highgate Springs, Vermont, and St. Armand, 
Quebec, and gaining an entrance to Montreal over the rails of the 
Grand Trunk Railway. At East Alburgh, Vermont, in 1897, it was 
joined by means of a 3.1-mile connection, named the Vermont & 
Province Line Railroad, with the Canada Atlantic Railway. The 
latter road, in which the line from Ottawa to Parry Sound was in¬ 
corporated in 1896, in turn was absorbed by the Grand Trunk in 
1905 and now is a part of the Canadian National Railways extend¬ 
ing from the junction with the Central Vermont through Ottawa to 
Depot Harbor, Ontario, on Georgian Bay and thence by steamer to 
Milwaukee and Chicago. 7 In 1899 the Central Vermont was brought 
under the control of the Grand Trunk and now is the loute over 
which the Canadian National Railways gain access to New England 
points, including Boston and the port of New York. 

A dramatic episode in the history of the chain of railroads between 

7. See footnote, p. 12, supra. 
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Boston and Rouses Point, of which the Vermont Central was the 
leading one, was the notable part its executives, in cooperation with 
influential Canadians, played in the move in 1865-67 to make it the 
nucleus of an international railway extending from its terminus, in 
northern Vermont, through Canada via Montreal to Sault Ste 



Canadian National Gateroays between the Province of Quebec 

and New England 
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Marie, thence through the states of Wisconsin and Minnesota to the 
Red River and thence through the Canadian Northwest to the Pa¬ 
cific. The idea then came to naught, but from it later sprang the 
Northern Pacific extending westward from the head of Lake Su¬ 
perior on the American side of the border to Puget Sound, and the 
Canadian Pacific reaching from ocean to ocean entirely on Canadian 
soil excepting its short-cut across the State of Maine. 8 

While the adopted gauge on the Central Vermont system was 
from the start 4' 814", that of its connection at Montreal was 5' 6", 
thus necessitating a break of bulk at that point of interchange. This 
was a serious handicap to this route in competition with the Boston 
& Albany—New York Central standard-gauge through line for Chi¬ 
cago and St. Louis business. It did not disappear until the gauge of 
practically all the Canadian railways was changed to 4' 8 %" i n the 
1870’s. 

Of the 457 miles of road operated by the Central Vermont, 432® 
miles are in the United States and 25.33 miles are in Canada, on 
which 236,575 tons of revenue freight were handled in 1933. Of this, 
7,265 tons originated on this road and 194,483 tons were received 
from other roads in Canada, a total of 201,748 tons which in large 
part moved south through the St. Armand-Highgate Springs gate¬ 
way into the United States. In the other direction 34,827 tons were 
carried in that year. The character of the traffic so handled in 
Canada is indicated in Table 3. 10 

Manufactures and miscellaneous in 1933, therefore, came first in 
volume of movement, forest products next, and agricultural prod¬ 
ucts third, the larger proportion by far moving southbound into the 
United States. 

Although possessing but one border crossing of its own, the Cen¬ 
tral Vermont has, as already pointed out, direct connection with the 
rails of the company by which it is controlled, the Canadian Na¬ 
tional Railways, which crosses the border between Noyan Junction, 
Quebec, and East Alburgh, Vermont. The combined traffic of both 
gateways is given on page 61. 

8. See p. 124, infra. 

9. Statistics of Railways in the United States, 1983, p. 16; 430 miles re 
ported by the carrier in 1934. 

10. Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada, 1933, pp. 130-185, inclusive. 
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TABLE 3 

Central Vermont Tonnages through St. Armand-Highgate 

Springs Gateway in 1933 

Received 
from Foreign 
Received from Connections 



Originating 
on C.V. Ry. 

Other Roads 
in Canada 

including C.V. 
Ry. in U.8. 

Total 

Agricultural products 

4,803 

36,910 

11,905 

53,618 

Animal products 

111 

944 

192 

1,247 

Mine products 

1,416 

12,504 

3,028 

16,948 

Forest products 

63 

68,774 

3,660 

72,497 

Manufactures and miscel 
laneous 

872 

75,351 

16,042 

92,265 

Total 

7,265 

194,483 

34,827 

236,576 


The ambitious plans made by the Grand Trunk management 
under Mr. Hays in 1904 for the expansion of the Central Vermont 
system in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island came to 
naught, but this Canadian outlet through the United States remains 
a most potent factor in the differential rate situation in the East, as 
will be explained in another chapter. 

While Boston, New York, and Montreal were thus connected by 
rail through Rouses Point in the early 1850’s, Portland, Maine, en¬ 
tered the field as another rival for the trade of the Canadas and a 
share of the traffic moving over their magnificent system of water¬ 
ways from the American West to tidewater. It also aspired to a 
place in a through rail route between Upper and Lower Canada and 
the Maritime Provinces in which differences of opinion as to location 
and financing of such a railway entirely on their own soil had re¬ 
sulted in a stalemate. Mention has been made of the abandonment of 
the St. Andrews & Quebec project in 1836 because of the Maine- 
New Brunswick boundary dispute. After this was settled in 1842, 
surveys were made for alternative intercolonial routes between Hali¬ 
fax and Quebec, one in the fertile valley of the St. John River 
favored as a commercial venture by New Brunswick, and the other, 
completed in 1818 by Major Robinson, on a circuitous course remote 
from the border through an unproductive wilderness preferred by 
treat Britain for military reasons. These motives were found to be 
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irreconcilable, and for many years the Canadas and the Maritime 
Provinces were without rail communication entirely under their own 
flag. 

At this juncture John A. Poor of Portland stepped into the arena, 
in 1843, and advocated the building of a railway from Montreal to 
his city, as an ice-free outlet for the through traffic of the West mov¬ 
ing in Canadian channels and for the local trade of the flourishing 
Eastern Townships in Lower Canada. With this he proposed the con¬ 
struction easterly from Portland of a railroad through Maine to 
Saint John, New Brunswick, and Halifax, Nova Scotia, 11 and thence 
to Cape Canso at the extremity of Nova Scotia, beyond which a 
shortened ocean voyage in conjunction with a rail journey across 
Ireland, a jump by water to Holyhead, and travel by rail through 
England, would, it was claimed, save several days in the passage of 
passengers and mail between New York and London. It will be seen 
that his project really was intended as an international all-rail con¬ 
nection between Montreal and the Maritime Provinces, via territory 
south of the border that promised rewards in traffic not to be had in 
the wilds of eastern Canada. In this, Portland was to be the focal 
point. The idea, backed also by two leading citizens on the north, 
Joseph Howe of Nova Scotia and Alexander T. Galt of Lower 
Canada, won support in both countries and resulted in the formation 
of the St. Lawrence & Atlantic Railway in Lower Canada, and the 
Atlantic & St. Lawrence Railroad in Maine, which met at the bor¬ 
der between Stanhope, Quebec, and Norton Mills, Vermont, and were 
opened for traffic between Longueuil, Quebec, opposite Montreal, 
and Portland on July 18, 1853. In the same year they were taken 
over by the Grand Trunk Railway. As will be explained later, the 
project easterly from Portland languished for many years and after 
its long-deferred completion in 1871 was incorporated in the Maine 
Central and Canadian Pacific systems on the two sides of the 
border, respectively. 

At Portland this Canadian line not only established its own port 
facilities but also there made contact with the Portland, Saco & 

11. Proposed by Henry Fairbairn in 1832 as a rail way for wagons from 
Halifax, via Saint John, to join with systems which, it was claimed, would 
soon connect New York and Boston with all New England (Thompson and 
Edgar, Canadian Railway Development, p. 3). Also see p. 67, infra. 
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Portsmouth Railroad, a standard-gauge line to Boston, now owned 
by the Boston & Maine Railroad, which was opened in 1842 with 
steamship connections to Saint John, New Brunswick, and Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. Its 5' 6" gauge was subsequently adopted by practi¬ 
cally all the Canadian roads, including its lessee the Grand Trunk, 
and had already been adopted by the connecting series of Maine 
railroads of which the first link easterly was opened in 1849 and 
gradually extended as proposed by Mr. Poor through Waterville 
and Bangor to the boundary at Vanceboro in 1871. Various reasons 
were advanced for the use of a wider gauge than the standard in 
general use on the American railroads with which the Canadian lines 
would have relations. One was that the 5' 6" gauge would permit 
more economical operation, another that the break of bulk at points 
of contact with connecting railroads would be advantageous to local 
interests, still another that this obstacle to the interchange of cars 
with connections would prevent the theft or unduly long detention 
of such equipment by foreign roads and that the change of cars at 
transition points would afford passengers healthful exercise. Along 
with these went the further argument that a difference in gauge 
would prevent the diversion of traffic to competing regions or the 
dominance of the carriers of one region by those of another having 
diverse interests to serve. Perhaps the moving influence in the reach¬ 
ing of a decision of such widespread importance in Canadian affairs, 
was the voice of the chief engineer of the joint line between Portland 
and Montreal, Alvin C. Morton, who as an engineer of the Erie 
Railroad had no doubt become impressed with what he conceived to 
be the merits of the 6' 0" gauge adopted by that line in the 1830’s. 
As we now look back, the reasons then given for adopting the wider 
gauge were puerile or shortsighted, and in any event not to be given 
any weight whatsoever against the use of a uniform gauge usable 
by all carriers of both countries as in fact came about in Canada and 
the states north of the Potomac and Ohio rivers in the 1870’s. 

From this recital it will be seen that lines of the Canadian Na¬ 
tional Railways come in contact with the border at one gateway 
near Rouses Point, New York—where connection is made with 
American carriers, and that they cross the border at three gateways 
near East Alburgh, Highgate Springs, and Norton Mills, Ver¬ 
mont. From these points of crossing the Canadian National Rail- 
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ways continue south as controlled lines aggregating 432 miles within 
the Central Vermont system, 3 miles of connections in Vermont, and 
172 miles to the sea at Portland, a total of 607 miles 12 operated by 
or in the interest of Canadian railways in the Northeastern Region 
where New England and also a corner of New York adjoin the prov¬ 
inces of New Brunswick and Quebec. By their means the Canadian 
National Railways are furnished access to ice-free ports in the 
United States and to a large portion of the producing and consum¬ 
ing population of New England as well as the metropolitan region 
of New York. The approximate total tonnages, revenue and non¬ 
revenue, and the character of traffic moving through their four 
gateways in the years 1929 to 1934, inclusive, are shown in the table 
that follows. 18 

A number of instructive conclusions are to be drawn from this 
showing. The total movement to the United States far exceeded the 
movement to Canada, the only exception occurring at the Cantic- 
Rouses Point gateway where the predominating flow of traffic was 
northbound. The volume of movement as a whole in each direction 
dropped sharply to the extent of 50 per cent between 1929 and 
1933. At one of them, however—the Stanhope—Norton Mills gateway 
—the falling off was more pronounced than at the others, due no 
doubt to the dwindling of export trade through Portland, in con¬ 
formity with Canada’s policy to favor her own ports at Halifax and 
Saint John. 

One other feature will attract attention, and that is the impor¬ 
tance of these four gateways as means of access by the differential 
routes of the Canadian National Railways both to the eastern ter¬ 
mini of that great system in the United States and to the producing 
and consuming population of New England. 14 

12. As reported by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1933; see p. 
20, supra. 

13. Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the Unite 
States and Canada, 1935—36. 

14. Data dealing with the Canadian National Railways, including their 
predecessors, the Grand Trunk, Canadian Northern, and other roads, will be 
found in the various works listed in the Bibliography, infra, and in Corre¬ 
spondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the United States an 
Canada, 1935-36. 
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From U^. Pulpi paper, sar- Feed, tobacco, cot- Coffee, granite, Tobacco, fruit, 

dines, scrap, con- ton, granite, lime, hides, paper, bag- vegetables, coal, 

duits, merchandise, rubber, cores, ex- ging, rubber, slate, oil, steel, 

tract, merchandise, merchandise. soda, merchandise. 

# For character of revenue freight in this year, as reported in Steam Railway Statistics for Canada, 1933 , see p. 57, supra. 
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Canadian Pacific Railway 

The railroad proposed at the Windsor, Vermont, convention in 
1836, to connect lines leading to Boston and New York with others 
leading in Canada to Montreal and Quebec, via the Connecticut 
River Valley north of White River Junction, Vermont, went for¬ 
ward by fits and starts. Under the name of the Connecticut & Pas- 
sumpsic Rivers Railroad, afterward acquired by the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, it was started at Windsor in 1845 and slowly built north¬ 
ward until it reached Wells River, Vermont, in 1848, St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont, in 1852, Barton in 1858-59, Newport in 1863, and finally 
the boundary near North Derby, Vermont, in 1870, where it made a 
connection with a road organized in its interest, the Massawippi 
Valley Railway, 15 extending therefrom to Lennoxville, Quebec, and 
thence in 1873 by means of trackage rights over the Grand Trunk 
Railway to Sherbrooke. In 1871 the South-Eastern Railway in Que¬ 
bec was extended from Farnham to a crossing of the border near 
Richford, Vermont, beyond which a connection, under the name of 
the Missisquoi & Clyde Rivers Railway, crossing and recrossing 
the border twice, was made in 1873 with the Boston & Maine’s Con¬ 
necticut & Passumpsic Rivers Railroad at Newport, Vermont. In 
1883 these lines, uniting at Newport from the west and east, were 
leased by the Canadian Pacific Railway, which in 1926 also leased 
the line south of Newport, as far as Wells River, Vermont, from the 
Boston & Maine Railroad. Mention, too, should be made of the 
branch from North Troy, Vermont, on the Richford-Newport line, 
built in 1911 as the Midland Railroad of Vermont to the border and 
extending thence to Mansonville and beyond to Windsor Mills in the 
neighboring province of Quebec. Through the border gateways near 
Richford and North Derby flows the traffic of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway from Montreal and Quebec to Wells River and thence to 
Boston and New York over the rails of the Boston & Maine and New 
York, New Haven & Hartford railroads, with access, too, over the 
Maine Central Railroad to Portland. The length of line so operated 
by the Canadian Pacific in the State of Vermont in 1935 aggregated 
91.5 miles. 

15. Leased to the Connecticut & Passumpsic Rivers Railroad, a subsidiary 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad, and subleased by the latter to the Canadian 
Pacific’s Quebec Central Railway. 
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Across the State of Maine the Canadian Pacific carries its trans¬ 
continental traffic on its way to and from the Maritime Province 
ports of Saint John and Halifax, by means of its own rails for 144.6 
miles from the border near Lowelltown, Maine, easterly to Matta- 



and Nero England 
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wamkeag, Maine, and therefrom by means of trackage rights over 
the Maine Central Railroad for 56.8 miles to Vanceboro on the east¬ 
ern border of Maine, where it rejoins its own rails in the Province of 
New Brunswick. Between its two border gateways to this State the 
Canadian Pacific, therefore, operates over 201.4 miles of line, of 
which its own section was originally the International Railway Com¬ 
pany of Maine, afterward acquired by the Atlantic & Northwest 
Railway and opened to traffic in 1889. 

In eastern Maine the Canadian Pacific has access to the rich 
potato region in Aroostook County, by means of branches from its 
New Brunswick line in the valley of the St. John River. The one 
from Debec, New Brunswick, to Houlton, Maine, built under the 
name of the Houlton Branch Railroad and completed in 1871, 
crosses the border near the latter place; and that from Aroostook, 
New Brunswick, built under the name of the Aroostook River Rail¬ 
road through Fort Fairfield in 1876 to Caribou, Maine, and ex¬ 
tended in 1881 to Presque Isle, crosses the border just east of Fort 
Fairfield, Maine, the two embracing 32.4 miles within the limits of 
the United States. In addition to this the 32.1-mile electrically 
operated Aroostook Valley Railroad, controlled by the same com¬ 
pany, serves as a feeder for the last-named branch, so that altogether 
64.5 miles of Canadian Pacific lines are employed in eastern Maine 
as collectors of local traffic which in large part thus moves to the 
American market through New Brunswick and Maine. 

The Canadian Pacific comes in contact with an American carrier, 
the Maine Central Railroad, at two points of interchange on the 
Maine border. The first of these is at Vanceboro, Maine, on the route 
between Saint John, New Brunswick, and Portland, Maine, origi¬ 
nally proposed by John A. Poor in 1843. The portion lying in New 
Brunswick, known as the European & North American Railway, 
went through a most checkered career, despite its rosy prospects as 
a link between the Maritime Provinces and American markets and a 
means of shortening the ocean voyage between New York and Lon¬ 
don. Work on it was started at Saint John in 1853, then stopped, 
and finally revived in earnest in 1864. It was completed in 1871 and 
leased to the Canadian Pacific in 1890, along with the other parts of 
the New Brunswick Railway in which had been incorporated various 
lines in the Province. In this combination were included the above- 
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mentioned branches to Houlton and Presque Isle, Maine, and the 
one from which they sprang on the site of the old St. Andrews & 
Halifax project paralleling the border of Maine and finished to its 
terminus at Edmundston, New Brunswick, in 1878. The other point 
of contact with the Maine Central is at St. Stephen, New Brunswick, 
opposite Calais, Maine, to which a branch of the system leased by 
the Canadian Pacific was built in 1896, and opened to Milltown, 
Maine, in 1897. 

Ten gateways or crossings of the border, therefore, give the 
Canadian Pacific Railway entrance to the northeastern region of the 
United States, affording access to 357.4 miles of controlled railway 
on American soil over which in 1935 it operated its trains either 
through lease or ownership or the enjoyment of trackage rights. 
Two of these are openings whereby the company’s transcontinental 
line from coast to coast is spared a wide detour to the north around 
the tip of Maine, six give access to New England in general, includ¬ 
ing Boston and Portland as well as New York, and two afford means 
of entrance to a highly productive region in the State of Maine. 
Through them approximate total tonnages, revenue and non¬ 
revenue, flowed from 1929 to 1934, inclusive, in the volume set forth 
in Table 5. 

It is of interest that Canadian Pacific through traffic moving 
across the State of Maine without affecting American interests b * 
tween the Lowelltown and Vanceboro gateways, estimated at 774,000 
tons was approximately two thirds that originating at, and destined 
to, New England points by the routes of that system through its 
live gateways centering at Newport in northern Vermont in 1933. 16 


Maine Central Raelroad 

b i;r d ° n1 ^ j m c 0f earlj e r °P in e s toward a rail connection 
between the United States and Canada was the opening of the 

TowTm ata i q oi Canal aDd RaUroad betw “ n Bangor and Old 
Town, Marne, in 1886, one year after the Boston & Lowell road in 

Massachusetts had been started on its way toward the Champlain & 
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* Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the United States and Canada, 1935—36. 
t Rough estimates far from exact but considered reasonably accurate for this purpose; see Correspondence 
respecting Railway Interrelations of the United States and Canada, 1935—36, letters from Comptroller Cana¬ 
dian Pacific Railway; also density diagram accompanying report of the Royal Commission to Inquire into Rail¬ 
ways and Transportation in Canada, 1931—32. 
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St. Lawrence Railroad in Lower Canada, also opened in 1836. From 
this small beginning came the series of roads built from Portland to 
Vanceboro, now a part of the Maine Central system, culminating 
October 9,1871, in the opening of the European & North American 
Railroad as the last link in the chain between Boston and the Mari¬ 
time Provinces, at which President Grant and the Governor General 
of Canada, accompanied by numerous officials of both countries, were 
present to celebrate the event. It was by this route that the potato 
farmers of Aroostook County, Maine, at last were given an outlet 
over rails through the two countries to the American market, and 
the people generally along the seacoast on both sides of the border 
an opportunity of exchanging their products other than by water 
and highway. The dream of John A. Poor had come true after 
nearly a third of a century of persevering effort and waiting, just as 
his life came to an end. 17 


Another early start in the system of Maine railways was the open¬ 
ing of the Calais Railway as a horse railroad soon after 1832, 
changed in name to the Calais & Baring Railway in 1849 and put in 
operation by steam in 1852. It was originally intended that this 
road should form a part of the European & North American route 
etween Portland and Saint John, afterward diverted to the north 
so as to pass through Vanceboro. From Baring a branch, under the 
name of Lewy’s Island Railroad, was built in 1856 to Princeton 
lame, traversing the soil of New Brunswick en route for a distance 
ot 5.1 miles. Both companies, under the name of the St. Croix & 
Penobscot Railroad, were absorbed by the Washington County 

Ma “ e Cen , tral Railroad, opened in 1899 as an exten¬ 
sion of the Marne Central Railroad from Bangor to Eastport and to 

ais w ere contact, at Milltown Junction, Maine was made for the 

5.KSi’•”—* - ■ 

leascdtheTC ™r ^ ^ C “ nnectic “ l Maine Central in 1890 

age beyond the horde. Its contacts there with Canadian c^er^ 

17. See p. 58, supra. 
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confined to the ones at Vanceboro and Calais, including the trackage 
rights granted the Canadian Pacific between Vanceboro and Matta- 
wamkeag. 

Reference previously has been made to the abortive early efforts 
of Wiscasset, Belfast, and Portland to gain connections with Quebec. 
An extension of the branch of the Maine Central, now ending at 
Kennebago, into the Province of Quebec was proposed in 1907, but 
nothing came of it. A more ambitious plan, set forth in 1884, was 
the proposed extension of the Somerset Railroad, now ending at 
Kineo and a part of the Maine Central, as a means of access by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway to the Maine seacoast. This, too, failed of 
accomplishment. On the Quebec side of the line, the Levis & Kenne¬ 
bec Railroad was built in 1874 between Harlaka Junction and St. 
Joseph, Quebec, with the intent to connect with the Somerset road, 
but that was as far as the project got and in 1881 it was sold to the 
Quebec Central Railway and now is a part of the branch of the 
Canadian Pacific system which terminates at Lake Frontier, Quebec, 
on the Maine border. Maine has been the grave of many hopes for an 
increased intimacy of contact with its neighbor on the north. 

Mention again should be made of the gauge question which proved 
to be as embarrassing on the Maine Central as on the Grand Trunk. 
Through the influence of John A. Poor and others the 5' 6" gauge 
was adopted on the line in Maine first built in 1849 and gradually 
extended from its junction with the Grand Trunk Railway easterly 
to the border at Vanceboro and thence to Saint John, New Bruns¬ 
wick. The economic losses and inferior service to the public from 
this cause, together with the demonstrated advantages of unity of 
operation, led to the consolidation of a large part of the Maine rail¬ 
road system in 1862, under the name of the Maine Central, and in 
1871 to the change of gauge on the entire system to 4' 8V2" as far 
as its eastern terminus at Bangor, with a resulting lessening of time 
in the movement of freight between Bangor and Boston fiom our 
days to one day. This left the Grand Trunk and European & North 
American roads with the wider gauge until the time came a ew 
years later when the gauge on practically all the roads in ^au* a 
was standardized prior to the advent of the Canadian Pacific. 
it lasted this difference in gauge seriously impaired the quality an 
economy of service between and through the two countries. 
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At the two points of border interchange, in 1933, approximately 
191,310 tons of revenue and non-revenue freight were received from, 
and 40,173 tons delivered to, the Canadian Pacific at Yanceboro, ex¬ 
clusive of the traffic of that road moved by its own power over the 
Maine Central, a total of 231,483 tons; and 5,733 tons were received 
from that company and 252 tons delivered to it at Calais (Mill- 
town Junction), a total of 5,985 tons. These exchanges were but one 
third those of the peak year, 1928. 10 


Bangor & Aroostook Railroad 

A desire to promote international good will along with closer trade 
relations primarily had to do with the inception and gradual ad¬ 
vancement of the railway that united Lower Canada and the Mari¬ 
time Provinces by way of the State of Maine. Political motives for 
the moment were cast aside. The advantages of military protection 
that would be afforded by a circuitous route far from the border on 
the north, even though pressed by the British Government, were not 
considered by the Canadian people to be sufficiently important to 
turn their backs on a much more productive route located in part on 
foreign soil. And so the international route finally was completed 
when the European & North American gap was closed in 1871, five 

years ahead of the intercolonial all-Canadian line between Halifax 
and Quebec. 


However, it was not alone on the Canadian side of the border that 
the political question pressed to the fore. The settlement of the 
Northeastern Boundary dispute by the Webster-Ashburton Treaty 
m 1812 left the people of Maine with a feeling of resentment that 
forest and agricultural lands to which they had laid claim in the 

tfon ^ i .m 0hn "T' l0St 40 thcm ' The y felt connec¬ 

tion with the building of the European & North American line 

r'lrr^'r should be afforded their Aro ° sto ° k c <™>tv 

by the British *r ? f ote f» corresponding to that proposed 

by the British Government on the other side of the border, as well as 

a means for the development of the region from the agricultural 

tandpomt. Therefore, in giving its aid to the Europeaf & North 

E cw e “ wm be * 

meeting Railway Interrelations of the United StaTes Ind 
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American project about the time of the Civil War, the State of 
Maine made the condition that a branch line along the border 
should be built into Aroostook County. Nothing came of this, and 
for more than twenty years after the opening of the European & 
North American Railroad in 1871, the farmers of eastern Maine 
were dependent on Canadian railways for their outlets to markets 
on the American side of the border. 

The opening of the Canadian Pacific’s line across Maine, and its 
lease of the New Brunswick Railway and controlled lines in 1890, 
aroused public sentiment in the State and from this came forth the 
chartering of the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad through the efforts 
of Albert A. Burleigh and Franklin W. Cram in 1891, commence¬ 
ment upon its construction in 1892, and its gradual expansion until 
in 1910 it had a system extending from Searsport on the Atlantic 
coast on the south, to Van Buren on the border river of St. John at 
the northern tip of the State, connecting at intermediate points with 
the Maine Central and Canadian Pacific railways and serving the 
same territory in which the latter company had previously gained a 
foothold in the neighborhood of Houlton, Caribou, and Presque Isle. 

In 1915 the system was carried across the St. John River to St. 
Leonard, New Brunswick, under the name of the Van Buren Bridge 
Company, and there connected with the newly completed National 
Transcontinental Railway of Canada and with the International 
New Brunswick Railway, now included in the Canadian National 
system extending through a timber country to Campbellton on Cha- 
leur Bay. The event was celebrated at an enthusiastic gathering of 
leading citizens from both countries on the day of the opening, 
May 1 of that year. The portion of this extension beyond the Na¬ 
tional Transcontinental Railway since has been removed, leaving 0.3 
of a mile now r in operation in Canada. 

Summary—Northeastern Gateways 

For the sake of convenience the location of the various border 
crossings and the mileages operated in 1935 by or in the inteiest o 
the nationals of each country beyond the border are set forth in 
some detail in Table 6. 19 

19. Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the United State 
and Canada, 1935-36. For official data for 1933, see p. 20, supra. 
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Railway Network in the Gateway Area between Montreal and 

the American Border Region 


The Canadian holdings beyond the border, 964.1 miles, are there¬ 
fore far in excess of the American holdings of but 5.4 miles in 
Canada. 

The relative importance of these gateways is brought out in 

. lab " 3* showm g revenue and non-revenue approximate tonnages 
for 1933. 20 6 


It will be seen that apart from the Canadian Pacific Railway 
cross-Maine traffic the tonnage moved from Canada into the United 
states somewhat exceeds the movement in the reverse direction. If the 
tonnages moved by the two Canadian carriers through their re¬ 
spective gateways are combined, it will be found that the Canadian 
National s figure, 2,391,584 tons, is 54 per cent in excess of the 
Canadian Pacific’s, exclusive of the latter’s cross-Maine traffic. In a 

Torth t Can : d T ati ° nal may bC Said t0 affect the affairs of the 
ffitifnT T S , a T XT m ° re intimate] y th “ its rival which, in ad- 

UnL gland trafSc ’ here uses the soil of the 

United States as a convenience in the handling of its business from 

sTtua? r ViDCe tD an0ther ' In tha l^-named" pect Z 

Where Z!eri n g0US *“ tW P re ™ iIin g “ the of Ontario 

“ - ° f Ca “ adi “ ^ 

20. See pp. 61, 66, and 69, supra. 
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Northeastern Gateways and Cross-Border Mileages 
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Woodland, Me. .... 

Bangor & Aroostook R.R. Van Buren, Me. St. Leonard, N.B. .. 0.8 

- .. — 6 A 

Total existing mileage served through 17 different gateways* 964.1 6.4 

* Sixteen properly includible in the Northeastern Region list, as Rouses Point is situated in the Great Lakes Region. 
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Exclusive of the D. & H. R.R.’s through traffic over its own rails in Canada, 
Rough estimates. See note beneath table on page 66, supra. 
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RAILWAY INTERRELATIONS 


It should be added that the total traffic handled in 1933, approxi¬ 
mately 5,600,000 tons, was something like half of that moved across 
the border at these gateways at the peak of so-called prosperity in 
1928 or 1929. From what follows in succeeding chapters it will be 
found that this ratio or over obtains quite generally along the entire 
border from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The average railway mileages operated in the New England Re¬ 
gion in connection with the border gateways in 1933 were as follows: 21 


TABLE 8 


Operated Mileages in New England Region 

Miles 


American roads with border contacts 

Rutland R.R. (exclusive of 3 miles in Canada) 410 

Maine Central R.R. (exclusive of mileage in Canada) 1,082 
Bangor & Aroostook R.R. 605 


Canadian lines in the United States 
Canadian National Rys. (exclusive of C.V. mileage in 

Canada) 607 

Canadian Pacific Ry. (including electric railway in 

Maine) 357* 


2,097 


964 


Total mileage of railways directly connected with border 


3,061 


Roads indirectly connected with border gateways 
Boston & Maine R.R. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 

Others 

Total mileage of railways indirectly connected with 
border 


2,146 

2,077 

393 


Grand total (all classes) 


4,616 

7,677* 


* Includes duplications where the Canadian lines have trackage rights 
over American railways. 


In total, therefore, there are 17 gateways or crossings in the sec¬ 
tion of the border extending from Rouses Point on Lake Champ am 
to Passamaquoddy Bay in Maine, through which 43,081 mi es o 

21. Statistics of Railways in the United States, 1933, pp. 16, 170, 18 

22. As of December 31, 1933. 
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operated line on the Canadian side of the border have direct access 
to 964 miles that are operated by or in the interest of the Canadian 
systems in the New England Region, and to an additional 2,097 
miles belonging to American carriers, a total of 3,061 miles in the 
United States having a direct relation to the Canadian carriers. By 
means of traffic arrangements an additional 4,616 miles in New 
England are to be considered, thus making a total of 7,677 miles 
with which the 43,081 miles of railways in Canada have direct and 
indirect relations. Upward of 10 million people on the north are in 
this manner brought into friendly contact with more than 8 million 
of their neighbors on the south. Moreover, to those on the north is 
given the opportunity of thus binding together their eastern prov¬ 
inces by means of a short-cut across the State of Maine—a winter 
substitute for the St. Lawrence River when locked in ice. 



CHAPTER IV 


GREAT LAKES GATEWAYS 

Following the close of the War of the Revolution, as has been 
pointed out, a sharp rivalry arose for the mastery of the export 
trade of the early settlements on the Ohio. Nature favored the use of 
the descending waters of the Mississippi basin to New Orleans, until 
the removal of the Indian barriers in western New York and along 
the southerly shores of Lake Erie, and the advent of the steamboat, 
had given the ports of the upper Atlantic and St. Lawrence an op¬ 
portunity to compete with the Gulf outlet on fairly even terms. 
Then, as was but natural, the allied business interests in the East 
themselves fell apart and struggled for a lion’s share of the trade 
thus won from their common opponent. Montreal, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore were in the race, soon to be 
joined by Portland, Maine, Quebec, Saint John, New Brunswick, 
and Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

By 1837 the ports from New York to Baltimore had been inter¬ 
connected by a chain of railways and canals, and their hinterlands 
by similar means had been reached in some degree. New York had its 
waterway consisting of the Hudson River and the Erie Canal to 
Buffalo, New York, at the eastern end of Lake Erie and thence by 
lake and canal to the Ohio, supplemented by the seventeen-mile Mo¬ 
hawk & Hudson Railroad portage cut-off for passenger service be¬ 
tween Albany and Schenectady. It likewise had the through route 
by river and lake, stage and canal, supplemented by a short rail 
link in each of the countries, to the city of Montreal on the St. 
Lawrence. Philadelphia had a combined railway, canal, and river 
route over the Alleghenies to Pittsburgh and thence by the Ohio to 
the inland empire along its course. Baltimore had its railway and 
canal route to the base of the mountains and thence the great Na¬ 
tional Turnpike or Cumberland Road to the Ohio country. Boston, 
too, had the beginnings of competitive routes to the interior—those 
directed toward Montreal and Portland as described in the previous 
chapter, another toward Worcester, Massachusetts, on its way to the 
Hudson River and Erie Canal at Albany, New York, and a third to 
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Providence, Rhode Island, on Narragansett Bay. The Canadian 
ports were still without rail supplements to their magnificent chan¬ 
nels of trade by water, except the one already mentioned between 
Laprairie and St. Johns in Lower Canada, which served as a portage 
in the Lake Champlain route to New York. 

Then railway construction in the United States went forward by 
leaps and bounds. By the early 1850’s Portland, Boston, and New 
York, as has been described, were in touch by rail with Montreal 
and Ottawa; New York had two all-rail routes to Chicago; Phila¬ 
delphia and Baltimore were connected by railways with the valley of 
the Ohio. The immensity of the fertile American West, and its prom¬ 
ise of enormous outpourings of natural products then in great de¬ 
mand overseas, gave increasing impetus to western railway expan¬ 
sion. By 1853 Cincinnati on the Ohio already gave promise of 
becoming a railroad center of importance, St. Louis soon after was 
connected with the East by rail, the Mississippi was bridged for the 
first time in 1856 and several railroads had reached its banks before 
that time. By 1859 the rail frontier had been extended to the Mis¬ 
souri River at St. Joseph, Missouri, and Chicago at the foot of Lake 
Michigan was rapidly becoming the collecting point by rail for the 

products of the West which sought economical outlets by a variety 
of courses to the sea. 


As has been explained at length, Canada awakened somewhat be¬ 
latedly to the need for ties by rail with New England, but after that 
she lost no time in stretching forth her hands for a share of the east- 
bound American traffic from the West, and for close communion 
with earners on the south which saw the wisdom of joining with the 
Canadian railways for the interchange of passengers and freight. 
Reciprocally, the people of the United States in general sought the 
use of the Canadian channels of trade for purposes of interchange 
and as alternative outlets to the East, in competition with their own 
m respect of both service and rates. Their rail carriers in certain in¬ 
stances also found it to their advantage to traverse the intervening 

country!" ^ “ PaSS “ g fr ° m point to point “ their °™ 

t J) h< f midd i e SCCti0 " ° f the border affected these conditions ex¬ 
tends from Rouses Point on Lake Champlain, 761 miles from its 

Sterly terminus at Passamaquoddy Bay, to the mouth of the Pi- 
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New York Central Gateways between the Eastern and Middle States and the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
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geon River at the upper end of Lake Superior, a distance of ap¬ 
proximately 1,353 miles. Combined, these two sections span slightly 
more than a half of the entire distance across the continent. In what 
follows is given an account of the places, time, and manner of punc¬ 
ture of the middle section of the border by the railways of the two 
countries in their common interest. 

New York Central Lines 

Incorporated at the instance of George W. Featherstonhaugh in 
the year that followed the opening of the Erie Canal in 1825, the 
Mohawk & Hudson Railroad, seventeen miles long, was opened in 
1831 between Albany and Schenectady, in order that canal passen¬ 
gers might avoid the long slow detour through Troy. Horses were 
employed to haul the cars between the steamboat terminus on the 
shore of the Hudson River and the foot of an inclined plane on which 
they were raised and lowered by a stationary engine to and from a 
high plateau where a long level stretch permitted the use of a steam 
locomotive between the eastern edge of the escarpment and the top 
of a similar incline that had its lower end at the canal alongside the 
Mohawk River at Schenectady. Unlike the early beginnings of the 
through rail route between Boston and Montreal, this first step in 
what was eventually to become a part of a great trunk line serving 
both the United States and Canada had no promise held forth to it 
of such a destiny. It was intended to be a portage road pure and 
simple, and was forbidden by the terms of its charter to charge more 
for freight tolls than were then in force on the Erie Canal. Its ex¬ 
pansion westerly was not to be brought about in an orderly sequence 
of successive extensions having a definite goal in sight, but rather by 
the coalescence in time of fragments originally intended to serve 
purposes of a local nature only. 

The second of these fragments was opened in 1836 between Sche- 
nectady and Utica; then the far-removed stretch from Rochester to 
Attica in 1837; next the road at the western end of the State con- 
N j agara FalIs ’ then called Manchester, with Lockport on 
. f ? ne ' C . anal m 1838 » then two lines in the middle of the State 
joining Utica and Auburn via Syracuse in 1839; then the extension 
from Auburn to Rochester in 1841; and finally the road that was 
opened from Attica to Buffalo in 1842. In the year that followed, 
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1843, through trains were in operation between Albany and Buffalo 
with but one change of cars—at Rochester. The service, however, 
was very poor. Strap rails were still in use, as were the inclined 
planes between Albany and Schenectady. Because of its poor track 
and equipment and disunity of management this ramshackle route 
had grave difficulties with which to contend, as was also the case in 
the field of traffic in which it sought for revenue. One of its sections 
was not permitted to carry freight to the detriment of the Erie 
Canal in the open season; another was forbidden to carry freight at 
all; still another was compelled to pay to the State, on what it did 
carry during the open season, such sums as would have been paid 
had the goods been moved by canal; and a fourth was required to 
pay canal tolls throughout the entire year. Even in the passenger 
service, to which they looked in large part for their return, the 
group of roads had to contend with hostile stagecoach and cartage 
interests on the highways, and with canal competition. On the east 
they gained an outlet to Boston when the railroad later known as the 
Boston & Albany was opened through in 1841, but the physical con¬ 
nection across the Hudson River between Albany and Greenbush 
was established at first by means of a car ferry which was not re¬ 
placed by a bridge until 1866. On the west their outlet was by 
the Great Lakes, as there were no railways at that time in Upper 
Canada. 

In the next ten years there was little change in the situation be¬ 
yond the supplying of rail connections, where missing, between con¬ 
tiguous carriers and the elimination of the inclines between Schenec¬ 
tady and Albany in 1844, the replacement of strap iron with “T” 
rails between 1847 and 1849, the opening of a line between Lock- 
port and Rochester in 1852, and the complete abolition of canal tolls 
on freight transported by rail in 1851. The last-named change was 
brought about by the competition that resulted from the opening of 
the rival Erie Railroad from the Hudson River through southern 
New York to Dunkirk on Lake Erie in the same year. It was of vast 
importance in removing the fatal barrier which until then had 
blocked the handling of freight traffic by rail from the rapidly grow¬ 
ing West, including the fruitful peninsula of Ontario, to the sea. 

No sooner had this ban been lifted in 1851 than there was a tre¬ 
mendous jump in the movement of freight over the chain of rail- 
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roads between Albany and the Niagara Frontier. Five of them united 
with other American interests in a subscription to the stock of the 
projected Great Western Railway of Canada (known before 1853 
as the Great Western Railroad) which, as the successor in 1845 of 
the London & Gore Railway 1 had been authorized to build from the 
Niagara Frontier to Windsor, Ontario, opposite Detroit, Michigan. 
It was considered by them that with the Canadian route attached to 
theirs, “no line of roads can be built from New York or New Eng¬ 
land to the valley of the Mississippi whose line will be so short or 
straight with such easy grades, or so well adapted in any particular 
to the carrying trade between the Atlantic and the growing millions 
of the Northwest.” The line now known as the Michigan Central 
Railroad from Detroit to Chicago was about to be completed for its 
entire length, and in fact was so opened in 1852; and the Hudson 
River Railroad on the east bank of that stream also was opened from 
Greenbush opposite Albany to the port of New York in 1851. By 
1854 the Great Western was completed from Niagara Falls, On¬ 
tario, to Windsor, and a year later the bridge over the Niagara 
Gorge, a short distance downstream from the Falls, was finished and 
the rails of the Canadian road joined to those of the New York 
group of ten separate roads which had been consolidated in 1853 
under the name of the New York Central Railroad. The Great 
Western, against its will, had adopted the 5' 6" Canadian gauge, but 
this handicap was overcome by the laying of a third rail between the 
two frontiers so that American cars could pass from one country to 
the other without break of bulk. It was in this respect that the New 
York Central-Great Western-Michigan Central route had a tre¬ 
mendous advantage over its Grand Trunk rival which was unable to 

interchange rolling stock with its American connections because of 
its wider gauge. 

In the year 1853 short-cuts were opened as alternatives to the 
original zigzag route between Syracuse and Rochester and between 
Batavia and Buffalo, so that the New York Central Railroad then 
came into possession of its present main line, splitting at Rochester 
on its way west to connect in one direction with the Great Western 
Radway of Canada at Suspension Bridge, and in the other direction 
with lines of steamboats on the Great Lakes which terminated at 

1. Incorporated as early as 1884. 
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Buffalo. At the same city it also connected with the route later 
known as the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway along the 
south shore of Lake Erie, which had established a through connec¬ 
tion to Chicago in 1853. 

Upon the completion of the railway suspension bridge 2 over the 
Niagara Gorge in 1855 a through rail route, therefore, came into 
existence over five connecting systems—the Hudson River, the Bos¬ 
ton & Albany, the New York Central, and the Michigan Central 
railroads in the United States and the Great Western Railway in 
Canada—between the ports of New York and Boston and the grow¬ 
ing entrepot for the western traffic at Chicago, traversing in succes¬ 
sion the states of New York and Massachusetts, the lower peninsula 
of the province of Ontario and the states of Michigan, Indiana, and 
Illinois. The two points of border crossing were at the site of the sus¬ 
pension bridge on the Niagara Frontier, and at the Detroit River 
between Windsor, Ontario, and Detroit, Michigan, where the shores 
were connected by means of boats. 

By this route through the Suspension Bridge and Detroit gate¬ 
ways a fourth all-rail tie was thus forged between the two countries 
in 1855, the previous ones having been opened in 1851 between 
Montreal and Boston, in 1853 between Montreal and Portland, 
Maine, and in 1854 between Ottawa and Boston and New York via 
Ogdensburg, New York. 

There was the still earlier through water-and-land route opened 
between New York and Montreal in 1835, in which a short rail link 
in what is now the Delaware & Hudson Railroad played a minor 
part; also the water-and-rail route made possible between New York 
and Boston and the Canadian and American West in 1854 when a 
railway from Toronto on Lake Ontario to Collingwood, Ontario, on 
Georgian Bay was put in touch by steamboat with Oswego, New 
York, and thence via the Oswego & Syracuse Railroad, opened in 
1848, with the group of roads which became known as the New York 
Central. Nevertheless, the Suspension Bridge gateway, in the true 
sense of the word, is entitled to the earlier place given to it in the de¬ 
velopment of the railway interrelations of the two countries. 

The Great Western Railway continued as the principal traffic 
connection between the American carriers in New York and Michi- 


2. See pp. 159 et seq., infra. 
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gan until the Canada Southern Railway was opened as a rival route 
in 1873, the same year in which a new cross-border gateway was cre¬ 
ated through the building of the International Bridge over the Ni¬ 
agara River between Black Rock, a suburb of Buffalo, New York, 
and Bridgeburg, a point in Fort Erie, Ontario. When the Great 
Western was absorbed by the Grand Trunk Railway in 1882, the 
Michigan Central Railroad leased the Canada Southern as a con¬ 
cluding move in the steps that it had taken to free its traffic from the 
dominance of a rival system. A branch from the Canada Southern 
was built to Suspension Bridge, New York, in 1883, crossing the 
border by means of a cantilever bridge over the Niagara Gorge near 
the site of the Grand Trunk’s suspension bridge, later replaced by a 
steel arch. 

In 1910 the car ferry connecting the Canada Southern and 
Michigan Central between Windsor, Ontario, and Detroit, Michi¬ 
gan, was replaced by an electrically operated double-track tunnel, 
thus introducing an all-rail link 3 that in 1866 had its counterpart in 
the substitution of a bridge for a car ferry at the crossing of the 
Hudson River at Albany. Meantime the original New York Central 
Railroad and the Hudson River Railroad had been united under the 
name of the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad in 1869, 
and in turn, since 1930, that company with the Boston & Albany, 
Michigan Central, and Canada Southern roads, together with its 
alternative Lake Shore & Michigan Southern line on the south side 
of Lake Erie, as well as other roads, have become integral parts of 
the New York Central Lines extending from Boston and New York 
to Montreal on the St. Lawrence, to Chicago, Illinois, on Lake 
Michigan, to St. Louis, Missouri, and Cairo, Illinois, on the Missis¬ 
sippi and to Pittsburgh and Cincinnati on the Ohio. 

At the present time, then, the New York Central utilizes two gate¬ 
ways at the Niagara Frontier and one at the Detroit Frontier in 

connection with its Canadian link, 224, miles long, across the penin- 
sula of Ontario. r 

From this New York Central backbone several ribs have been ex- 
tended to the border separating New York State from the provinces 
O Quebec and Ontario. The Watertown & Rome Railroad, ulti- 

the bdt W r th ° th ” Ca “ adlan Cafriers at mndsor > Ontario, by means of 

the belt line known as the Essex Terminal Railway. 
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mately absorbed into the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg Railroad 
and now a part of the New York Central system, was opened to 
Cape Vincent, New York, in 1852, and four years later was there 
put in touch by steamboat with the Grand Trunk Railway across the 
St. Lawrence River at Kingston, Ontario. For many years a very 
busy point of interchange, Cape Vincent gradually dwindled in im¬ 
portance as Buffalo forged ahead, until it has ceased to be a factor 
to be considered. Oswego, too, is a point that formerly took a promi¬ 
nent part in the railway interrelations of the two countries before 
the inadequacy of the Welland Canal for deeper-draft lake vessels 
brought Buffalo to the fore. Reached in 1848 by the Oswego & 
Syracuse Railroad, now a part of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad, and in later years by branches of the Rome, 
Watertown & Ogdensburg and by the main line of the New York, 
Ontario & Western Railroad, it was originally connected by steam¬ 
boat lines with American and Canadian railways which have since 
turned in other directions for their traffic. It is now living in the 
hope that the recently deepened Welland Canal will restore it to its 
old importance. Morristown, New York, was another gateway to 
Canada for many years after the rails of what is now a division of 
the New York Central were joined by car ferry, in 1880, with the 
railway across the St. Lawrence at Brockville, Ontario; this connec¬ 
tion, like the one at Cape Vincent, is no longer in use. At Ogdens¬ 
burg, however, the rails of the same company, after they had reached 
that terminus in 1861, were joined by car ferry with those at Pres¬ 
cott, Ontario, which have since become parts of the Canadian Na¬ 
tional and Canadian Pacific railways. This gateway to Canada is 
still in active use by the New York Central. 

The roads that were consolidated under the name of the Rome, 
Watertown & Ogdensburg, in 1861, had not alone a local purpose. 
Four years before that date their northeastern end was connected 
with the Northern (Ogdensburg) Railroad leading to a junction with 
the Champlain & St. Lawrence Railroad at the Rouses Point gate¬ 
way. Subsequently, the Utica & Black River Railroad, which reached 
Clayton on the St. Lawrence in 1869 and Ogdensburg in 1870, was 
made a part of the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg system. 

Thus in 1857 the New York Central had an outlet from Rome, 
New York, and several years later from Utica, New York, by means 
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of traffic arrangements over connecting lines to points in Ontario 
and Quebec centering at Montreal. In 1877—78 the Rome, Water- 
town & Ogdensburg had absorbed the newly completed Lake Ontario 
Shore Railroad west of Oswego, which gave it a route under its own 
control all the way from the Suspension Bridge gateway to Nor¬ 
wood, New York, where its traffic was turned over to the old North¬ 
ern (Ogdensburg) Railroad for movement to Montreal. In 1886 its 


line was further extended to Massena Springs, New York, to con¬ 
nect with the Grand Trunk’s line in the United States leading 
through Fort Covington, New York, also to Montreal. 

Through its lease of the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg Rail¬ 
road in 1891 the New York Central, therefore, came into possession 
of another exit from the two Niagara Frontier gateways over its own 
rails to the Ogdensburg-Prescott gateway, and also by means of 
traffic arrangements over American and Canadian connecting rail 
carriers to Montreal via the Rouses Point and Fort Covington gate¬ 
ways. Still another exit from the Niagara Frontier had been gained 
by the New York Central, some seven years before, through its lease 
of the West Shore Railroad, over which traffic from its Canadian 


connections, including the Wabash Railroad, had an outlet to Wee- 
hawken, New Jersey, at the port of New York and to Boston and 
other New England points served by the Fitchburg and Boston & 
Maine railroads through Rotterdam Junction, New York. 

But the New York Central was not satisfied with approaches to 
Montreal from the west only. In 1892 the Mohawk & Malone Rail¬ 
road in New York and the St. Lawrence & Adirondack Railway in 
Quebec were jointly opened as a new route northerly from Utica 
and Herkimer, New York, crossing the border between Malone, 
ew York, and Huntingdon, Quebec, and continuing thence to 
Valleyfield, Quebec, and thence over leased rails of the Grand Trunk 
to Beauharnois, beyond which a newly built line, the Southwestern 
Railway, was made ready in 1897 as far as Caughnawaga (now 
known as Adirondack Junction), a distance of some forty-seven 
mdes from the border. From the latter point access to Montreal was 
secured by means of trackage rights over the Canadian Pacific. Al- 

by the New York Central since 1898 > ;t ™* not ua- 
tu iyo5 that that company acquired full control of this line, prior to 

which it had acted as agent for the owners. Branching from ttos route 
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at Tupper Lake, New York, is the New York Central’s route to Ot¬ 
tawa, Canada, crossing the border at the St. Lawrence River between 
Nyando (Rooseveltown), New York, and Cornwall, Ontario, and 
continuing for some fifty-nine miles to its terminus where connection 
is made with Canadian carriers. Opened across the border in 1900, its 
portion in New York, under the name of the Ottawa & New York 
Railroad, acquired the Canadian end, called the Ottawa & New 
York Railway, and both were absorbed by the New York Central 
in 1913. They have been operated by the New York Central under 
lease since 1916. 4 

Through its two gateways at the Niagara Frontier and the one at 
the Detroit River, and those on the north at Ogdensburg, Roose¬ 
veltown, and Malone, six in all, the New York Central system, there¬ 
fore, maintains contact with the railway systems of Canada, includ¬ 
ing the lines within the Dominion over which it operates its trains, 
as follows: 6 


TABLE 9 


New York Central Mileages in Canada 


Location 

Miles of 
road owned 
and leased 

Miles of road 
over which 
trackage rights 
are exercised 

Total 

Niagara Frontier to Detroit River 
and branches (Canada Southern, 
including the Detroit River Tun¬ 
nel) 

380.83 

0.37 

381.20 

St. Lawrence River to Ottawa (Ot¬ 
tawa and New York) 

56.82 

1.90 

58.72 

Malone-Huntingdon border cross¬ 
ing to Montreal (St. Lawrence 
& Adirondack) 

46.57 

14.12 

60.69 

Total 

484.22 

16.39 

500.61 


4. Historical data concerning the New York Central will be found in The 
Beginnings of the New York Central Railroad, by Frank \V. Stevens; The 
Story of the Rome, Watertown Ogdensburg Railroad, by Edward Hunger 
ford; and Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the United 
States and Canada, 1935-36. 

5. Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the United States 
and Canada, 1935—36. For official data for 1933, see p. 20, supra. 
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Through these gateways New York Central revenue and non¬ 
revenue approximate tonnage moved in the volume set forth below : 6 


TABLE 10 

New York Central Tonnages through Great Lakes Gateways 

in 1927 and 193Jf. 




1927 

_/Y 



IQ34 

Jv , 


Gateways 

Detroit Frontier 

East- or 
north-bound 

3,130,000 

West- or 
south-bound 

2,130,000 

Total 

5,260,000 

East- or 
north-bound 

2,030,000 

West- or 
south-bound 

1,180,000 

A 

Total 

3,210,000 

Niagara Frontier: 

Niagara Falls (Suspension 
Bridge) 

Buffalo (Black Rock) 

2,290,000 

1,170,000 

1,540,000 

2,020,000 

3,830,000 

3,190,000 

1,160,000 

920,000 

810,000 

810,000 

1,970,000 

1,730,000 

Total 

3,460,000 

3,560,000 

7,020,000 

2,080,000 

1,620,000 

3,700,000 

Roosevel town (Ny ando) -Corn¬ 
wall 

Malone-Huntingdon 

Ogdensburg-Prescott 

140,000 

940,000 

• • • • 

50,000 

520,000 

• • • • 

190,000 

1,460,000 

• • • • 

240,000 

150,000 

144,550 

20,000 

170,000 

86,765 

260,000 

320,000 

231,315 

Grand total 

7,670,000 

6,260,000 13,930,000 

4,644,550 

3,076,765 

7,721,315 


In this it is interesting to note that the volume of eastbound traf¬ 
fic at the Niagara Frontier was approximately the same as that of 
the westbound in 1927 and some 25 per cent more in 1934; whereas 
at the Detroit Frontier it was 50 per cent more in 1927 and nearly 
twice the westbound in 1934. In total the eastbound tonnage cross¬ 
ing the border in each of the two years was not far apart at the two 
frontiers, but westbound more moved into Canada at the two Niagara 
River crossings than moved out at the Detroit River. At the other 

three gateways the aggregate movement into Canada also exceeded 
that into the United States. 

As a whole the New York Central cross-border traffic fell off about 
SO per cent from the high of 1927 to the low of 1934, very much as 
as the case at the Canadian National gateways in New England 
The results of the depression are here startlingly apparent. 

An idea of the character of the revenue-freight tonnages handled 

and C C „"I?^r8 e 6 : eSPMting RaUWay IntOT ' Uti< “ S ° f United States 
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by the railways controlled by the New York Central in Canada in 
1933 may be gained from a glance at the subjoined table: 7 


TABLE 11 

New York Central Tonnages through Great Lakes Gateways in 1933 


Name of railway 

Canada Southern (Mich. Cen.) 
Agricultural products 
Animal products 
Mine products 
Forest products 

Manufactures and miscellaneous 
Total 

Ottawa & New York 
Agricultural products 
Animal products 
Mine products 
Forest products 

Manufactures and miscellaneous 
Total 

St. Lawrence & Adirondack 
Agricultural products 
Animal products 
Mine products 
Forest products 

Manufactures and miscellaneous 
Total 


Origi- Received from Received from 
noting on other roads foreign con- 
this road in Canada nections (US.) Total 


65,305 

62,437 

45,741 

6,973 

152,247 

61,222 

3,530 

47,109 

632,664 

359,397 

899,467 

527,138 


651 

1,330 

990 

• • • • 

1,591 

253 

777 

835 

17,280 

4,075 

21,289 

6,493 


3,467 

6,259 

227 

79 

1,061 

3,471 

1,036 

26,218 

9,994 

81,488 

15,785 

117,515 


356,928 

474,670 

330,821 

383,535 

766,212 

979,681 

58,787 

109,426 

1,043,363 

2,035,424 

2,556,111 

3,982,736 


597 

2,578 

• • • • 

990 

44,982 

46,826 

392 

2,004 

3,688 

24,943 

49,559 

77,341 


1,589 

11,315 

471 

777 

88,208 

92,740 

904 

28,158 

11,222 

102,704 

102,394 

235,694 


From this it will be seen that manufactures and miscellaneous 
shipments predominated by far on the Canada Southern and mine 
products on the Ottawa & New York, while the two commodities were 
nearly equal in volume on the St. Lawrence & Adirondack. In all but 
the latter the freight traffic received from United States carriers, 
mainly the New York Central, far exceeded that received from other 
roads in Canada. 

In brief, the New York Central system has close relations with the 
railways of Canada by means of six gateways through which it pours 
a vast volume of traffic, totaling almost 14,000,000 tons in 1927 and 
over 7,700,000 tons in the off-year 1934, handled within the Domin- 

7. Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada, 1933, pp. 130-185, inclusive. 
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ion in large part over 501 miles of line over which it exercises con¬ 
trol or the right to operate its trains. 

Delaware & Hudson Railroad 

The Delaware & Hudson Canal Company, now the Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad, was the first to experiment with the steam loco¬ 
motive on the continent of North America, on August 8, 1829; and 
the first to create rail links, short though they were, in the through 
lines of communication between the United States and Canada in 
1835-36. It is to be credited with the initial steps that were taken to 
unite the two countries with bonds of steel, even though forty years 



Delaware $ Hudson Gateway between the State of New York 

and the Province of Quebec 
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were to elapse before its railheads were connected other than by 
water. 

It was in 1833 that the Saratoga & Schenectady Railroad was 
opened for its full length from the terminus of the Mohawk & Hud¬ 
son Railroad at Schenectady to Ballston Spa and Saratoga Springs, 
then and since famous as health resorts and gathering places for those 
in search of rest and recreation. Two years later the Rensselaer & 
Saratoga Railroad was opened from Troy to a junction with the 
Saratoga & Schenectady Railroad at Ballston Spa, as a means of 
avoiding the troublesome inclined planes on the Mohawk & Hudson 
route, and as a more speedy and more comfortable way of continu¬ 
ing the journey from New York beyond the end of the steamboat 
service at the head of navigation in the Hudson River. From Sara¬ 
toga Springs to the head of Lake Champlain stagecoaches con¬ 
tinued in use for thirteen years, until in 1848 the rail line under the 
name of the Saratoga & Washington Railroad was extended to 
Whitehall and the career of packet boats and stagecoaches brought 
to a close between the Hudson River and Lake Champlain. In 1849 
the several railroads between the Hudson River at Troy and the 
head of Lake Champlain at Whitehall were brought under the con¬ 
trol of interests owning steamboat lines on the Hudson River and 
Lake Champlain, whereupon a through line was established between 
New York and Montreal via the Champlain & St. Lawrence Rail¬ 
road, known as the “North & South Through Line,” on which pas¬ 
sengers for the first time were enabled to buy tickets and check 
their baggage direct between New York and Montreal. In 1851 the 
exaction of canal tolls in addition to the regular freight tariffs, re¬ 
quired by law, was discontinued by an act of legislature as in the 
case of the New York Central, and in the same year the road was ex¬ 
tended to the water’s edge of Lake Champlain and direct connection 
there made with the steamboat line to St. Johns, Quebec, from 


whence the journey was continued by rail to the St. Lawrence oppo¬ 
site Montreal. At this time, or a few months before, the Rutland & 
Whitehall Railroad was opened to a junction at Castleton, Vermont, 
with a short road connecting with the Rutland & Burlington Rail¬ 
road leading to a junction at Burlington with the Vermont Central 
Railroad over which through rail service between Montreal and Bos¬ 
ton was established in that year. Shortly after this, in 1852, the 
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Plattsburg & Montreal Railroad was opened from Plattsburg, New 
York, to the border near Mooers Junction, New York, on the line of 
the Northern (Ogdensburg) Railroad. Beyond this, access to Mont¬ 
real was had over the Montreal & New York Railroad, made up of 
the Lake St. Louis & Province Line and Montreal and Lachine rail¬ 
roads, opened in 1852 and 184)7, respectively, and since abandoned 
in so far as the Mooers Junction gateway is concerned. 8 Again there 
was a pause until in 1875, twenty-three years later, the rail gap was 
closed between Whitehall and Plattsburg and one year later the gap 
extending from Canada Junction on the aforesaid line to Rouses 
Point, through the building of the New York & Canada Rail¬ 
road along the western shore of Lake Champlain. By these means 
through train service was brought about over a succession of lines all 
the way from New York to Montreal, of which the Canadian link 
was the former Champlain & St. Lawrence Railroad, which had then 
become a part of the Grand Trunk. The running of the first train 
from Albany to Montreal over this route in November, 1875, was 
made the occasion for rejoicing by leading citizens from both sides 
of the border, 266 years after Champlain’s voyage of discovery in 
1609, and 40 years after the first step had been taken in the build¬ 
ing of this line of rail communication between the United States and 
Canada. 


Then the situation remained unchanged for 32 years until in 1907 
the Delaware & Hudson acquired the Napierville Junction Railway, 
27.2 miles long, from the border 1.1 miles north of Rouses Point to 
its connection later made with the Canadian Pacific at Delson 
Junction in 1917, over which it obtained running rights for 14.5 
miles to Montreal, the total distance operated in Canada thus be¬ 
coming 41 7 miles. In the year 1906 the control of the Quebec, 
Montreal & Southern Railway in Quebec had been secured, extend¬ 
ing from St. Lambert, opposite Montreal, to Pierreville on the St. 

Wirt rt V 67 ‘ he “ amp,ai " & St - Lawrence Railroad from its connection 

' Ll r <~ ■- - se; 

Montreal Railroad at Mooers Junction to its terminus at , * 

amalgamated under the name of the Montreal & ChamplaL Rafiroai a 
ease by the Grand Trunk Railway in 1863-64 (Bulletin No. S9 The Rail, 
y an Locomotive Historical Society, March, 1936). 
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Lawrence, with a branch to Noyan Junction near the border at 
Rouses Point. Subsequently, it was extended to Fortierville, Quebec, 
and in 1929 was sold to the Canadian National Railways. It should 
be mentioned that in 1869, six years prior to the establishing of the 
all-rail service between the waters of the Hudson River and the St. 
Lawrence, a line had been completed between Schenectady and Al¬ 
bany and Binghamton, New York, on the Erie Railroad, whereby 
additional connections were gained with the West and an outlet fur¬ 
nished for the anthracite and bituminous coals of Pennsylvania to 
the Canadian market. The original 6' gauge on this line was changed 
to 4' 8in 1876, thus putting Montreal in direct rail communica¬ 
tion with one of its principal sources of fuel, without the further use 
of a third rail or a break of bulk on this route which until then had 
been necessary. 

At the present time these lines forming the Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad afford the shortest rail route between Montreal on the 
north and New York and the coal regions of Pennsylvania on the 
south. Through its border gateway at Rouses Point the tonnage and 
character of its revenue-freight interchanges with its Napierville 
Junction line in 1933 were as follows: 9 

TABLE 12 

Delaware and Hudson Tonnages through Rouses Point 



Gateway 

in 1933 





Received Jrom 

Received from 

Total 


Originating 

other roads 

foreign con¬ 

freight 

Commodities 

on NJ. Ry. 

in Canada 

nections (U£.) 

tonnage 

Agricultural products 

157 

7,735 

5,597 

13,489 

Animal products 

10 

649 

118 

777 

Mine products 

46 

2,045 

220,592 

222,683 

Forest products 

• • 

84,354 

862 

85,216 

Manufactures and miscellaneous 

43 

104,882 

44,916 

149,841 

Total 

256 

199,665 

272,085 

472,006 


It thus appears that the northbound movement into Canada, prin¬ 
cipally coal, was in excess of the southbound movement, of which the 
greater proportion was manufactures and miscellaneous, including 
newsprint and woodpulp, followed closely by forest products con- 

9. Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada, 1933, pp. 130-185, inclusive. 
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sisting largely of pulpwood. Occupying the historic course over 
which the people on both sides of the border have intermingled for 
more than three hundred years, the Delaware & Hudson Railroad in 
this exchange of traffic has the distinction of rounding out an even 
century since its forerunner, the Troy & Saratoga Railroad, was 
opened to public service in 1835. 10 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Earliest among the railroads of the continent to serve the public 
in general—albeit by horses and sails as the motive power in 1830 
—the Baltimore & Ohio was late in reaching the Great Lakes basin. 
It was 1874 before it entered Chicago with its own rails, there to 
compete among others with Canadian rail carriers for the traffic of 
the American West. In time it touched the southern shores of Lake 
Erie, at points like Fairport and Toledo, from which by steamboat 
it came in contact indirectly with the Canadian side of the border. 
Finally, in 1930, through its purchase of the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Railroad, it came into the control of the cross-border 
movement of traffic by car ferry, established in 1907, between Gene¬ 
see Dock in Charlotte, New York, the port of Rochester, New York, 
and the Canadian National Railways at Cobourg on the north shore 
of Lake Ontario. At Buffalo, too, interchanges with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway were secured through the same purchase in 1930, 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh having been built into that city 
and trackage to connections obtained in 1883. By these means the 
Canadian railways have interrelations with a great system in the 
United States, extending from Kansas City, St. Louis, and Chicago 
on the west, to New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore on the east. 
Its volume of freight traffic through the Lake Ontario and Buffalo 

gateways in recent years, expressed in tons, was approximately as 
shown in Table 13. 11 J 

Northbound traffic, principally coal, was, therefore, in excess of 
he movement m the other direction at the Lake Ontario gateway, 
while the reverse was true at the Buffalo gateway where southbound 


tory 0 ; ss F u°edt t t; 2 r eCting the Ddaware and Huds0n C ° m P“7’ - «* his- 
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manufactures and miscellaneous from Canada were the greatest. 
Incidentally, it should be said that the Lake Ontario gateway has 
been used to a considerable extent by travelers, over 22,000 round- 
trip passages having been sold in 1934. At both gateways the re¬ 
covery of business was quite marked, in that the tonnage handled in 
1934 was some 50 per cent greater than in the preceding year. 


TABLE 13 

Baltimore <$• Ohio Tonnages through Great Lakes Gateways 

in 1933 and 1934. 

Northbound Southbound Total 



1933 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

1934 

Lake Ontario gateway 

Agricultural products 

35 

18 

• • 

• • 

35 

18 

Animal products 

17 

5 

89 

• • 

106 

5 

Mine products 

157,967 

229,656 

3,344 

9,427 

161,311 

239,083 

Forest products 

110 

• • 

5,671 

21,184 

5,781 

21,184 

Manufactures and miscellaneous 

3,118 

3,498 

7,416 

5,809 

10,534 

9,307 

Less than carload 

204 

185 

32 

70 

236 

255 

Total 

161,451 

233,362 

16,552 

36,490 

178,003 

269,852 

Buffalo gateway 

Agricultural products 

• • 

20 

273 

126 

273 

146 

Animal products 

• • 

• • 

520 

45 

520 

45 

Mine products 

79 

• • 

198 

434 

277 

434 

Forest products 

• • 

• • 

272 

1,329 

272 

1,329 

Manufactures and miscellaneous 

1,433 

27 

3,183 

6,734 

4,616 

6,761 

Less than carload 

166 

40 

88 

120 

254 

160 

Total 

1,678 

87 

4,534 

8,788 

6,212 

8,875 


Erie Railroad 

Although chartered in the early 1830’s and its construction 
started in 1835, the Erie Railroad was not completed westward from 
the Hudson River until sixteen years later when in 1851 it reached 
Dunkirk with its 6' 0" gauge line, and then Chicago by means of 
traffic agreements with what in time became the Lake Shore & Michi¬ 
gan Southern Railway. It was not until 1887 that it secured control 
of its own line to Chicago, but meantime it had acquired a route to 
Cincinnati and St. Louis, in 1865, and the use of tracks on which a 
third rail for its wide equipment had been laid into Chicago in 1868. 
It had also built into Buffalo in 1863, to the International Bridge at 
Black Rock in 1874, and to Suspension Bridge at Niagara Falls in 
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1871. It was, therefore, an active competitor with Canadian rail car¬ 
riers and other American lines, for St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Chi¬ 
cago traffic to and from the Atlantic ports, and a solicitor of Cana¬ 
dian traffic at the Buffalo and Suspension Bridge gateways. Its wide 
gauge was a severe handicap, to overcome which in part it laid a 
third rail for the use of the standard-gauge equipment of connect¬ 
ing lines until it made a change to the 4' Sy 2 " gauge in the East in 
1876 and in the West in 1880. 12 

The Erie Railroad, under its various names, has thus been an im¬ 
portant factor in the railway interrelations of the two countries, 
either in direct contact at the Niagara Frontier gateways, or by rea¬ 
son of its sharp competition for traffic tapped at common points in 
the West or by traffic arrangements such as the one which enables 
the products on its lines to reach Montreal and Boston, via the Dela¬ 
ware & Hudson connection at Binghamton. 

An idea of the importance of its gateways will be gained from an 
inspection of the subjoined table of the approximate number of tons 
of revenue and non-revenue freight interchanged at the Niagara 
Frontier with Canadian carriers in 1932: 18 


TABLE 14 


Erie Railroad Tonnages through 


Buffalo (Black Rock) 

Pere 

Marquette 

Prom Canada 

65,240 

To Canada 

16,412 

Niagara Falls (Suspension 
Bridge) 

From Canada 

81,652 

192,463 

To Canada 

78,538 

Total 

271,001 

From Canada 

257,703 

To Canada 

94,950 

Grand total 

852,653 


Great Lakes Gateways in 1932 


Wabash 

Michigan 

Central 

Canadian 

National 

Total 

105,278 

41,656 

105,860 

317,534 

25,244 

69,646 

187,115 

298,417 

130,522 

111,302 

292,476 

615,951 

48,828 

191,868 

150,704 

583,868 

4,037 

42,537 

166,051 

291,163 

52,865 

234,405 

316,755 

875,026 

154,106 

233,624 

256,064 

901,397 

29,281 

112,183 

353,166 

589,580 

188,387 

345,707 

609,230 

1,490,977 


in BetlTjTn" l” T*? hiSt ° ry ° f the Erie RaUroad is stained 

m the 0cean and th « into*, by Edward H. Mott 
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In this it is interesting to note how substantial were the Erie Rail¬ 
road movements through the Niagara Frontier gateways, of which 
40 per cent were to and from the Canadian National, and likewise to 
observe the extent to which the shipments from Canada exceeded 
those in the reverse direction. 

Lehigh Valley Railroad 

Among the roads which connect the Niagara Frontier with New 
York and Philadelphia, and with the hard-coal regions of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, is the Lehigh Valley Railroad which had entry to Buffalo over 
the Erie Railroad until it built to that city in the early 1880’s. In 
1896 it extended its line to a connection with the New York Central 
at Tonawanda Junction beyond which it moves its trains over the 
rails of that company to the Suspension Bridge gateway. There its 
interchanges in three selected years, in tons, were approximately as 
follows : 14 


TABLE 15 

Lehigh Valley Tonnages through Suspension Bridge Gateway 

in 1927 , 1929, and 1932 


Year 

1927 

Commodity 

Merchandise 

Coal 

From 

Canada 

1,868,115 

To 

Canada 

714,517 

679,868 

Total 

2,582,632 

679,868 


Total 

1,868,115 

1,394,385 

3,262,500 

1929 

Merchandise 

Coal 

1,990,543 

876,836 

845,458 

2,867,379 

845,458 


Total 

1,990,543 

1,722,294 

3,712,837 

1932 

Merchandise 

Coal 

970,558 

297,714 

418,856 

1,268,272 

418,856 


Total 

970,558 

716,570 

1,687,128 


Shipments as a whole, it will be observed, were greater from 
Canada to the United States than in the other direction and this was 
particularly so in the case of merchandise. It was due to the move- 

14. Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the United States 
and Canada, 1935-36. 
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ment of coal into Canada that the traffic was more evenly balanced 
between the two countries. The pronounced drop of more than 50 
per cent in tonnage between 1929 and 1932, due to the depression, 
was in accord with what was happening at nearly all of the border 
crossings. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 

Like the Lehigh Valley Railroad, this is a hard-coal road which 
connects the port of New York with the Niagara Frontier. Its exten¬ 
sion to Buffalo was opened in 1882, at which time it made a connec¬ 
tion with Canadian carriers at the Black Rock gateway. Long before 
this time it had reached the shores of Lake Ontario at Oswego, where 
contact was made in 1848 with independent water carriers on the 
Great Lakes. 

Information is unavailable as to all of the cross-border freight 
movements of this carrier at Black Rock, but those made in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Canadian National Railways at that gateway are set 
forth in the subjoined table of approximate tonnages for the year 
1934: 18 

TABLE 16 

Delaware, Lackawanna $ Western Tonnages through Buffalo 

Gateway in 1934 


Agricultural products 
Animal products 
Mine products 
Forest products 

Manufactures and miscellaneous 
Total 


From 

To 


Canada 

Canada 

Total 

8,771 

4,074 

12,846 

1,416 

116 

1,531 

3,610 

332,286 

335,796 

2,664 

1,171 

3,735 

26,632 

15,940 

41,472 

41,793 

368,686 

395,879 

principal 

commodity thus moved in 


™ OI wmcn tfte anthracite variety was the leading factor. To 
tus, of course, should be added the unknown tonnages interchanged 

bash railways ^ Michigan Central > Pere Marquette, and Wa- 

-a toSTSS? rCSPKli " g Hailway Interrel ‘ tiM13 of the United States 
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Pennsylvania Railroad 

Another American rail contact with Canadian carriers at the 
Black Rock Gateway is that of the Pennsylvania Railroad through 
its control of the Western New York & Pennsylvania Railway con¬ 
structed into Buffalo, New York, in the early 1880’s. By means of 
its own power and crews, since 1913, it traverses the International 
Bridge to Fort Erie, Ontario, and there interchanges cars with the 
Canadian National, Michigan Central, and Wabash railways, and 
in so doing exercises trackage rights for a distance of 2y 2 miles 
beyond the border. Contact, too, is made with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway by means of a car ferry across Lake Erie between the ports 
of Ashtabula, Ohio, and Port Burwell, Ontario. 

In the year 1932 the interchanges of revenue and non-revenue 
tonnages were as follows : ie 


TABLE 17 

Pennsylvania Railroad Tonnages through Great Lakes 

Gateways in 1932 



Buffalo (Black Rock) 

_A_ 

Ashtabula-Port Burwell # 

_A__ 

Agricultural products 

From 

Canada 

11,096 

To 

Canada 

12,153 

Total 

23,249 

From 

Canada 

To 

Canada Total 

Animal products 

1,267 


1,267 



Mine products 


663,598 

663,598 


241,519+ 241,519 

Forest products 

60,949 

5,495 

66,444 


. 489 

Manufactures and miscellaneous 

29,934 

54,116 

84,050 

489 

Total 

103,246 

735,362 

838,608 

489 

241,519 242,008 


* Classifications approximate. 

+ Mostly Canadian Pacific Railway fuel coal. 


As with the other American rail carriers at the Niagara Frontier, 
coal is the principal commodity entering Canada from this part of 
the United States. The falling off in the total movement in both di¬ 
rections during the depression has been fully as great as with the 
railroads in general, its drop from 1930 to 1934 having been in ex¬ 
cess of 50 per cent. 

16. Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the United States 
and Canada, 1935-36. 
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Wabash Railway 

The first of the railroads to come to life in the American West was 
the Northern Cross Railroad which was chartered in 1837 to build 
across the State of Illinois from Quincy on the Mississippi to the 
Indiana line. In time this became incorporated in the through route 
between Kansas City, Missouri, and Detroit, Michigan, known as 
the Wabash Railway, which in 1898 was extended by car ferry to 
Windsor, Ontario, and thence across the peninsula of Ontario to 
Buffalo (Black Rock) and Niagara Falls (Suspension Bridge) by 
means of trackage rights over the Grand Trunk Railway. The dis¬ 
tance so spanned in Canada from Windsor to Fort Erie is 225.3 
miles, in addition to which there is the 18.3-mile line from Welland 
Junction to Niagara Falls, a total of 243.6 miles. 17 

The approximate number of tons handled by the Wabash through 
the three gateways in 1933 and 1934 was as shown in Table 18. 17 
From this it is apparent that Wabash tonnages moved unchanged 
in their volume and make-up across the peninsula of Ontario. 18 That 
which crossed at Detroit was divided between the Niagara Frontier 
gateways in fairly equal proportions, the one at Buffalo passing 
somewhat more than the other. Manufactures and miscellaneous 
items accounted for the bulk of the shipments, of which the west¬ 
bound were the greater. The Wabash indeed profits from Canadian 
hospitality in thus having an opportunity of bringing the East and 
West together at the Niagara Frontier. 


17. Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the United States 
and Canada, 1935-36. For official mileage data for 1933, see p. 20, supra. 

18. The figures furnished by the carrier and given in Table 18, infra, 
indicate that the Wabash traffic was altogether of a pass-over or through 
character, known in railroad parlance as "overhead traffic.” In fact, how- 
ever, the fipres given in Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada, 1933, show 
that a small percentage of the total traffic, 80,821 tons, or say 5 per cent in 
that year in reality was received by the Wabash along its line and from other 
roads m Canada. Without prohibitive expense in the analyzing of its way¬ 
bills and interline accounts, the carrier is unable to determine the course and 
nature of the small fraction thus crossing the border but once, and in con- 

wTh 6 treatS , th , < ; CI ! tire movement as crossing both frontiers. Rather than 

i, f rrier ' sfigures ha, ' ebeen acce P tedas 

wWch th. fi circumslan “s. In light of the purpose for 

Which the figures are assembled, the error is inconsequential. 
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Wabash and Pere Marquette Gateways between the Western , Middle , and Eastern States and the 

Province of Ontario 
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taling 198.6 miles, and the lines over which it exercises trackage 
rights 137.6 miles, or 336.2 miles in all. 19 In 1930 the use of the 
16.9-mile Michigan Central line from Welland to Bridgeburg, On¬ 
tario, and thence for 0.4 of a mile on the International Bridge was 
discontinued, although still reported as available if and when re¬ 
quired. In 1932 the routing of freight through its Port Huron- 
Sarnia gateway also was brought to an end. In the latter year it also 
discontinued the use of the car ferry across Lake Erie between Port 
Stanley and Erieau, Ontario, and Conneaut, Ohio, although it con¬ 
tinues to operate a steamship connection between Erieau and Con¬ 
neaut, and other Ohio points, over which a substantial tonnage of 
coal and mineral products—601,545 tons in 1934—is taken across 
Lake Erie for delivery over its rails to the Canadian market. 

The approximate number of tons of freight handled by the Pere 
Marquette across the Niagara Frontier, and likewise in volume across 
the Detroit-St. Clair Frontier, were as follows for the years named: 20 

TABLE 19 


Pere Marquette Tonnages through Each of Its Great Lakes 

Frontiers in 1989, 1933, and 193If 


Year 

1929 

Commodity 

Agricultural products 

Mine and animal products 
Manufactures and miscellaneous 

Eaetbound 

312,906 

53,085 

1,128,535 

Westbound 

• • • • 

295,740 

677,898 

Total 

312,906 

348,825 

1,806,433 


Total 

1,494,526 

973,638 

2,468,164 

1933 

Agricultural products 

Mine and animal products 
Manufactures and miscellaneous 

313,638 

480,604 

574,119 

• • • • 

117,660 

356,218 

313,638 

598,264 

930,337 


Total 

1,368,361 

473,878 

1,842,239 

1934 

Agricultural products 

Mine and animal products 
Manufactures and miscellaneous 

328,202 

511,259 

721,352 

132,288 

410,429 

328,202 

643,547 

1,131,781 


Total 

1,560,813 

542,717 

2,103,530 


19. Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the United States 

and Canada, 1935-36. For official data for 1933, see p. 20, *«/”*• 

20. Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations o t le ni e 

and Canada, 1935-36. 
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A noticeable feature of this is the regularity of the major east- 
bound movement which in total, so unlike that of the other cross¬ 
peninsula roads, shows no substantial diminution during the de¬ 
pression. It was in the lighter westbound flow that traffic fell off, 
although as a whole the business of the Pere Marquette held up 
surprisingly well. 



CHAPTER V 


GREAT LAKES GATEWAYS (Continued) 


The desire for closer trade relations, as pointed out in the preceding 
chapter, is what brought together the people of Lower Canada and 
New England by means of connecting railways in the early 1850’s. 
Montreal and the Eastern Townships thus secured outlets to ice-free 
ports and were put in a position to supply a large consuming popu¬ 
lation on the south; Boston and Portland and their hinterland in re¬ 
turn were freed from sole reliance on their New York rival’s Erie 


Canal for access to the American West. 

This, however, did not fully satisfy the provinces which had long 
striven, without success, for a connecting railway which would link 
them together in a political as well as a commercial sense. The out¬ 
come was the adoption of a national policy involving government 
aid—first by the Union of Lower and Upper Canada and later by 
the Confederation in 1867—which ever after guided the expansion 
of their railways. Profitless lines through barren territory were to be 
built when necessary to serve a political purpose; profitable ones 
where possible through fruitful territory to act as leaven to the mass. 

It was in furtherance of this policy that remunerative traffic was 
sought by the Canadian railway systems in the neighboring land, 
through the gateways in the border extending from Lake Cham¬ 
plain to Sault Ste Marie. 


Canadian National Railways 

Following the failure of the attempts of the British Government 
and of the Maritime Provinces and Lower Canada, in the 1810 s, to 
bring about the construction of an intercolonial railway from Hali¬ 
fax, Nova Scotia, and Saint John, New Brunswick, to the city ot 
Quebec, and likewise the failure in respect of an international rail¬ 
way between Saint John, New Brunswick, and Portland, Maine, the 
minds of Canadians turned to a plan for joining Lower and Upper 
Canada by rail, and out of this the Grand Trunk Railway, now a 
part of the Canadian National Railways system, was born m 188*. 
Actual construction started in 1853, largely through the initiative 
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of Joseph Howe, Francis Hincks, and George Cartier. Its prospec¬ 
tus, issued in the latter year, announced its intent to bring into be¬ 
ing a route 809 miles long from Portland, Maine, through Mont¬ 
real and Toronto to Sarnia, Ontario, on the St. Clair River outlet to 
Lake Huron. At Sarnia connections were to be made with American 
lines then under construction to the great West as far as the Missis¬ 
sippi, and to the copper and iron districts of Michigan. In the other 
direction a branch was to be built from what is now Richmond near 
Melbourne, Quebec, on the Montreal-Portland line to the city of 
Quebec, and thence to Trois Pistoles where it was intended that a 
junction should be made with the intercolonial route ultimately to be 
built from Halifax. 


In conformity with this plan the Portland line, opened in 1853, 
was acquired in that year, as were others then in existence or pro¬ 
posed, so that the road was in operation from Portland and Quebec 
to Montreal by 1854, thence through Prescott, Ontario, to Brock- 
ville, Ontario, by 1855, thence to Toronto by 1856 and to Sarnia by 
1858-59. In the year 1860 the Victoria Bridge over the St. Law¬ 
rence at Montreal was formally opened to regular service, the east¬ 
ern end of the railway was extended to Riviere du Loup, and the 
“Chicago, Detroit & Grand Trunk Railway” from Port Huron, 
Michigan, to Detroit was made a part of the system. Beyond the De- 
troit-St. Clair frontier the West was reached by means of traffic ar¬ 
rangements with American railroads and water lines on the Great 
Lakes. By 1881 the system was in possession of its own rails across 
he states of Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois to the city of Chicago. 

ough its Sarnia-Port Huron gateway access was thus gained to 
America s great Middle West, a gateway at which the original car 
erry across the St. Clair River was replaced by a tunnel in 1891. 

^ Along this backbone, as time went on, contacts were made with 
^nous border gateways, very much as was the case with the New 

border^ ° n the ° ther side of the 

been deslt J^ $ N * W E ^ knd ^ve already 

Thr0Ugh one of them -at Rouses Poinl^-it will be 

Can!f h f f , C °iT UIlicati0n ^ rail was established between 

Of hetor/eSr S f at T« 18 r 51 ’ ** ““ ° n the Canadi “ side 
leased W «, r ^ ln & St - Lawrence Railroad, having been 

leased by the Grand Trunk m 1863-61. The same gateway h«f been 
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used since 1876 by what is now the Delaware & Hudson Railroad, 
after its connection through Mooers Junction with the Montreal & 
Champlain, previously the Montreal & New York Railroad, had 
been abandoned. It should be added that the part of this old route 
lying between Montreal and Lachine, eight miles in length, was built 
in 1847 as a substitute for the journey by stage around Lachine 
Rapids. From Caughnawaga, on the south side of the St. Lawrence, 
the road to Mooers Junction, known as the Lake St. Louis & Prov¬ 
ince Line, was built in 1852 to connect with railroads in the United 
States, the two links in the route having been joined at the river by a 
car ferry which is said to have been more convenient for passengers 
than the means provided by its rival and ultimate owner, the Cham¬ 
plain & St. Lawrence, terminating farther downstream at Laprairie. 
The abandonment of the Mooers Junction entrance to the United 
States left the Rouses Point gateway as the one point of connection 
between the railways of the two countries at or near the western 
shore of Lake Champlain. 

However, in 1883, the Montreal & Champlain Junction Railway, 
taken over by the Grand Trunk in the same year, was opened from 
Brosseau Junction near Montreal to the border at Fort Covington, 
New York, there connecting with the similarly controlled Massena 
Springs & Fort Covington Railroad which in 1886 met an extension 
of the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg Railroad, now a part of the 
New York Central, at its terminus at Massena Springs. Through 
the Fort Covington gateway the present Canadian National Rail¬ 
ways in this manner have access to 22.2 miles of leased line and 0.1 
mile over which they have trackage rights, a total of 22.3 miles of 
operated line bearing the name of the United States & Canada 
Railroad. 

At Prescott, Ontario, the line owned by American interests be¬ 
tween the terminus of the Vermont Central route at Ogdensburg, 
New York, and Ottawa, Ontario, was intersected by the Grand 
Trunk in 1855, but this gateway finally came under the sway of the 
Canadian Pacific when in 1884 it acquired control of the Ottawa 
line, known as the Ottawa & Prescott or St. Lawrence & Ottawa 
Railway. 

A gateway of great importance for many years was the one at 
Kingston where contact in 1856 was made by steamboat with the 
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Watertown & Rome, which had been built into Cape Vincent, New 
York, in 1852. This has long since ceased to be used for freight 
interchange between the two countries. 

At Cobourg, Ontario, the car-ferry connection with the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad, now a part of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, was effected in 1907, as has been explained in the 
preceding chapter. 

Though not now used as a joint through route, mention should be 
made here of the Northern Railway of Canada, opened from Toronto 
to Collingwood on Georgian Bay in 1854-55 under the name of the 
Toronto, Simcoe & Huron Railway, then the Ontario, Simcoe & 
Huron Railway, and amalgamated in 1888 with the Grand Trunk, 
which had reached Toronto in 1856. As a portage route it was in¬ 
tended to serve as a link in a short rail-and-water chain of communi¬ 
cation between New York and Boston and the West via Oswego and 
Toronto. It is expressive of the extent to which the international 
boundary was ignored by both countries in the search for preferable 

ways of joining the eastern states with the region bordering the 
waters of the Upper Lakes. 1 


It was through its acquisition of the Great Western Railway of 
Canada in 1882 that the Grand Trunk gained direct access over 
Canadian soil to its two gateways on the Niagara Frontier and the 
one at the Detroit River, although several years before it had taken 
over the Buffalo & Lake Huron Railroad opened at the instance of 
American interests from Fort Erie, opposite Buffalo, to Goderich, 
Ontario, on Lake Huron as early as 1858. Ever since the Grand 
runk m the 1850’s had entered the territory which the Great West¬ 
ern until then had considered its own, and had followed this by an 
extension of its line via Sarnia and Port Huron to Detroit in I860, 
u^ V * lry between the two companies had been bitter. It will be re- 

^ the £ reat Western had been active in the building of lines 
the Ontario Peninsula about the same time that the Grand Trunk 
was engaged m the construction of its route from Montreal to To- 

C.l *T It0n and Wmdsor had been connected in 1854 by the 
Great Western, and a year later Toronto had been reached and a 

connection had been made with the New York Central by means of a 

uspension bridge across the Niagara Gorge. Two routes over the 


1. See footnote, p. 40, supra. 2. See p. 81, supra. 
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soil of both countries by that time were competing for traffic between 
the West and East—the Great Western in conjunction with the New 
York Central and Michigan Central, and the Grand Trunk in col¬ 
laboration with the Vermont Central and connections in Michigan 
and on the Great Lakes. The Great Western also made contact at 
Hamilton with fleets of steamers to rail termini on the American 
shore at Oswego, Cape Vincent, and Ogdensburg, and in the other 
direction with boat lines to points on the Upper Lakes including one 
from the western end of the Detroit & Milwaukee Railroad over 
which it had acquired control after its Sarnia extension had been 
completed in 1858. Another element in the Great Western situation 
was its acquisition of the London & Port Stanley Railway opened in 
1856 as a “main artery of trade between Canada and the United 
States across the lake,” but destined to serve only for excursion and 
coal traffic, and operated as a means of connection between various 
carriers since 1915 by the London (Ont.) Railway Commission. 8 In 
the same year that the International Bridge was opened at the Buf¬ 
falo gateway, 1873, the Great Western’s “air line” was opened, be¬ 
tween its eastern end at Fort Erie and Glencoe on its Toronto-Wind¬ 
sor line, to meet the competition of the Canada Southern Railway 
also opened in that year as explained in the preceding chapter. It is 
over this “air line” that the Wabash now has trackage rights to the 
Niagara Frontier. 

By 1883, then, the Grand Trunk had absorbed its active competi¬ 
tor in the peninsula of Ontario, and had secured a continuous route 
from Quebec to Chicago, with access to rail lines in the United States 
at five gateways in the Great Lakes Region west of Rouses Point, 
namely, Fort Covington, Niagara Falls (Suspension Bridge), Buf¬ 
falo (Black Rock), Windsor-Detroit and Sarnia-Port Huron. The 
car-ferry crossing of Lake Ontario between Cobourg and Charlotte 
(Genesee Dock) did not come into being until later, as was the case 
with the steamship link between Depot Harbor, Ontario, and Mil¬ 
waukee and Chicago which was incorporated as the Canada Atlantic 
Transit Company in 1899 and worked in unison with the Canada 
Atlantic Railway acquired by the Grand Trunk in 1905. At its east- 

3. Through Port Stanley interchanges of traffic are made with United 
States points by means of water carriers. 
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ern end it had sold its extension from Quebec to Riviere du Loup in 
1879 to the Dominion Government which had incorporated it in the 
Intercolonial Railway opened through in 1876. At its western end 
it came into possession of a large group of lines in Michigan as well 
as in the states of Indiana and Illinois which, with later additions, 
are now incorporated in its Grand Trunk Western Railroad extend¬ 
ing from Port Huron to Chicago, Illinois, from Fort Gratiot, Michi¬ 
gan, to Detroit, and from Detroit to Grand Haven and Muskegon, 
Michigan, aggregating 965.7 miles of owned and leased lines and 
40.9 miles over which trackage rights are exercised, a total of 1006.6 
miles operated by or in the interest of the present Canadian National 
Railways. In addition to this they own or lease 0.1 mile and possess 
0.2 mile of trackage rights at Suspension Bridge, New York, a total 
of 0.3 mile. Also they control the International Bridge with 0.6 mile 
of road in New York State, and the St. Clair Tunnel with 1.0 mile 
of line in the state of Michigan. Their total holdings in the Great 
Lakes Region of the United States, including the 22.3-mile line to 
Massena Springs, therefore, aggregate 989.6 miles of owned and 
leased lines and 41.2 miles of trackage rights, making in all 1030.8 
miles. 4 In this is not included the Grand Trunk’s half interest in the 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line Railroad over which it makes contact 
with American soft-coal carriers at Toledo, nor its holdings in ter¬ 
minal companies at Toledo, Chicago, and elsewhere in the United 
States. 


This mileage might have been greater had the Grand Trunk had 
its way when, in 1876, its president expressed a willingness to extend 
the system to the Canadian Northwest, if permitted by its home 
country to do so on American territory from Detroit through Chi¬ 
cago to the province of Manitoba. His proposition, conditioned on 
the omission of a proposed line through the wilderness north of Lake 
Superior, was rejected by the Canadian Government which saw the 
need of an all-Canadian route that in a political sense would bind 
the provinces together as one nation. At that time it was evident that 
the Grand Trunk had no aspirations to serve the West, except as 
was made possible through its connections made in 1881 at Chicago 

Jp C ° rr f POndenCe respecfcing Railwa y Interrelations of the United States 
d Canada, 1935-86. For official data for 1938, see p. 20, supra . 
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with American lines reaching in a host of directions to the Ohio and 
Mississippi and beyond. With traffic assured from those sources on 
the United States side of the border, and from the peninsula of On¬ 
tario in which it held a practical monopoly after its absorption of 
the Great Western in 1882, the Grand Trunk was in no mood further 
to burden its finances with what promised to be a profitless extension. 
Curiously enough, a quarter of a century later, this position was 
reversed. The threatened loss of all tributary traffic from the Cana¬ 
dian Northwest, developed there by the Canadian Pacific and Ca¬ 
nadian Northern Railways in the previous decade, and its disin¬ 
clination to agree with the latter company in respect of reciprocal 
traffic, awakened the Grand Trunk to the danger of its position in 
1902. And so it then made its offer to the Canadian Government to 
build from its terminus at North Bay, Ontario, to the Pacific coast, 
to handle the expanding business of the Canadian Northwest which 
otherwise, it was claimed, would be diverted to American lines. In¬ 
dependent of its neighbor, Canada thus was to be given a second 
transcontinental line paralleling the Canadian Pacific through the 
wilderness north of Lakes Superior and Huron, and avoiding the 
course through Chicago which had been put forward by the Grand 
Trunk in 1876. The Government looked with favor on the proposal 
in so far as the line west of Winnipeg was concerned; but frowned on 
a location in the East that would have had for its outlets the port 
of Portland on foreign soil and the Intercolonial Railway, deemed 
to be too circuitous for transcontinental traffic. The outcome of this 
was the opening of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway westward from 
Winnipeg to Prince Rupert on the Pacific coast in 1914, and of the 
“Eastern Division of the National Transcontinental Railway” east¬ 
ward from Winnipeg to Moncton, New Brunswick, in 1915. Coinci¬ 
dentally, a third transcontinental line, the Canadian Northern Rail¬ 
way, was opened from coast to coast in 1915. In the consolidation 
of these systems which followed in 1920, under the name of the Ca¬ 
nadian National Railways, no additional gateways to the United 
States were provided within the Great Lakes Region; but through 
the Fort Frances—Ranier gateway in the Northwestern Region, the 
American city of Duluth, Minnesota, is reached by a leased line of 
the Canadian Northern Railway—the Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific 
Railway, of which the details will be given in the succeeding chapter. 
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Between Duluth and Chicago traffic to and from the latter branch 
preferentially is handled by the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, 
or by other American carriers, thus in effect giving the Canadian 
National Railways a transcontinental routing through the United 
States via Chicago and the Detroit-St. Clair frontier gateways, 
which with their Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk lines north 
of Lake Superior make three courses open to Canadians over their 
government system of railways through the basin of the Great Lakes. 

The approximate volume of Canadian National Railways total 
traffic passed through its seven gateways in the Great Lakes Region 
in the years 1929 to 1934, inclusive, is set forth in Table 20.® 

This showing is noteworthy for the astonishing magnitude of the 
cross-border movement; the excess of Canadian imports as a whole 
over exports to the extent of from 65 to 100 per cent; the pro¬ 
nounced dropping off in tonnage from 1929 to 1932-33, in excess 
of 50 per cent, followed by a slight recovery; and the great variety 
of commodities thus exchanged by the two countries through the 
agency of the Canadian National system of government controlled 
railways on both sides of the border aggregating in extent nearly 
24,000 miles. 

A word here should be added in explanation of the gauge situation 
which, as mentioned in Chapter III, proved to be most troublesome 
to the Canadian carriers until the early 1870’s. The 5' 6" gauge, 
sometimes referred to as the broad or provincial gauge and & again 
as Poor’s gauge, was required on all the Canadian lines in the early 
days, with the exception of the first of them, the Champlain & St. 
Lawrence Railroad and a few others connecting directly with Ameri¬ 
can roads. Instead of insuring the movement of traffic through 
Canada to Montreal, as was originally the intent, the result of this 
policy was quite the reverse. The delay and expense of transshipping 
the contents of cars at points of meeting with standard-gauge roads, 
or there shifting car bodies from one kind of truck to another, or 
adjusting wheels on their axles, militated most seriously against the 
Canadmn routes in their competition with roads on the other side of 
he border for traffic to and from the American West. The Great 
Western got around this by laying a third rail between the Niagara 

and c?nadt P rm-88. re,PeCti ” S Inte " datio »» the United States 
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Canadian National Tonnages through Great Lakes Gateways , 1929 to 193^ 
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and Detroit-St. Clair frontiers, but the Grand Trunk continued 
under this handicap, except where it, too, in some degree adopted 
the additional rail, until in 1873 its lines west of Montreal, and in 
1874 those east of that point, were changed to standard gauge. In 
fact by this time practically all of the railways of Canada had 
adopted the 4' 8 y 2 " gauge, which permitted the free interchange of 
equipment with American railroads at the gateways. 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


From the very earliest days of the railway in North America trans¬ 
continental routes were proposed in whole or part through Canada 
from coast to coast, and in 1854 this reached such a pass that Cana¬ 
dians and Americans jointly petitioned the Legislative Assembly of 
Canada for the incorporation of “the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company” to build from Montreal up the valley of the Ottawa and 
along the north shore of Lake Huron to the western boundary of 
Canada as it then existed, beyond which the course was to follow the 
south shore of Lake Superior within the United States and thence to 
Puget Sound and the mouth of the Columbia River. 0 


Nothing came from this until the union of the several provinces 
into the Dominion of Canada in 1867 made a transcontinental line of 
communication entirely on Canadian soil a necessity from a national 
standpoint, regardless of the physical barrier north of the Great 
Lakes, and regardless of the uncertainty of a commercial return 
from such a venture in the then uninhabited virgin plains and for¬ 
bidding mountain ranges of the Northwest. This was just as impel¬ 
ling from the political angle as the uniting of the Ohio Valley by 
canal with the Atlantic seaboard as advocated by Washington in 
1784 for the preservation of the union of the States, and just as 
necessary as the linking of California with the states east of the Mis¬ 
souri by means of the Central Pacific-Union Pacific in 1869. 

After the political turmoil of the 1870’s in Canada, in which 

of thI'r 11 fin “ C1 ^ an f railroad interests played a part, the building 

ment S*”**" 1 Pacific under new auspices, with govern- 

“p-I COmmenced 111 1881 and completed between Montreal 
nd the Pacific coast m 1886, followed in 1890 by its acquisition of 

the extension across Maine to Saint John, New Brunswick, and the 

6- See p. 56, supra; also pp. 124 et seq., infra . 
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building in that year of a branch through the Ontario Peninsula to 
the Windsor-Detroit gateway, where it connected by means of car 
ferry with the Michigan Central portion of the New York Central 
system. 7 In 1884 it had acquired the St. Lawrence & Ottawa connect¬ 
ing with the New York Central at the Ogdensburg-Prescott gate¬ 
way, and in 1895 it entered into the arrangement with the New York 
Central Lines for the joint control of the Toronto, Hamilton & Buf¬ 
falo Railway. 

But the Canadian Pacific was not satisfied with the confinement of 
its activities to Canadian soil only. It built from Sudbury on its 
transcontinental route to the border at Sault Ste Marie, Ontario, 
and at that gateway in 1888 it met two American lines over which it 
acquired control in 1890—the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Rail¬ 
way leading to Duluth, Minnesota, and the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie Railway leading to the Twin Cities, Minnesota, 
and eventually to connections at the border having their termini at 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, and Pasqua (near Moose Jaw), Saskatche¬ 
wan. In 1909 it also obtained control of the Wisconsin Central Rail¬ 
way from the Twin Cities to Chicago, beyond which by traffic ar¬ 
rangements with the Michigan Central Railroad it hooked up witli 
its Ontario line at the Detroit-Windsor gateway. These roads west of 
Sault Ste Marie and Chicago are treated in the succeeding chapter. 
Like the Canadian National Railways the Canadian Pacific pos¬ 
sesses three links in its transcontinental course through the Great 
Lakes basin, but in its case two of them are on American soil whereas 
in the case of the Canadian National system only one passes through 
the United States. 

Within the Great Lakes Region, therefore, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, apart from its access to the Niagara Frontier by means of 
the Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo Railway, functions through four 
border gateways, namely: Prescott-Ogdensburg, Port Burwell- 
Ashtabula, Windsor-Detroit, and Sault Ste Marie. At these gate- 

7. Subsequent to 1910 it became possible to use the tracks of the Detroit 
River Tunnel Company, belonging to the New York Central system, as an 
all-rail connection between Windsor, Ontario, and Detroit, Michigan, through 
the instrumentality of the Essex Terminal Railway s belt line. See p. 83, 
supra, and p. 174, infra . 
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ways its approximate total volume of traffic, expressed in tons, in the 
years 1929 to 1934, inclusive, was as follows: 8 


TABLE 21 


Canadian Pacific Tonnages through Great Lakes Gateways , 


im to 193^ 


Windsor, Ont.- 



Prescott, Ont.- 
Ogdensburg, N.Y. 

(N.Y.C .) 

Port Burnell, Ont.- 
Ashtabulo, Ohio 
(P.R.R.) 

Detroit, Mich. 
(M.C. R.R. and 
others) 

Sault Ste Marie 
(MSt.P. & SSteM. 
and DSS. & A.) 

Total 

1929 To U.S. 

850,325 

36,659 

630,278 

265,902 

1,283,164 

From U.S. 

577,368 

361,216 

842,101 

438,230 

2,218,915 


927,693 

397,875 

1,472,379 

704,132 

3,502,079 

1930 To U.S. 

289,940 

5,222 

622,830 

239,772 

1,157,764 

From U.S. 

496,530 

333,670 

652,201 

317,928 

1,800,329 


786,470 

338,892 

1,275,031 

557,700 

2,958,093 

1931 To U.S. 

194,927 

5,683 

542,460 

183,716 

926,786 

From U.S. 

436,023 

319,846 

538,071 

210,652 

1,504,592 


630,950 

325,529 

1,080,581 

894,368 

2,431,878 

1932 To U.S. 

123,971 

1,229 

445,674 

154,050 

724,924 

From U.S. 

265,842 

228,403 

869,904 

90,636 

954,785 


389,813 

229,632* 

815,578 

244,685 

1,679,709 

1933 To U.S. 

137,255 

2,458 

466,943 

166,386 

772,042 

From U.S. 

158,720 

178,074 

822,450 

74,204 

733,448 


295,975 

180,532 

789,393 

239,590 

1,505,490 

1984 To U.S. 

119,697 

1,178 

529,927 

181,558 

832,260 

From U.S. 

201,164 

168,515 

848,298 

180,676 

888,653 


320,761* 

159,693 

878,225 

312,234 

1,670,918 


* Note differences between 
spectively. 


these figures and those appearing on pp. 87 and 98, tupra, re- 


It is interesting to observe in this that the excess of Canadian im¬ 
ports over exports, amounting to 73 per cent in 1929, gradually de¬ 
creased until they almost balanced in 1934. In fact, at Detroit and 
Sault Ste Marie the situation was reversed in the six years so that 
more was delivered there to the United States than was received from 
the other side of the border. The dropping off at these gateways was 


8. Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the United 
and Canada, 1935-36. 


States 
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fully as severe as in the case of the Canadian National border cross¬ 
ings, and the rate of recovery was in about the same proportion. 

Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo Railway 

Entirely within the Dominion lies the Toronto, Hamilton & Buf¬ 
falo Railway, extending from Waterford on the Michigan Central 
through Hamilton to Welland, Ontario, with a branch to Port Mait¬ 
land and running rights over the Canadian National branch to Port 
Colborne on the northern shore of Lake Erie. It was opened in 1896 
under the joint control of New York Central Lines and the Canadian 
Pacific, which thereby secured reciprocal entry to their respective ter¬ 
ritories. One hundred and eleven miles in all are operated in this sys¬ 
tem, none of which penetrates the United States, although its trains 
have crossed the border into Buffalo via the International Bridge 
since 1897. Its car-ferry service between Port Maitland and Ashta¬ 
bula Harbor in Ohio, established in 1916, was discontinued in 1932.® 

Summary—Great Lakes Gateways 

In summarized form the location of the border gateways in the 
Great Lakes Region and the mileages operated beyond the border by 
or in the interest of the railways of each country in 1935 are set 
forth in Table 22. 10 

From this it will be seen that the railway holdings of each country 
beyond the border in the Great Lakes Region are not very far apart 
as to lengths of line, those of the United States in Canada amounting 
to 1,124.6 miles and those of Canada in the United States 1,030.8 
miles. 

Measured by the approximate volume of traffic interchanged in 
1933, these thirteen gateways compare as shown in Table 23. 11 

9. See note, p. 65, supra. 

10. Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the United States 
and Canada, 1935—1936, and Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada, 1934. 
For official data for 1933, see p. 20, supra. 

11. As figures for the New York Central Lines tonnages interchanged at 
the Suspension Bridge, Buffalo, and Detroit gateways are unavailable for the 
year 1933, those for 1934 are used instead. In all instances data furnished by 
the railways, respectively, are used, except those for the Rouses Point, Ma¬ 
lone, and Rooseveltown gateways for which data from the Statistics of Steam 
Railways of Canada, 1933, p. 185, are used. See pp. 87, 88, 92, 100, 102, 112, 
and 115, supra. 



TABLE 22 


Great Lakes Gateways and Cross-Border Mileages 

Operated mileages 
beyond the border 

-A 

r '* 





Canadian 

American 


Gateways 

holdings 

holdings 

Railway systems 

In the United States 

In Canada 

in the C/-S. 

in Canada 

N.Y.C. Lines 

Malone, N.Y, 

Huntingdon, Que. 

• • 

60.7 


Rooseveltown, N.Y. 

Cornwall, Ont. 

• • 

68.7 


Ogdensburg, N.Y. 

Prescott, Ont. 

• • 

• • 


Suspension Bridge, N.Y. 

Niagara Falls, Ont. 




Buffalo (Black Rock), N.Y. 

Fort Erie (Bridgeburg), 
Ont. 

► • • 

381.2 


Detroit, Mich. 

Windsor, Ont. 


600.6* 

D. & H. R.R. 

Rouses Point, N.Y. 


• • 

41.7 

B.&O. Ry. 

Charlotte (Genesee Dock), 





N.Y. 

Cobourg, Ont. 

• « 

• • 

E. R.R. 

Buffalo (Black Rock), N.Y. 

Fort Erie (Bridgeburg), 





Ont. 

• • 

• • 


Suspension Bridge, N.Y. 

Niagara Falls, Ont. 

• • 

• . 

L.V. R.R. 

Suspension Bridge, N.Y. 

Niagara Falls, Ont. 

• • 

• • 

D.L.&W.R.R. 

Buffalo (Black Rock), N.Y. 

Fort Erie (Bridgeburg), 





Ont. 

• • 

• • 

P. R.R. 

Buffalo (Black Rock), N.Y. 

Fort Erie (Bridgeburg), 





Ont. 

• • 

2.5 


Ashtabula, Ohio 

Port Burwell, Ont. 

. . 

• • 


Wabash Ry. 


P.M. Ry. 


C.N. Rys. 


Buffalo (Black Rock), N.Y. 

Suspension Bridge, N.Y. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Fort Erie (Bridgeburg), 
Ont 

Niagara Falls, Ont 
Windsor, Ont 


Buffalo (Black Rock), N.Y. 

Suspension Bridge, N.Y. 
Detroit Mich. 

Fort Covington, N.Y. 
Charlotte (Genesee Dock), 
N.Y. 

Suspension Bridge, N.Y. 
Buffalo (Black Rock), N.Y. 

Port Huron, Mich. 

Detroit Mich. 

Chicago, HI., and Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Fort Erie (Bridgeburg), 
Ont. 


Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Windsor, Ont. 

f - 

St. Agnes, Que. 

22.8 

Cobourg, Ont. 

• • 

Niagara Falls, Ont. 

Fort Erie (Bridgeburg), 

0.8 

Ont. 

0.6 

Sarnia, Ont 

Windsor, Ont. 

• 1,007.6 


Depot Harbor, Ont. 


C.P. Ry. 


Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
Ashtabula, Ohio 
Detroit Mich. 

Sault Ste Marie, Mich. 


Prescott Ont 
Port Burwell, Ont. 
Windsor, Ont 
Sault Ste Marie, Ont (see 
Northwestern Gateways) 

Total existing cross-border mileage served through 18 different 
gateways, of which one, Rouses Point also appears among the 
northeastern gateways 6 

* See p. 86, fupra. 


1,080.8 


243.6 


886.2 


1,124.6 
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TABLE 23 

Summarized Tonnage Interchanges through Great Lakes Gateways in 1933 

Tonnages interchanged 

A 

From Canada From the US. ' 

to the US. to Canada Total 

1,180,000 2,030,000 3^10,000J 

72,275 125,800 198,075 

466,943 322,450 789,393 

669,250 954,237 1,623,487 

473,878 1,368,361 1,842,239 

2,862,346 4,800,848 7,663,194 

1,160,000 810,000 l,970,000t 

749,759 512,986 1,262,745 

485,509 254,957 740,466 

1,368,361 473,878 1,842,239 




3,763,629 

2,051,821 

5,815,450 

Buffalo (Black Rock), 

N.Y. 

N.Y.C. Lines et al. 

920,000 

810,000 

1 , 730 , 000 : 


C.N. Rys. et al. 

928,809 

1,371,645 

2,300,454 


Wabash Ry. et al. 

468,728 

414,293 

883,021 

Port Huron, Mich. 

Canadian National Rys. 

2,317,537 

771,669 

2,595,938 

1,984,287 

4,918,475 

2,755,956 

Rouses Point, N.Y. 

Delaware & Hudson R.R. 
(Napierville Jc. Ry.) 

199,921 

272,085 

472,006 

Ogdensburg, N.Y. 

N.Y.C. Lines and C.P. Ry. 

137,255 

158,720 

295,975* 

Sault Ste Marie, Mich. 

C.P. Ry., “Soo” Line, and 
D.S.S. & A. Ry. 

165,386 

74,204 

239,590 

Malone, N.Y. 

N.Y.C. Lines (St. Lawrence 
& Adirondack Ry.) 

133,300 

102,394 

235,694 

Chicago, Ill., and Mil¬ 
waukee, Wis., via 

Depot Harbor, Ont. 

C.N. Rys. 

71,569 

154,235 

225,804 

Charlotte, N.Y. 

B. & O. R.R. and C.N. Rys. 

21,321 

197,208 

218,529f 

Ashtabula, Ohio 

P. R.R. and C.P. Ry. 

2,458 

178,074 

180,532* 

Rooseveltown, N.Y. 

N.Y.C. Lines (Ottawa & New 
York Ry.) 

27,782 

49,559 

77,841 

Fort Covington, N.Y. 

N.Y.C. Lines and C.N. Rys. 

21,886 

19,200 

41,086 

Total at 13 different gateways in 1933 

10,496,059 

12,638,573 

23,134,632 


* Canadian Pacific Railway figures used. £ Assumed to be the same as in 1934. 

t Canadian National Railways figures used. 


Gateways — US. stations Interchanging railway systems 

Detroit, Mich. N.Y.C. Lines et al. 

C.N. Rys. et al. 

C.P. Ry. et al. 

Wabash Ry. et al. 

Pere Marquette Ry. et al. 

Suspension Bridge, N.Y. N.Y.C. Lines et al. 

C.N. Rys. et al. 

Wabash Ry. et al. 

Pere Marquette Ry. et al. 


The information in this table cannot be said to be correct in all 
particulars, because to some extent duplications of tonnages may 
have occurred, discrepancies between the figures given by connecting 
carriers for the same interchanges have been found, non-revenue 
freight has been included in some cases and not in others, approxima¬ 
tions have been necessary where the obtainable data are given in 
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carloads rather than in tons, and figures for the year 1934 have been 
employed where they are unavailable for the year 1933. Neverthe¬ 
less, the data are believed to be sufficiently close to the truth to war¬ 
rant the conclusion that on the whole the enormous movement of 
revenue and non-revenue freight between the two countries in this 
region in 1933 was remarkably well balanced. 

Taking the two frontiers between which the peninsula of Ontario 
intervenes, it will be noted in the subjoined table that something like 
ten million tons flowed across each of them in the off-year of 1933: 


Tonnage interchanged 


f 

From Canada 

From the [7jS. 


to the UJS. 

to Canada 

Total 


Niagara Frontier 

Suspension Bridge and Buffalo 
(Black Rock) 

Detroit-St. Clair Frontier 

Detroit and Port Huron 

6,081,166 

3,634,015 

4,647,759 

6,785,135 

10,728,925 

10,419,150 

Total 

9,715,181 

11,432,894 

21,148,076 

That the eastbound movement at these frontiers predominates 
over the westbound to the extent of 50 per cent is brought out in the 
following tabulation: 


Tonnage interchanged 

A 

Eastbound 

Westbound 

r 

Niagara 

Frontier 

6,081,166 

4,647,759 

Detroit-St. Clair 
Frontier 

6,785,135 
3,634,015 

•\ 

Total 

12,866,301 

8,281,774 

Total 

10,728,925 

10,419,150 

21,148,075 


From this it is obvious that these trans-Canadian routes between 
the Detroit-St. Clair and Niagara frontiers are of the utmost im¬ 
portance to both countries in the movement of overhead traffic be¬ 
tween points in the United States; American tonnages destined for 
delivery in Canada are in large part offset by collections in Canada 
consigned to and through the United States. Americans thus profit 
from the economy and efficiency incident to the use of a direct line 
through a comparatively open country instead of a more roundabout 
course through the densely settled territory south of Lake Erie; Ca- 
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nadians profit from the access thus had to the great traffic centers on 
American soil, such as Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, and 
St. Louis and beyond; the people of the United States and Canada 
profit from the competition rendered by the rail carriers of both 
countries in their strife for common ends. 

In the year 1933 the average mileages of railways operated in the 
Great Lakes and Central Eastern regions of the United States were 
as set forth below: 12 


TABLE 24 

Operated Railway Mileages in Great Lakes and Central 


Eastern Regions 

Miles 

American roads with border contacts— 

New York Central Lines (excluding mileage in Canada) 11,188 

Delaware & Hudson Railroad 879 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 6,473 

Erie Railroad 2,588 

Lehigh Valley Railroad 1,359 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 998 

Pennsylvania Railroad (excluding mileage in Canada) 11,349 

Wabash Railway (excluding mileage in Canada) 2,570 

Pere Marquette Railway (excluding mileage in Canada) 2,075 

Canadian Lines in the United States 

Canadian National 1,032 

Canadian Pacific 0 

L032* 

Total mileage of roads directly connected with gateways at 

the border 40,511 

Roads indirectly connected with border gateways 1 3,234 

Grand total (all classes) 53,745f 


* 1,031 miles for the year 1935-36, per data furnished by the carriers. 
See p. 117, supra. 

f Includes duplications where Canadian lines have trackage rights over 
American railways. 

12. Statistics of Railways in the United States, 1933, pp. s-2, 17, 34-35, 
52-53, 170 and 182. The Great Lakes Region comprises the section on the 
Canadian boundary between New England and the western shore of Lake 
Michigan to Chicago, and north of a line from Chicago via Pittsburgh to 
New York. The Central Eastern Region comprises the section south of the 
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In contrast with the situation along the Northeastern section of 
the border, where the 43,081 miles of operated line on the Canadian 
side of the border are directly and indirectly connected through 17 
gateways 13 or crossings with 7,677 miles of railways in New Eng¬ 
land, the same Canadian roads along the Great Lakes section are 
joined in similar manner through 13 gateways 13 to 53,745 miles of 
railway in the section of the United States which lies north of the 
Ohio and Potomac rivers and east of St. Louis, Peoria, and Chicago. 
The 10 millions of Canadians are thus put in close trade and per¬ 
sonal relations with upward of 50 million Americans living in the 
states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary¬ 
land, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois and the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. Three American systems—the New York Central, Wabash, 
and Pere Marquette—are given the opportunity of completing their 
east-and-west movements on their own or leased rails across the ter¬ 
ritory of Canada between the Niagara and Detroit-St. Clair fron- 
tiers, just as the Canadian Pacific is enabled to complete its trans¬ 
continental route to the Maritime Provinces by traversing the State 
of Maine. The Canadian carriers in the same manner are permitted 
to enjoy the use of American soil for their alternate east-and-west 
through routes south of the Great Lakes. The carriers on both sides 
of the border, by coming in contact with each other at the gateways, 
are able to participate in joint north-and-south movements from one 
country to the other to their mutual good. The leading cities of 
Canada—Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Quebec, and Ottawa—and 
their tributary areas are thus linked with the great cities of New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, Balti¬ 
more, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Buffalo, Washington, and Cincinnati, 
and others within the limits of the Great Lakes and Central Eastern 
regions of the United States. 

Great Lakes Region, east of a line from Chicago through Peoria to St. Louis 
and the Mississippi River to the mouth of the Ohio River and north of the 
Ohio River to Parkersburg, W. Va., and a line thence to the southwestern 
comer of Maryland and by the Potomac River to its mouth. 

13. Owing to the inclusion of the Rouses Point gateway in both the North¬ 
eastern and Great Lakes categories, the total number of gateways in those 
regions is 29, instead of 30. 



CHAPTER VI 


NORTHWESTERN GATEWAYS 

In the East, as we have have seen, the railway followed the settler; in 
the West it preceded him. From the western edge of the Great Lakes 
basin to the Pacific the region along the border for nearly two thou¬ 
sand miles remained a wilderness inhabited by “savage beasts and 
still more savage men” when the iron horse appeared upon the scene 
to bring in immigrants and take out the products of their toil. The 
railway there was the pioneer. 

It is true that the steamboat had arrived at Fort Snelling near the 
site of St. Paul, Minnesota, at the head of navigation in the Missis¬ 
sippi as early as 1823 and as far up the Missouri River as the mouth 
of the Yellowstone in 1832. On the other side of the border what later 
became the Province of Manitoba had been opened for settlement 
by Lord Selkirk from the shores of Hudson Bay in 1812. But the 
means of transportation were so archaic and the Indian tribes and 
half breeds so hostile to the invader, that the Northwest long con¬ 
tinued unpeopled by the white man, except at widely scattered mere 
traders’ posts in the Hudson’s Bay Company’s domain, including 
the hamlet of Fort Garry, now Winnipeg, on the north, and the far- 
off village of St. Paul and its neighbor at the Falls of St. Anthony 
on the south. Red River carts supplemented by river transports were 
the laborious means by which the furs and pelts and meager products 
of the soil from both sides of the border were conveyed to the steam¬ 
boat in the Mississippi and supplies in return brought inward. 
To the west of the Red River the Indian and the buffalo reigned 
supreme. 

The coming of the railroad from Chicago and Milwaukee to the 
shores of the Mississippi in Wisconsin and Illinois, in the mid-1850’s, 
gave stimulus to the border region by shortening the river journey 
in connection with a more direct year-round overland route to the 
East. But the blighting effects of drought and flood and ice on travel 
by water, and the well-nigh impassable condition of prairie roads by 
land, joined with the hostility of the red man to close the doors of the 
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Northwest to settlement on a substantial scale. Then, too, the won¬ 
derful fertility of the soil of the Red River Valley and prairie lands 
as far west as the foothills of the Rockies, and the vast deposits of re¬ 
coverable iron ore in northern Minnesota, precious metals in the 
mountains, and coal in widely distributed fields were generally un¬ 
known to the people of both countries. It was not until 1862 that the 
railroad first appeared in the Northwest when a short ten miles of the 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad was opened from St. Paul to the Falls of 
St. Anthony, followed by the opening of all-rail service from the 
neighborhood of St. Paul to Lake Michigan in 1867, to Duluth in 

1870, and to the head of steamboat navigation in the Red River in 

1871. The laborious 400-mile journey by carts from St. Paul to the 

border at Pembina, North Dakota, thereupon was destined to be¬ 
come a thing of the past. 

However, a few choice spirits long before this had envisaged the 
opening of the Far West to settlement by means of a transconti¬ 
nental railroad. Advocated by Dr. Samuel B. Barlow, the Rev. Sam¬ 
uel Parker, and others between 1832 and 1835 while rails were first 
being laid on the Atlantic seaboard, and championed in the United 
States most persistently by Asa Whitney between 1845 and 1855, 
and m Canada by Maj. Robert Carmichael-Smyth in 1849, 1 this 
dream was first realized in 1869 when the Union Pacific-Central Pa- 
cibc came into being across prairie and mountain midway between 
the northern and southern boundaries of the United States from the 
Missouri River to the Pacific coast. In what follows will be told how 
the transcontinental lines of the Northwestern Region were con- 

f* IV a brou S ht to and the interconnections created which 
bound them together—the Northern Pacific and Great Northern 

Ind rY,! 7 x T S ° Uth Side ° f the border and the Canadian Pacific 

MU . “,1 P 7 t '“" on the north - Throu s h their instr »- 

ffiven t H, 0 " the Canadlan slde of the border an outlet was to be 

f‘ o ; t T r r , ket and St ' Lawrence P orts ^hout depend- 
tt h„du 0r “ f a f0rC, S n State - thereby squelching the move 

honttwn Manit ° ba and British Columlda fcr annexa- 

Umted States where had lain their natural market. On 

to the pJt Tw? UtmZ , ati ° n ° f IakeS and wat “ 
castle that a rail™ a *“ f >>7 ‘he prophecy of Sir Richard Bonny- 

‘hat a raUroad would yet be built from Halifax to Nootk. Sound. 
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both sides of the border, separately and in unison, these railways 
were to open up a region having tremendous possibilities. 

Northern Pacific Railway 

It was in 1853, the year in which the Grand Trunk Railway 
started on its course westward from Portland, Maine, and Montreal, 
Quebec, to Chicago, that Josiah Perham of Boston, Massachusetts, 
envisioned a “Pacific Railroad” and in response to his pleas Congress 
granted a charter to the Northern Pacific Railroad in 1864. As al¬ 
ready explained, 2 it was backed by American and Canadian interests 
and had for its purpose the creation of an ocean-to-ocean rail route. 
It was to proceed from Boston over existing railways in the United 
States and Canada via northern Vermont to Montreal, thence tra¬ 
verse the Province of Ontario to Sault Ste Marie either through al¬ 
liance with the Grand Trunk project or otherwise, and thence skirt 
the southern shore of Lake Superior to the western boundary of the 
State of Wisconsin, beyond which it was to be so located as to serve 
the needs of the Northwest on both sides of the border. With the de¬ 
cision of the Dominion Government to build such a line entirely on 
its own soil, after the Confederation had been made a reality in 1867, 
this conception of an international transcontinental route fell to the 
ground and construction, started in 1870, was confined to the portion 
lying westward from the head of the Great Lakes. 

Financial reverses brought the enterprise to a halt at Bismarck, 
North Dakota, on the Missouri River in 1873. They also resulted in 
loss of control of its old rival, the St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, with 
its large land grant as well as completed lines reaching to St. Paul 
and the Falls of St. Anthony and to the shores of the Red River on 
the west, and the right to build northerly to St. Vincent on the 
border where connection was to be made with the branch to be 
built by the Canadian Government southerly from Fort Garry 
(Winnipeg). 

Shorn of its St. Paul & Pacific holdings, the road restarted its 
westward course in 1879 and reached its destination on Puget Soun 
in 1883, fifty years after birth had been given to the idea of a trans 
continental rail route and thirty years after Perham had given sub 
stance to the idea. Subsequently, its lines were further extended so 

2. See pp. 54-56 and 113, supra. 
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as to join Portland, Oregon, Seattle, Washington, and Vancouver, 
British Columbia, on the Pacific coast, with the head of the Great 
Lakes and the Twin Cities in Minnesota and with Winnipeg in 
Manitoba. It was a commercial venture, rooted in the belief that the 
opening of the Northwest to settlement would in time bring financial 
reward to the capital invested. The United States Government’s in¬ 
terest in the enterprise, secondary to those of commerce, was evi¬ 
denced by the aid given to it in the form of extensive land grants. 
Many were its early vicissitudes, in which such outstanding per¬ 
sonalities as Jay Cooke and Henry Villard played leading parts. As 
the pioneer transcontinental line in the Northwest it well served its 
purpose and blazed the way for others to follow. 

In losing the opportunity of reaching Winnipeg via an extension 
of the St. Paul & Pacific to St. Vincent on the border, the Northern 
Pacific was forced in the end to another course. The people of Mani¬ 
toba having become dissatisfied with the monopoly enjoyed by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway under the terms of its Dominion charter, 
the Province brought about the construction of a line on the west 
side of the Red River, parallel to the Canadian Pacific’s branch on 
the east side, from Winnipeg southward to the border at Emerson 
Junction, Manitoba, where a connection was made with the North¬ 
ern Pacific’s branch extending northward from Manitoba Junction 
through Grand Forks and Grafton to Pembina, North Dakota. Op¬ 
eration over this line was commenced in 1888 amidst the rejoicings 
of the people on both sides of the border. The Northern Pacific Rail¬ 
way, through a subsidiary, became the possessor of the Canadian 
portion of this route, as well as a branch leading therefrom to Bran¬ 
don and Hartney, and another from Winnipeg to Portage la Prairie 
and thence to Beaver and Delta, all in the province of Manitoba. 
This system in Canada, known as the Northern Pacific & Mani¬ 
toba Railway, totaled 354.6 miles of line which in 1901 were leased 
for a period of 999 years to the Provincial Government and in turn 
subleased at that time to the Canadian Northern Railway, now a 
part of the Canadian National Railways. 8 The Northern Pacific had 
now withdrawn from the soil of Manitoba. However, two years later, 
in 1903, the Midland Railway Company of Manitoba was organized 
in the joint interest of the Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
8. See p. 187, infra. 
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railways and a branch 6.4 miles long was built in Winnipeg connect¬ 
ing with the old line, 65.7 miles long, originally owned by the North¬ 
ern Pacific between Winnipeg and the border at Emerson Junction- 
Pembina, over which trackage rights were secured in 1912. At the 
present time the Northern Pacific, jointly with the Great Northern, 
operates 74 miles 4 of line in Manitoba, through the Pembina-Emer- 
son Junction gateway and along the western side of the Red River 
into Winnipeg, for all practical purposes as it did when that service 
was inaugurated in 1888. 

At the other end of its system the Northern Pacific, in 1891, ef¬ 
fected a connection with the Canadian Pacific at the border near 
Sumas, Washington, and there still interchanges traffic passing to 
and from Vancouver and other Canadian points. In 1913 it acquired 
the joint use of the track of the Vancouver, Victoria & Eastern Rail¬ 
way, a Canadian subsidiary of the Great Northern Railway, from 
this gateway to Vancouver, and began operation thereover in Janu- 
ary, 1918, only to discontinue it in August of the same year. Three 
quarters of a mile of main line remain in its possession and that of 
the Great Northern Railway at the Vancouver terminal, but it has 


ceased to participate in its operation. 

At International Falls on the Rainy River in Minnesota the 
Northern Pacific serves Canadian industrial interests, but does not 

operate it as a gateway. , 

It will be seen that through its two gateways to Canada the North¬ 
ern Pacific, jointly with the Great Northern, in all operates over 74 
miles of line beyond the border, of which 6.4 miles are owned and 

67.6 miles operated under trackage rights. 

Through these gateways the traffic of the Northern Pacific moved 

in the volume, in tons, set forth in Table 25. 5 , 

It would thus appear that in the three years for which thati sta¬ 
tistics are obtainable, the movements into Canada far exceeded th 


4. In addition to this the Great Northern operates a 1-7-miIe to 


(p. 20, supra). 

5. Correspondence respecting Railway 
and Canada, 1935—36. 
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Total 15,288 27,728 43,016 11,600 83,832 46,432 26,927 83,685 60,612 

Grand total 68,670 34,489 88,159 51,171 41,026 92,196 69,015 89,283 108,298 

• Interchanges with both the Midland Railway and the Canadian National Railways. 

t Tonnages include those interchanged with the British Columbia Electric Railway as well as the Canadian Pacific. 
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to the United States at the Pembina-Emerson Junction gateway, 
largely accounted for by coal shipments; and that the reverse was 
the case at the other cross-border connection where the predominat¬ 
ing commodity was forest products. As a whole the major movement 
was northbound into Canada. 6 


Great Northern Railway 

Although ten years later than the Northern Pacific in reaching 
the coast and seven years behind the Canadian Pacific in the attain¬ 
ment of that end, the Great Northern, through its parent company 
the St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, was the first to arrive at the border 
in the Northwest and, in conjunction with the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment’s branch from Winnipeg on the east bank of the Red River, af¬ 
ford the people of Manitoba an all-rail outlet to the outside world in 
1878. Eight years more were to elapse before they were to have an 
outlet to the East for their products exclusively over Dominion soil, 
and ten years before the rival line on the other side of the Red River 
was to give them the benefits of competition over an alternative route 
via the Northern Pacific to the American market. 

It should be explained that the predecessor of the St. Paul & Pa¬ 
cific, of which the Northern Pacific had lost the control in the panic 
of 1873, was the Minnesota & Pacific Railroad which was chartered 
by the Territory of Minnesota and endowed with a large land grant 
in 1857, with the purpose of reaching the “great gram and fur bear¬ 
ing regions of the North.” The St. Paul & Pacific, too, fell into 
financial difficulties and was acquired in 1878 by a syndicate consist¬ 
ing of James J. Hill, Canadian born but a resident of Minnesota 
since 1856; Norman W. Kittson, a former factor of the Hudson s 
Bay Company; Donald A. Smith, afterward Lord Strathcona, who 
had been chief commissioner of the Hudson’s Bay Company; George 
Stephen, afterward Lord Mount Stephen, who occupied the influen- 
tial position of president of the Bank of Montreal; R.chard B. 
Angus, vice president of the same bank; and John S. Barnes of J. b. 

6. Data bearing on the history of the Northern Pacific Railway will I be 
t r, Historu of the Northern Pacific Railway (1883) , Hed e es 

VSZZlLy, of the Norths (1930) i ^ 

listed in the Bibliography, infra; also in Correspondence respect,ng y 

Interrelations of the United States and Canada, 1935 36. 
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Kennedy & Company of New York. Under the new name of the St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railroad, this system in 1879, with 
the backing of Canadian and American capital, began its policy of 
westward and northward expansion with a view to the interposition 
of its rails between the Northern Pacific line and the border and 
thereby to capture Canadian as well as American business. 

Mr. Hill and the Canadian members of the syndicate were led by 
their success with this venture to undertake a similar role in 1880- 
81 in the building of the Canadian Pacific Railway. High railroad 
strategy to them meant the command of the railway situation on 
both sides of the international line; in a word, monopoly. Mr. Hill 
then advocated the location of the Canadian Pacific from Winnipeg 
to Sault Ste Marie along the south shore of Lake Superior because 
he considered that the north shore location on Canadian soil would 
involve undue cost and unremunerative traffic, and because it would 
not fit in with the plans of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba 
Railroad in Minnesota. Failing in his purpose he resigned from the 
directorate of the Canadian Pacific in 1883 and as the directing 
genius of the successor of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, the 
Great Northern Railway, he devoted his energies to the development 
of the northern tier of northwestern states with many branches to 
the border and beyond. At the same time Mr. Stephen and Mr. 
Angus retired from the board of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Mani¬ 
toba Railroad and in so doing expressed the opinion that both com¬ 
panies “would have much to gain by the maintenance of an intimate 
and friendly alliance” in which the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba 
Railroad for a long time might enjoy the entire railway traffic be¬ 
tween the Canadian Northwest and the United States, while the 
Canadian Pacific would strive for business seeking its natural chan¬ 
nel through Canadian territory. Unsuccessful in his attempt, in co¬ 
operation with the Canadian Pacific, to gain control of the Northern 
Pacific in 1889, Hill declared his purpose to remove “all expensive 
rivalry and competition,” and thereupon promptly and vigorously 
undertook the extension of his road to the Pacific coast, which was 
reached at Everett, Washington, in 1893. In this he had the support 
of his Canadian associate, Lord Mount Stephen. 

Reference has been made to the joint use of the tracks of the Mid¬ 
land Railway of Manitoba by the Great Northern and Northern Pa- 
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cific, on the west side of the Red River between the Pembina-Emer- 
son Junction gateway and Winnipeg, involving the operation of 
75.7 miles of road inaugurated in 1912. In the handling of Great 
Northern traffic this route took the place of the Canadian Pacific’s 
line to Winnipeg on the east side of the Red River, already men¬ 
tioned as having been opened as a through route in 1878, which 
since 1904 has been the route over which the traffic of the Minne¬ 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway is handled to and from 
Winnipeg. Noyes, on the Minnesota side of the boundary, is the 
point of interchange of Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
and Canadian Pacific traffic, and Emerson on the Manitoba side just 
north of Noyes is the point where the Great Northern’s Midland 
Railway route to and from Winnipeg joins its line south of the 
border along the eastern shore of the Red River by means of the 
aforesaid 1.7-mile connection. 

A few miles west of the Red River the Great Northern has a line 
extending from Grand Forks, North Dakota, to a connection at the 
border with the Canadian Pacific Railway between Neche, North 
Dakota, and Gretna, Manitoba, opened in 1882. Originally, these 
rails extended over the border to Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, but 
since then they have been removed because of lack of business. 

Still farther to the west a branch, opened in 1907, extends from 
Grafton, North Dakota, on the last-mentioned line to a junction 
with the Canadian Pacific at Morden, Manitoba, 15.2 miles beyond 
the border, which lies between Walhalla, North Dakota, and Has¬ 
kett, Manitoba. Another branch, opened in 1907, leads into Canada 
from the Great Northern’s main line at Church’s Ferry, North Da¬ 
kota, to Brandon, Manitoba, 69.5 miles north of the border crossing 
between St. John, North Dakota, and Bannerman, Manitoba. These 
two branches in Canada, 84.7 miles in length, are owned and oper 
ated by a subsidiary, the Brandon, Saskatchewan & Hudson’s Bay 

Railway. 

At Northgate on the border the Great Northern’s branch from 
Berthold, North Dakota, on the main line, was connected m 1912 
with the branch of the Canadian National Railways leading to 
Regina, Saskatchewan. Beyond this along the border the next con¬ 
tact is between Sweetgrass, Montana, and Coutts, Alberta, where t le 
Great Northern’s branch from the main line near Shelby, Montana, 
meets the Canadian Pacific’s branch to Lethbridge, Alberta, both 
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having been built in 1890 and taken over by those companies, re¬ 
spectively, in 1912 as a means of entrance from Canada to Great 
Falls, Montana. 

Next comes the branch from Rexford, Montana, to Fernie, British 
Columbia, on the Crow’s Nest line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
which crosses the border between Gateway, Montana, and Newgate, 
British Columbia. Of this the 53.3-mile portion in Canada, known as 
the Crow’s Nest Southern Railway, is made up of 33.7 miles of owned 
line and 19.6 miles operated under trackage rights. The portion ex¬ 
tending to Morrissey was opened in 1903 and thence to Fernie in 
1905. 

In the State of Washington the Great Northern crosses the border 
at seven points. Proceeding from east to west the first of these is lo¬ 
cated between Boundary, Washington, and Waneta, British Colum¬ 
bia, where the branch from Spokane ends at Nelson, British Colum¬ 
bia, on the Canadian Pacific, the portion in Canada being known as 
the Nelson & Fort Sheppard Railway, opened in 1895, of which 54.9 
miles are owned and 6 miles are operated under trackage rights, a 
total of 60.9 miles. Then come six crossings beyond which in Canada 
the lines are operated under the name of a subsidiary, the Vancouver, 
Victoria & Eastern Railway & Navigation Company, comprising 
149.2 miles of owned line and 1.3 miles operated under trackage 
rights, a total of 150.5 miles of line. Two of these crossings— 
Laurier, Washington, to Grand Forks, British Columbia, to Dan¬ 
ville, Washington—are on the branch from Marcus, Washington, 
opened in 1903—4, to Republic, Washington; two more—Curlew, 
Washington, to Midway, British Columbia, to Molson, Washington 
—are on the extension opened in 1906 from Curlew, Washington, 
through Canada to Molson, Washington ; 7 another between Chopaka, 
Washington, and Similkameen, British Columbia, on the branch 
opened in 1909-10 from Wenatchee, Washington, to Princeton, 
British Columbia, on the Canadian Pacific, the portion beyond the 
latter point to Brookmere, British Columbia, having been discon¬ 
tinued in 1933; and the sixth, effected in 1891, between Blaine, 
Washington, and White Rock, British Columbia, on the main line 
from Everett, Washington, to Vancouver, British Columbia. 

In all, therefore, the Great Northern in 1933 operated to or 

7. Operation discontinued February 28, 1935, thus eliminatinir two irate- 
ways and 28,9 miles of owned line. 
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through 14 border gateways, beyond which in Canada it operated 
96.6 miles under trackage rights and 328.5 miles owned by its sub¬ 
sidiaries, a total of 425.1 miles. In 1935 the number of gateways had 
fallen to 12 and the total mileage to 396.2, by reason of the discon¬ 
tinuances that have since taken place. The tonnage and character of 
traffic handled over them in 1933 were as follows: 8 

TABLE 26 


Great Northern Tonnages through Northwestern Gateways in 1933 



Midland 
Ry ; o 1 
Manitoba * 

Brandon, 
Saskatchewan 
& Hudson's Bay 

Crow's 

Nest 

Southern 

Nelson 
& Fort 
Sheppard 

Vancouver 
Victoria & 
Eastern 

Total 

Agricultural products 

9,698 

17,444 

45 

1,346 

21,462 

49,995 

Animals and their products 

205 

67 

66 

0 

1,957 

2,285 

Mine products 

12,766 

1,154 

2,953 

16,127 

8,829 

41,829 

Forest products 

684 

83 

558 

12,587 

42,746 

56,658 

Manufactures and miscel¬ 
laneous 

7,114 

782 

177 

3,515 

60,722 

72,310 

Total 

30,467 

19,520 

3,799 

33,575 

135,716 

223,077 


* Tonnages from the Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada, 1933, lessened by the tonnages 
given by the Northern Pacific Railway for that year over the Midland Railway. These tonnages 
pass through the Emerson, Manitoba-Noyes, Minnesota, gateway. 


These do not include tonnages interchanged with the Canadian 
Pacific at the border stations of Neche and Sweetgrass, nor with the 
Canadian National Railways at Northgate, reference to which will 
be found in the text dealing with those systems. 

By far the larger part of this total movement was southbound into 
the United States, the reverse of which was true in the case of the 
Northern Pacific. 9 

Canadian Pacific Railway 

The building of the Canadian Pacific Railway from Lake Nipis- 
sing to the Pacific Ocean may well be termed one of man’s most mar¬ 
velous accomplishments, none the less so because of the bitter disap 

8. Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada, 1933, pp. 130-185, inclusive. 

9. Information regarding the Great Northern Railway will be found in 
Pyle’s The Life of James J. Hill (1917) ; Willson’s The Life of Lord Strath- 
cona and ML Royal (1915); and other works listed m the Bibliograp y, 
infra ; also in Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations o 
United States and Canada, 1935—36. 
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pointments of the 1870’s, of which mention has been made. Born in 
the desire of Canadians that their western possessions by all-Cana¬ 
dian means of communications should be brought within the fold of 
the Confederation of 1867, this enterprise so necessary in a political 
sense, languished sadly for many years. The thousand miles of rough, 
wooded country along the Canadian shore of Lakes Superior and 
Huron and thence to the Red River, the wide sweep of uninhabited 
prairie lands in which the prospect of remunerative traffic was ex¬ 
tremely slim, and the range on range of lofty mountains which 
barred the way to the sea—all these were obstacles to make even the 
bold draw back. 

In carrying out the Dominion’s promise to British Columbia that 
a railway should be completed from the Pacific Ocean to the East¬ 
ern Provinces within ten years from the date of the admission of that 
Province to the Confederation in 1871, the Government, following 
the devastating effects of the “Pacific Scandal” in which American 
interests were involved in the early 1870’s, planned an extension of 
then existing railways up the Ottawa River Valley to Lake Nipis- 
sing and thence to Georgian Bay, beyond which steamboats as a 
temporary measure were to bridge the water gap to Thunder Bay 
on Lake Superior (the site of Fort William and Port Arthur), 
thence a railway line to the Rainy River in which steamboats again 
would be used as a temporary expedient for several hundred miles 
westward to junction with a railway to be built to the coast. This 
manner of solution of the problem did not suit those who realized 
that the water links would be unusable in the winter season and that 
the transshipment of freight between rail and water carriers would 
spell inefficiency. Such a line of communication could not hope to 
compete on anywhere near even terms with the all-rail transconti¬ 
nental routes completed and under way on the American side of the 
border. Then, too, the sluggishness of construction under govern¬ 
ment auspices in the ensuing years resulted in grave dissatisfaction 
which had become general in Canada when the agreed date of com¬ 
pletion came within hailing distance, with comparatively little ac¬ 
complished toward the desired end. 

In consequence of this the people of Canada concluded that the 
then existing and proposed lines from Toronto and Montreal ter¬ 
minating at Callander at the east end of Lake Nipissing should be 
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continued westerly as an all-rail route exclusively on Dominion soil 
for some 2,550 miles to the Pacific. Sir Henry Tyler, on behalf of 
the Grand Trunk Railway, it will be recalled, had declined in 1876 
to back it unless the link north of Lake Superior was omitted in 
favor of a line through the United States via Chicago—a position 
to which that company continued to adhere. The provisional con¬ 
tract for this performance was awarded in 1880 to a syndicate, 
later to be incorporated under the name of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, of which the personnel was virtually the same as 
that which had made a pronounced success of the St. Paul, Min¬ 
neapolis & Manitoba project in Minnesota—George Stephen and 
Duncan McIntyre of Montreal; John S. Kennedy of New York; 
Morton, Rose & Company of London; Kohn Reinach & Company 
of Paris; and Richard B. Angus and James J. Hill of St. Paul. In 
fact it was considered that the community of interest would be mutu¬ 
ally advantageous. It was agreed that the work should be completed 
within ten years from the date of the final contract in 1881 and that 
the compensation for the undertaking of such a perilous enterprise 
should consist of $25,000,000 in cash, 25,000,000 acres of land, 
freedom from duties on importations of construction materials and 
from taxation under certain conditions, a monopoly of rail transpor¬ 
tation on the south for twenty j'ears, the right to fix railway rates at 
will so long as profits did not exceed 10 per cent on the capital in¬ 
vested, and other concessions of value. 

In addition to this the Government was to turn over to the newly 
organized company the several stretches of railway on which work 
had been commenced, after they had been completed in satisfactory 
form. These embraced some 700 miles of line, in which was included 
the branch from Winnipeg southerly along the east bank of the Red 
River to the border, connecting there in 1878 with the St. Paul & 
Pacific, later the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railroad and 
now the Great Northern Railway, as has been previously explained. 
Incidentally the use of this branch in this manner ceased in 1904 
when the Great Northern’s completion to the coast and the exten¬ 
sion of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway to the 
border at Noyes, Minnesota-Emerson, Manitoba, led to the trans¬ 
fer of the traffic of the Great Northern from the Canadian Pacific s 
entrance to Winnipeg to the one built by the Province of Manitoba 

on the other side of the Red River. 
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Under the inspired leadership of William C. Van Horne—Ameri¬ 
can born in contrast with the Canadian birth of his contemporary, 
James J. Hill, on the other side of the border—this stupendous task 
was so far completed that through train service between Montreal 
and the Pacific, upward of 2,900 miles, was inaugurated in 1886, 
five years ahead of the agreed date of completion, and the system so 
rounded out through new construction and purchase of existing 
roads, that its service was made to span the continent from sea to 
sea in 1889. 

As has been explained, Mr. Hill left the directorate of the Cana¬ 
dian Pacific in 1883 and failing in association with interests in that 
company to secure control of the Northern Pacific in 1889, pushed 
the system he headed, the Great Northern, onward along the south¬ 
ern side of the border to the Pacific, which was reached in 1893. This 
competition, together with that of the Northern Pacific which, upon 
the cancellation of the Canadian Pacific’s monopoly in 1888, had 
gained an entrance to Manitoba over that Province’s newly created 
branch on the western side of the Red River from the border to Win- 
nipeg, led the Canadian Pacific to purchase control of the Minne¬ 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie in 1890 and extend that system 
to junctions with its, the Canadian Pacific’s, Winnipeg branch at 
the Emerson-Noyes gateway in 1904 and in 1893 with the branch 
it built from Pasqua near Moose Jaw on its main line to the border 
between North Portal, Saskatchewan, and Portal, North Dakota. In 
this manner the Canadian Pacific came into control of this system 
now embracing 3,250.2 miles. Adding to this the acquired mileage 
of the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway, 559.2 miles, the 
43.9 miles of the Mineral Range Railroad, and the 1,119.2 miles of 
the Wisconsin Central Railway leased by the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie in 1909, the operated mileage controlled by the 
Canadian Pacific in the Northwestern Region and serving as trans¬ 
continental by-passes via Sault Ste Marie and Chicago, mounts up to 
the striking total of 4,972.6 miles 10 lying in six states of the Union. 

Through three other points of contact with the border—Gretna, 

10. Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the United States 
and Canada, 1935-36. Included in the total of 4,972.5 miles are 104.9 miles 
of intersystem trackage and 2.8 miles of non-operated road, which deducted 

rom the total leaves 4,865.3 miles, exclusive of duplications, etc., as of De¬ 
cember 31, 1934. 5 
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Manitoba, Coutts, Alberta, and Huntingdon, British Columbia— 
the Canadian Pacific merely connects with American carriers to 
which reference has been made; but at the border contact between 
Kingsgate, British Columbia, and Eastport, Idaho, it possesses a 
third opening through which access over its own rails is had to 
United States soil west of the Great Lakes. Here the branch from 
its Crow’s Nest Pass line, first recorded in the timetable in 1906 and 
connected through to Yahk in 1911, connects with the Spokane In¬ 
ternational Railway, of which it has control, leading to Spokane, 
Washington, and embracing 163.6 miles of operated line. The 
Crow’s Nest Pass line, so important in its relation to the border, 
passes from Lethbridge, Alberta, through Nelson to a junction with 
the main line east of Vancouver, completed in 1898. 

The traffic of the Canadian Pacific, therefore, crosses the border 
through six gateways in the Northwestern Region, through three of 
which connection is made with 5,136.1 miles 11 of operated line over 
which it exercises direct or indirect control on the American side of 
the border. The approximate tonnages handled through five of these 
gateways during the past six years are shown in Table 27. 12 

From this it is evident that, taken as a whole, the predominating 
movement in the years given was from the United States into Canada. 
At North Portal and Huntingdon, however, the reverse was the case, 
as was true, too, at Emerson in 1933 and 1934. Of special interest 
is the pronounced drop of nearly 67 per cent which took place in the 
interchanges between 1929 and 1932, followed by a partial recovery 
in the ensuing years. 

Canadian National Railways 

The Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk Pacific railways, now 
embraced in the Canadian National Railways system, have had a 
tremendous effect on the development of the Canadian Northwest, 
although so far removed from the border as to have had much less 
to do with American rail carriers than the Canadian Pacific. The 
Canadian Northern, the child of Mackenzie and Mann, was the first 

11. Excluding duplications, etc., this becomes 5,028.9 miles. 

12. Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the United Mates 
and Canada, 1935-36. Gretna, Manitoba (G.N. connection) is not shown as 
the tonnage passing there is practically negligible. 
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Canadian Pacific Tonnages through Northwestern Gateways, 

1929 to 1934. 


Emerson, 

No, Portal, 

Coutts, 

Kingsgate, 

Hunting¬ 


Man.- 

Sask.- 

Alta.- 

B.C.- 

don, B.C.- 


Noyes , Minn * 

Portal, N.D. 

Sweetgrass, 

Eastport, 

Sumas, 


(MSt J>. & 

(MSt.P. & 

Mont, 

Idaho 

Wash, 


SStc.M.) 

S.Ste.M.) 

(G.N.) 

<$./.) 

( N.P .) 

Total 

1929 To U.S. 168,359 

510,643 

5,939 

120,380 

60,424 

865,745 

From U.S. 207,200 

345,344 

210,576 

229,372 

35,963 

1,028,455 

375,559 

855,987 

216,515 

349,752 

96,387 

1,894,200 

1930 To U.S. 127,123 

413,235 

7,608 

70,512 

46,197 

664,675 

From U.S. 140,045 

235,341 

149,811 

189,618 

27,498 

742,313 

267,168 

648,576 

157,419 

260,130 

73,695 

1,406,988 

1931 To U.S. 57,378 

280,909 

6,200 

58,630 

20,821 

422,938 

From U.S. 73,011 

133,683 

70,139 

187,382 

13,894 

478,109 

130,389 

414,592 

75,339 

246,012 

34,715 

901,047 

1932 To U.S. 46,053 

175,821 

2,953 

61,584 

17,784 

294,195 

From U.S. 55,031 

109,389 

52,259 

103,064 

7,155 

326,898 

101,084 

285,210 

55,212 

164,648 

24,939 

621,093 

1933 To U.S. 83,877 

187,904 

7,768 

40,686 

19,178 

339,313 

From U.S. 52,659 

105,626 

66,978 

88,946 

6,610 

310,719 

136,536 

293,530 

64,746 

129,532 

25,688 

650,032 

1934 To U.S. 105,948 

183,936 

9,534 

45,838 

24,024 

869,280 

From U.S. 62,073 

131,738 

122,911 

98,254 

13,645 

428,621 

168,021 

315,674 

132,445 

144,092 

37,669 

797,901 


•Exclusive of G.N. interchanges through Noyes. 


there to enter the field in competition with the Canadian Pacific. Its 
beginnings in Manitoba in 1896 took substance in 1901, under the 
newly adopted name of the Canadian Northern Railway, through 
the taking over of the lines which the Province of Manitoba had 
leased from the Northern Pacific. 18 

Thereafter it grew apace until in 1915 its network of branches 
had spread into the neighboring provinces of Saskatchewan and Al¬ 
berta, its outlet to the East through the forbidding Laurentian Shield 
had reached the populous regions of Ontario and Quebec and beyond, 
and its outlet to the West had surmounted the Rockies and had come 
to an end at Vancouver on the Pacific. 

13. See p. 125, supra. 
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During this period of expansion an effort was made by Sir Wil¬ 
frid Laurier, in 1902-3, to bring together this system in the North¬ 
west and the Grand Trunk system with its network of feeders in the 
East, so that each might act as a complement of the other and 
thereby avoid a duplication of lines and branches for the collection 


and distribution of traffic. This failing, the Grand Trunk, through 
its subsidiary the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, under the direction 
of Charles M. Hays, proceeded in 1906 to build from Winnipeg to 
Prince Rupert on the Pacific, and the Dominion Government in 1905 
to build from Winnipeg across the dread Laurentian Shield to 
Quebec and thence to a junction at Moncton with the Intercolonial 
Railway terminating at Halifax. In 1915 the last spike was driven 
in this third transcontinental line stretching from coast to coast, 
which in the Northwest was handicapped by an inadequate collecting 
system corresponding to the paucity of feeders from which its rival, 
the Canadian Northern, suffered in the East. The crisis which fol¬ 
lowed, calling for the taking over by the Dominion Government of 
the two systems with their losing ventures and financial obligations 
on an enormous scale, cost the people of Canada dearly for the com¬ 
petition in transportation which they had fostered. 

In the building of the Canadian Northern easterly from Winni¬ 
peg in 1901 it was found desirable to pass south of the Lake of the 
Woods under the name of the Minnesota & Manitoba Railroad, 


thus involving the passage of this transcontinental route for 43.7 
miles through the territory of the United States from a point on the 
border between Hickey, Manitoba, and Warroad, Minnesota, to the 
crossing of the Rainy River between Baudette, Minnesota, and 
Rainy River, Ontario. East of these gateways the branch of the Ca¬ 
nadian National Railways known as the Duluth, Winnipeg & Pa¬ 
cific Railway crosses the border between Fort Frances, Ontario an 
Ranier, Minnesota, on its way to Duluth, Minnesota. The portion of 
this line in the United States, built across the border in 1907, now 
aggregates 176.5 miles in length, of which 169.1 miles are owned an 

7.4 miles are operated under trackage rights. 

At Northgate, on the border between Saskatchewan and North 

Dakota, the branch of the Canadian National Railways, built south¬ 
ward from Regina, Saskatchewan, in 1913, joins the branch of the 
Great Northern leading from there to Berthold, North Dakota, 
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its main line just west of Minot, North Dakota. No other point of 
contact is made with American carriers except in connection with the 
system’s steamship line between Prince Rupert, British Columbia, 
and points in the State of Washington and in Alaska. 

In the subjoined table will be found the approximate number of 
tons interchanged at the four gateways in the years 1929 to 1934, in¬ 
clusive: 14 


TABLE 28 

Canadian National Tonnages through Northwestern Gateways , 

1929 to 1934, 

Hickey. Man.- Rainy River, Ont.- Fort Frances, Ont.- 

Warroad, Minn. Baudette, Minn. Northgate, N.D. Ranier, Minn.* 

665,416 
189,090 

854,505 

558,899 
123,706 

682,606 

373,681 
69,718 

443,299 

204,724 
41,932 

246,656 

100 230,857 

159,285t 40,678 

3,400,000| 8,400,000}: 159,385 271,535 

234,391 
69,342 

803,738 

* Commodities from the United States to Canada are mainly fruit and vegetables, 
coal, oil, gasoline, machinery, and merchandise; and from Canada to the United 
States, fish and forest products, 
f Principally crude oil for Regina. 

t Roughly approximate figures taken from the freight-traffic-density diagram ac¬ 
companying report of the Royal Commission to Inquire into Railways and Trans¬ 
portation in Canada, 1931-82, reduced as indicated by the carrier for the year 1988. 
It Is assumed that the tonnages shown actually crossed the border. 

14. Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the United States 
and Canada, 1985-36. 


1934 To U.S. 
Prom U.S. 


1933 To U.S. 
From U.S. 


1932 To U.S. 
From U.S. 


1931 To U.S. 
From U.S. 


1930 To U.S. 
From U.S. 


1929 To U.S. 
From U.S. 
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Summary—Northwestern Gateways 

The four railway systems having direct contact with each other 
along the border in the Northwestern Region in 1935 operated to or 
through 19 different gateways, at which 6 are the points of connec¬ 
tion of the 2 Canadian carriers with 5,356.3 miles 15 of line operated 
by them or in their interest in the United States, and 13 are the 
points of connection of the 2 American systems with 396.2 miles of 
line operated by them or in their interest in Canada. The situation 
is shown in detail in Table 29. 16 

For the purpose of illustrating the relative importance of these 
gateways, the approximate tonnages passed through them in the 
year 1933 (unless otherwise specified in the preceding text) are set 
forth in Table 30. 17 As will be noted in this table, the combined 
cross-border north and south movement in 1933 was the heavier in 
the direction of the United States. 

The weighty east-and-west movement of the Canadian National 
Railways across the northern tip of Minnesota is merely one of con¬ 
venience in so far as the use of foreign soil is concerned, just as in 
the case of the similar movement of Canadian Pacific transconti¬ 
nental traffic across the State of Maine and that of the New York 
Central, Wabash, and Pere Marquette railways across the peninsula 
of Ontario. As to the falling off in volume of cross-border business as 
a result of the depression, the effect was even more severe than in 
the East, as the percentage was largely in excess of 50 per cent. 

The mileages of railways operated in the Northwestern Region of 
the United States in 1933 were as shown in Table 31. 18 


15. 5,249.1 miles excluding duplications, etc. 

16. Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the United States 
and Canada, 1935-36; also Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada, 1934- 
For detail data for 1933, see p. 20, supra. 

17. Pp. 132, 137 and 139, supra. 

18. Statistics of Railways in the United States, 1933, pp. s-2, 106-107, 
172, 186. The Northwestern Region comprises the section adjoining Canada 
lying west of the Great Lakes Region, north of a line from Chicago to 
Omaha, and thence to Portland, Oregon, and by the Columbia River to the 
Pacific, this territory having been thus defined by the Interstate Commerce 

Commission. 
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TABLE 29 

Northwestern Gateways and Cross-Border Mileages in 1935 

Operated mileages 
beyond the border 

__A_ 



Gateways 

r 

Canadian 


American 

Radway 

- y\ 


holdings 


holdings 

systems 

In United States 

In Canada 

in the U.S. 

in Canada 

N.P. Ry. 

Sum as, Wash.* * * § 

Huntingdon, B.C. 

9 • 


9 9 


Pembina, N.D. 

Emerson Jc., Man. 

• • 



G.N. Ry. 

Noyes, Minn.* 

Emerson, Man. 

• • 

• 

1 0.1 


Neche, N.D.* 

Gretna, Man. 

• • 


• • 


Walhalla, N.D. 

Haskett, Man. 

• • 


15.2 


St. John, N.D. 

Bannerman, Man. 

♦ ♦ 


69.5 


Northgate, N.D.* 

Northgate, Sask. 

• • 


9 9 


Sweetgrass, Mont.* 

Coutts, Alta. 

« • 


9 9 


Gateway, Mont 

Newgate, B.C. 

• • 


58.3 


Boundary, Wash. 

Waneta, B.C. 

• • 


60.9 


Laurier, Wash. 

Grand Forks, B.C. 

\ 

• • 




Danville, Wash. 

Grand Forks, B.C. 

• • 




Curlew, Wash.f 

Midway, B.C. 

• • 


191 


Molson, Wash.f 

Midway, B.C. 

• • 


1*1.0 


Chopaka, Wash. 

Similkameen, B.C. 

• • 




Blaine, Wash. 

White Rock, B.C. 

• 9 






9 9 


896.2 

C.P. Ry. 

Noyes, Minn. 

Emerson, Man. 1 

A QTO K 




Portal, N.D. 

No. Portal, Sask. j 



. • 


Neche, N.D. 

Gretna, Man. 

•. 


• • 


Sweetgrass, Mont. 

Coutts, Alta. 

• • 


. • 


Sumas, Wash. 

Huntingdon, B.C. 

• • 


. • 


Eastport, Idaho 

Kingsgate, B.C. 

163.6 


. . 




- 5,186.It 


C.N. Rys. 

Warroad, Minn. 

Hickey, Man. 1 

ASX 7 




Baudette, Minn. 

Rainy River, Ont. j 

40.1 




Ranier, Minn. 

Fort Frances, Ont. 

176.6 


. . 


Northgate, N.D. 

Northgate, Sask. 

9 9 


. • 




- 220.2 


Total existing cross-border mileage served through 




19 different gateways 


5,856.8§ 

896.2 


• Also appearing under Canadian listings. 

t Abandoned February 28, 1935, thus excluding 28.9 miles from the showing on 
p. 62 of Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada, 193S, in which year the Great North¬ 
ern Railway mileage in Canada, exclusive of the Winnipeg entrance held jointly with 
the Northern Pacific Railway, was 349.4; and the total American holdings in Canada, 
here listed, 425.1 miles. 

+ See footnote, p. 135, supra. Excluding duplications, etc., this becomes 5,028.9 
miles. 

§ Excluding duplications, etc., this becomes 6,249.1 miles. 
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TABLE 30 

Summarized Tonnage Interchanges through Northwestern Gate¬ 
ways in 1933 




Tonnages interchanged 


Gateways 

Interchanging 

• 

From Canada 

From the US. 


(US. stations) 

railway systems 

to the US. 

to Canada 

Total 

Portal, N.D. 

C.P. and “Soo” (C.P.) Rys. 

187,904 

105,626 

293,530 

Ranier, Minn. 

C.N. Rys. 

230,857 

40,678 

271,535 

Noyes, Minn. 

G.N., C.P. and “Soo” (C.P.) Rys. 

97,802* 

69,201* 

167,003 

Northgate, N.D. 
Laurier, Wash. 

G.N. and C.N. Rys. 

100 

159,285 

159,385 

Danville, Wash. 
Curlew, Wash. , 

Molson, Wash. 
Chopaka, Wash. 

G.N. Ry. 

109,925 

25,791 

135,716 


Blaine, Wash. 
Eastport, Idaho 

C.P. Ry. 

40,586 

88,946 

129,532 

Sweetgrass, Mont. 

G.N. and C.P. Rys. 

7,768 

56,978 

64,746 

Pembina, N.D. 

N.P. 

7,193 

39,571 

46,764 

Sumas, Wash. 

N.P. and C.P. Rys., et al. 

33,832 

11,600 

45,432 

Boundary, Wash. 

G.N. Ry. 

32,592 

983 

33,575 

Walhalla, N.D. 

St. John, N.D. 

G.N. Ry. 

18,792 

728 

19,520 

Neche, N.D. 

G.N. and C.P. Rys. 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

Gateway, Mont. 

G.N. Ry. 

3,786 

13 

3,799 


Total, north and south movement 
Warroad, Minn. C.N. Rys. 1 

Baudette, Minn. C.N. Rys. 

Total at 21 different gateways 


771,137 


699,400 


Cross-Minnesota east-and-west movement 


1.370.537 
| 3,400,000t 
( 3,400,0001’ 

8.170.537 


* Estimated, 
f Roughly approximate. 


As of the year 1933, therefore, there are in all 21 gateways in the 
portion of the border that extends from the western limits of the 
Great Lakes basin to the Pacific. Through these the 43,081 miles of 
Canadian railways have access to 5,316 miles operated by them or in 
their interest in the Northwestern Region of the United States and 
to an additional 14,988 miles belonging to American carriers in that 
region, a total of 20,304 miles on the south side of the border with 
which the Canadian carriers on the north have direct relations. 
Through traffic arrangements the Canadian carriers have indirect 
relations with another group of American carriers in the Northwest¬ 
ern Region embracing 30,227 miles. Summed up, the Canadian car¬ 
riers through the 21 gateways maintain relations, direct and mdi- 
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TABLE 31 


Operated Railway Mileages in Northwestern Region in 1933 


American roads with border contacts 
Northern Pacific Railway (exclusive of mileage in Canada) 

Great Northern Railway (exclusive of mileage in Canada) 

Canadian lines in the United States 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Canadian National Railways 

Total mileage of railways directly connected with the border 

Roads indirectly connected with border gateways 
Chicago & Northwestern system 
Chicago Great Western Railroad 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 

Union Pacific system (Oregon-Washington R.R. & Navigation Co.) 
Others 


Mats 

6,967 

8,021 

- 14,988 

6,095 

221 

- 5,316* 

20,304 


10,144 

1,519 

11,249 

1,627 

2,304 

3,384 

- 30,227 


Grand total (all classes) 


50,531f 


* Average for the year 1933. The corresponding figure as of the end of the year 
1934 was 5,356 miles, per data furnished by the carriers (see p. 141, supra). 

t Includes duplications where Canadian lines have trackage rights over American 
railways and over each other. 


rect, with the 50,531 miles of line in the Northwestern Region, of 
which 5,316 miles are operated by them or in their interest. The 10 
millions of Canadians in this manner are placed in intimate contact 
with between 14 and 15 million Americans residing in the 11 states 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne¬ 
braska, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. The 
Canadian National Railways system, like the Canadian Pacific 
across the State of Maine, and the New York Central, Wabash, and 
Pere Marquette railways across the peninsula of Ontario, is enabled 
to link together its transcontinental route by means of the stretch 
over foreign soil in northern Minnesota. The Canadian National, by 
means of traffic arrangements over other lines, is the possessor of an 
alternate transcontinental route via Duluth, Chicago, and Detroit. 
The Canadian Pacific, too, through its control of the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway is in possession of two alternate 
routes between the East and West on the south side of the Great 
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Lakes, one via the “Soo” and the other via Chicago. The carriers on 
both sides of the border, in the manner that has been described, are in 
a position jointly to participate in north and south movements be¬ 
tween the two countries to their mutual advantage. The coast cities 
of Vancouver, Portland, Seattle, and Tacoma, and the interior cities 
of Edmonton, Calgary, Saskatoon, Regina, Winnipeg, Spokane, 
Great Falls, and the Twin Cities, together with their vast hinter¬ 
lands, enjoy the benefits of the rivalry of the Northwestern railways 
of both countries just as effectively as if there were no border to 
separate them politically. 



CHAPTER VII 


INTERRELATED MILEAGES AND BORDER 

ACTIVITIES 

In viewing the historical development and relative importance of the 
fifty gateways along the four thousand miles of border, sight must 
not be lost of the part they play collectively in the binding together 
of the railways of both countries. After all, the general adoption of 
joint through rates by the several railways of the continent has 
made them one in so far as the interchange of traffic is concerned. It 
is to that end that the gateways really have served as eyelets in the 
lacing process. The subject, therefore, should be treated as inter¬ 
national in its scope, rather than as one dealing only with the terri¬ 
tories immediately in contact along the border. With it should go 
some consideration of the means and measures employed in the tying 
together of the entire railway system of the United States with that 
of Canada. 

Canadian Mileages 

Of the 43,081 miles of operated lines within the limits of Canada, 
38,645 are embraced within the scope of the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific railways and 1,556* are held by or in the interest 
of American systems that extend across the border, thus making a 
total of 40,201 miles, or more than 93 per cent of the entire mileage 
of the country, which enjoys direct communication with the railways 
of the United States by means of the fifty border gateways. Under 
a single management each of the two principal systems spans the 
continent from ocean to ocean, and, in the case of one of them, ex¬ 
tends by water around the globe. These figures are set forth in some 
detail in Table 32. 2 

United States Mileages 

In the United States the situation is much more involved. In con¬ 
trast with 40 companies operating 43,081 miles in Canada there are 

1. See p. 20, supra. 

2. Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada, 1933, pp. 62-58, 59. Later 
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TABLE 32 

Railway Mileages m Canada 


Miles ol road 

Number of ,-- a 


American holdings 

Great Northern and Northern Pacific, jointly 
(including G.N. connection at Emerson, 

companies 

Operated 

Owned and leased 

Man.) 

i 


6.40 

Great Northern 

New York Central (exclusive of 1.81 miles in 

4 

349.39 

322.49 

U.S.) 

4 

502.06 

484.22 

Delaware & Hudson 

1 

41.74 

27.16 

Pere Marquette 

1 

336.69 

198.63 

Wabash 

1 

245.40 

t • t • 

Maine Central 

Bangor & Aroostook (exclusive of 0.08 mile 

1 

5.10 

6.10 

in U.S.) 

1 

0.28 

0.28 

Canadian holdings 

Canadian National (exclusive of 71.87 miles 

14 

1,656.40* 

1,04427 

in U.S.) 

Canadian Pacific (exclusive of 267.6 miles 

3 

21,895.04 

21,72726 

in U.S.) 

1 

16,760.10 

16,369.41 

Others 

22 

2,879.00 

2,865.67 


26 

41,524.14 

40,952.34 

Total 

40 

43,080.54 

41,996.61 


* Further data furnished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics will be found in 
Appendix G, in which are included companies having no direct relation to the rail¬ 
way system on the other side of the border. 


data as of 1935, furnished by the carriers and shown on pp. 72, 117, 141, 
supra, reflect changes in road mileage brought about by the abandonment of 
service on some of the American holdings, and the inclusion of Pennsylvania 
Railroad trackage rights over the Canadian National Railways at I'ort Erie, 
Ontario, not reported in the Dominion statistics, thus: 

Northeastern Great Lakes Northwestern 

Region Region Region Total 

Great Northern and Northern Pacific, 


jointly (including G.N. connection 
at Emerson, Man.) 

Great Northern 
New York Central 
Delaware & Hudson 
Pere Marquette 
Wabash 
Maine Central 


75.7 

320.5 

500.6 
41.7 

336.2 

243.6 


75.7 

320.5 

500.6 

41.7 
336.2 

243.6 
5.1 


Bangor & Aroostook 
(Van Buren Bridge Co.) 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

Total 


0.3 


5.4 


2.5 

1,124^6 


396.2 


0.3 

2.5 

1,526.2 
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700 companies operating 256,881 miles, 8 of which none extends 
under a single management from coast to coast. However, the con¬ 
trol of the railways of the United States, through banking influences, 
is unified in a financial sense, and therefore in respect of a common 
policy, to a much greater extent than is to be inferred from this di¬ 
versity of corporate ownership. 

In the narrower sense 14 systems with 56,564 miles of line under 
American control and two systems with 7,312 miles under Canadian 
control have direct contact at the border gateways with the railway 
systems of Canada, thus making a total of 63,876 miles of operated 
line in the United States under sixteen separate managements which 
interchange traffic with the railways of the neighbor on the north. 
If to these mileages are added those of other roads with which the 
border roads join in the establishment of through rates in the East¬ 
ern District and Northwestern Region more intimately related to 
border conditions, the total becomes 111,953 miles. If to them is also 
added those of roads in the Central Western and Southwestern Re¬ 
gions of the Western District, in which the average conditions are 
similar to those along the western section of the border, the total for 
all railways in the Eastern and Western Districts becomes 205,986 
miles. The characteristics of the Southern District, with its 50,895 
miles, differ quite materially from those of the border districts, as 
will be shown in the chapter that follows, but its traffic is closely 
linked with the Canadian systems by means of joint through rates. 

Table 33, showing average mileages operated in the United 
States, made from data contained in the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission’s Statistics of Railways in the United States , for the year 
1933, gives the figures in considerable detail. 4 

3. Including the 32-mile electric line of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 
Maine. 

4. See p. 20, supra, in respect of American holdings in 1933; also pp. 74, 
120, 143, supra. More recent information, as of 1935, shown in detail on pp. 
72, 117, 141, supra, gives the Canadian mileages in the United States, thus: 



New 

Great Lakes and 




England 

Central Eastern 

Northwestern 


Canadian National Railways (In¬ 

Region 

Regions 

Region 

Total 

cluding main line in Minnesota) 
Canadian Pacific Railway (includ¬ 

607 

1,081 

220 

1,858 

ing electric line in Maine) 

867 

0 

6,186 

5,493 

Total 

964 

1,081 

5,356 

7,851 



TABLE 33 


Railway Mileages in the United States 


Eastern District 
New England Region 
Canadian holdings 
Canadian National 
Canadian Pacific 


American holdings 


Great Lakes Region 
Canadian holdings 
Canadian National 
Canadian Pacific 

American holdings 


Central Eastern Region 
American holdings 

Total, Eastern District 
Canadian holdings 
American holdings 


Western District 
Northwestern Region 
Canadian holdings 
Canadian National 
Canadian Pacific 


American holdings 


Central Western and Southwestern regions 
American holdings 

Total, Western District 
Canadian holdings 
American holdings 


Southern District 
American holdings 

Grand Total 
Canadian holdings 
Canadian National 
Canadian Pacific 

American holdings 


Miles of road * 


Operated 


Owned 


607 

357 

964 

6,713 

7,677 


1,032 

0 

1,032 

26,287 

27,319 

26,426 


1,996 

59,426 

61,422 57,995 


221 

6,095 

5,316 

45,215 

50,531 

94,033 


5,316 

139,248 

144,564 138,728 


50,895 49,012 


1,860 

5,452 

7,312f 

249,569 

256,881 245,735 


* Includes 32 miles of a freight-collecting electric line owned by Canadian Pacific 
Railway in Maine. 

f Reference to further data will be found in footnote 4. 
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Continental Mileages 

Combining the mileages of the two countries, tied together as they 
are by means of joint through rates, the results are as follows for the 

year 1933: 

J Mila of road 

_ _ _■ 

r - a 

Operated Ovned 


Railways in the United States 
American holdings 
Canadian holdings 

Total 


249,569 

7,312 

256,881 245,735 


Railways in Canada 
Canadian holdings 
American holdings 

Grand total 


41,625 

1,656 

- 43,081 41,997 

299,962 287,732 


In total, therefore, the operated railway mileage of the two coun¬ 
tries is 299,962 miles—substantially 300,000 miles—of which the 
Canadian proportion is 14.4 per cent and that of the United States 
85.6 per cent. 

It is also worthy of note, as heretofore pointed out, that the length 
of line operated by or in the interest of Canadian lines within the 
limits of the United States, 7,312 miles, is nearly five times that oper¬ 
ated by and in the interest of American lines in Canada, 1,556 miles. 5 

Comparative Growth and Density of Mileage 

Table 34, on page 150, of comparative population per mile of rail¬ 
way in the two countries, by decades for nearly a century, is of inter¬ 
est in bringing out the fact that Canada, while sluggish in respect of 
railway expansion in the earlier years, has gradually passed the 
United States until it is now far in the lead. 

From this it is apparent that by the year 1890 the two countries 
in respect of railway mileage in its relation to population were prac¬ 
tically on a par. A mile of railway on the average was then at the 
service of somewhat less than 400 inhabitants on either side of the 
border. Thereafter, the expansion of railways in the United States 
did not keep pace with the increase of population, whereas in Canada 
it far exceeded the growth in settlement until in 1931 a mile of rail- 


5. See p. 20, supra; also footnote 9, p. 157, infra. 
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TABLE 34 


Comparative Population per Mile of Railway 



Canada 

• 



United States 

A 




Railway 

\ 

Popula¬ 



Railway 

Popula¬ 



operated 

tion per 



operated 

tion per 

Year 

Population 

mileage 

mile 

Year 

Population t 

mileoget 

mile 

1840 

1,535,000 

16 

95,938 

1840 

17,069,000 

2,818 

6,057 

1850 

2,376,000 

66§ 

36,000 

1850 

23,192,000 

9,021 

2,571 

1860 

3,171,000 

2,065 

1,536 

1860 

31,443,000 

30,626 

1,027 

1871 

3,689,000 

2,695 

1,369 

1870 

38,558,000 

52,922 

729 

1881 

4,325,000 

7,331 

590 

1880 

50,156,000 

93,296 

538 

1891 

4,833,000 

13,838 

349 

1890 

62,948,000 

166,702 

378 

1901 

5,371,000 

18,140 

296 

1900 

75,995,000 

192,556 

394 

1911 

7,207,000 

25,400 

284 

1910 

91,972,000 

240,831 

382 

1921 

8,788,000 

39,192 

224 

1920 

105,711,000 

259,941 

407 

1931 

10,377,000 

42,282 

245 

1930 

122,775,000 

260,440 

471 


• The Canada Year Book, 1934-85, except the figures for population prior to 1871, 
which are taken from the St. Lawrence Waterway Project (1929), by George Wash- 
ington Stephens. 

f Abstract of the Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930. 

X Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of Statistics, letter dated January 11, 
1936. For 1900 and 1910 the figures are for June 30 instead of the end of the year. 
See Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the United States and 
Canada, 1935-36. 

§ See p. 37, supra. 


way took care of the necessities of 245 inhabitants. This was in con¬ 
trast with nearly twice that number, 471, in the United States in the 
year 1930. As explained in Chapter I, 6 this disproportion was even 
greater in the regions that had a direct relationship to each other 
along the border, where the railway mileage per capita in Canada in 
1933 was nearly two and a half times as great as in the United 

States 

Stated differently, as has been remarked in previous chapters, 
with a population twelve times as great, the United States now has 
but six times as much railway mileage as Canada. The additions 
burden thus placed on the cost of transportation in the Dominion, 
by reason of the excess capital investment and expenses of operation 
incident to this superabundance of railway mileage, has had a pro- 
found effect on governmental policies which in turn have a reper 
cussions on the American side of the border. Particular reference to 
this will be made in succeeding chapters (IX and X). 


6. P. 23, supra. 
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Track Gauges 

As has been already explained in some detail, no question has had 
a more important bearing on the railway interrelations of Canada 
and the United States than the width of track in its relation to the 
interchangeability of locomotives and cars. The well-known “battle 
of the gauges” between the adherents of Stephenson and Brunei in 
Great Britain had its echo in Canada and the United States where 
its unhappy results continued to afflict the people of the two coun¬ 
tries for fifty years. 

In the beginning the 4' 8y 2 " Stephenson or “standard gauge” 
was adopted in both Canada and the neighboring parts of the United 
States; but differences soon developed owing to a variety of causes. 
In the southern states of the Union the gauge of the first locomotive 
imported from abroad, 5 feet, led to the extended use of that width 
south of the Potomac and Ohio rivers and east of the Mississippi un¬ 
til, after the lapse of more than a half a century, the entire system 
was altered to the standard gauge. In the northeastern states and 
western states the standard gauge remained in force with several 
notable exceptions. In Maine a departure was early made in favor of 
a 5' 6" gauge on the line sponsored by John A. Poor for the joining 
of Montreal and Halifax via Portland, Maine. It was this action, 
motivated in some degree by the earlier adoption of a wide gauge on 
the Erie Railroad between New York and Dunkirk on Lake Erie, 
that led the Canadian provinces to adopt and continue the use of the 
5' 6" gauge on the Grand Trunk and Great Western railways in the 
early 1850’s, instead of the standard gauge that previously had been 
put in use on the Champlain & St. Lawrence and Montreal & New 
York railroads between Montreal and the border, the St. Lawrence 
& Industrie Railroad, and the St. Lawrence & Ottawa Railway be¬ 
tween Ottawa and the border. Thereafter the 5 ' 6 " gauge, except in 
the case of the narrow-gauge lines of comparative insignificance, was 
employed in the building of practically all of the Canadian railways, 
until the Canada Southern was constructed with the standard gauge 
between the Niagara and Detroit frontiers in the early 1870’s and 
the general change throughout Canada was made from the 5' 6" to 
the standard 4' 8 1 /)" gauge in the middle } r ears of the same decade. 
In the instance of the Erie Railroad and its connections as far west 
as Buffalo, New York, and on the north to Albany, New York, a 6' 0" 
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gauge was in use until 1876, and the same was true on the Dela¬ 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad to Buffalo. In many such in¬ 
stances where a “broad gauge” was adopted, a third rail was added 
so that standard equipment might pass from one system to another 
without the necessity for a break of bulk at the points of connection. 
In other instances cumbersome means were in vogue for the transfer 
of car bodies from broad-gauge to standard-gauge trucks or for the 
changing of the wheel gauge on the car axles. 

These differences in gauge accomplished their intended purpose 
most effectively. The free interchange of traffic between connecting 
or adjoining systems was prevented or hindered, cars at least in 
some degree were retained on their parent lines, passengers were pro¬ 
vided with “healthful” exercise in walking from one train to another, 
local cartage and business interests at points of transfer were given 
unholy opportunities for making money from a situation which re¬ 
quired a break of bulk of freight and a stopover on the part of the 
travelers by rail. 

But the corresponding injury in the way of delays and expense to 
the carriers and the public was enormous. Routes with differing 
gauges, like that of the Vermont Central and Grand Trunk via 
Canada, suffered grievously in competition with standard-gauge 
American routes such as that of the New York Central between Bos¬ 
ton and other New England points and the great centers of the 
West including Chicago, Cincinnati, and St. Louis. Carriers like the 
Great Western Railway of Canada were burdened with the cost of 
laying a third rail in order that American standard-gauge equip¬ 
ment might engage in unhindered movements between the East and 
West via Canada. The public of both countries in the end paid the 
price directly and indirectly wrung from them for this silly inter 
ference with the free flow of traffic by rail through the border gate¬ 
ways and elsewhere. Its removal in Canada in the 1870 s came in 
time to save the later expansion of the railways of that country from 
a grave handicap in their relations with the railways of the Unit 
States. As in England, the battle of the gauges finally resulted in 
victory for the one that had the earlier start. 

Number of Cross-Border Main Tracks 

At nearly all of the border gateways the crossing from one coun- 
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try to the other is by means of a single main track. The exceptions 
are between Suspension Bridge, New York, and Niagara Falls, On¬ 
tario, where the Canadian National and Michigan Central bridges 
over the Niagara Gorge are each double track, and between Detroit, 
Michigan, and Windsor, Ontario, where the Michigan Central tun¬ 
nel beneath the Detroit River likewise is double track. It should be 
added that on Lake Ontario between Charlotte, New York, and Co- 
bourg, Ontario, on Lake Erie between Ashtabula, Ohio, and Port 
Burwell, Ontario, on Lakes Huron and Michigan between Depot 
Harbor, Ontario, and Chicago and Milwaukee, and on the Detroit 
River between Detroit and Windsor car ferries or steamers are the 
means employed for bridging the water gap along the border. 

Cross-Border Tonnages 

In preceding pages the volume and character of freight traffic 
passing the border in recent years have been set forth in considerable 
detail, based on such information as has been found to be available 
from various sources. While far from exact they are believed to be 
sufficiently accurate to indicate the relative importance of the gate¬ 
ways and the nature of interchanges of goods between the railways 
of the two countries. In summarized form the tonnages thus ex¬ 
changed in 1933 (with the exceptions noted in the preceding text) 
are given in Table 35. 

From this it will be seen that in the year in question, at a time 
when business at the gateways was but half as active as in 1929, 
the volume of traffic interchanged at the 4,000-mile border, through 
the 50 gateways, amounted in round figures to 37 million tons. Of 
this an unknown proportion was of the overhead variety—moving 
east and west under bond between points in each country through 
the territory of the other. Instances of this kind are tonnages origi¬ 
nating in Canada and moved across the states of Maine and Minne¬ 
sota to destinations in the Dominion, as well as tonnages originating 
m the United States and moved across the peninsula of Ontario to 
destinations in the Union. If from the available evidence it is fair to 
assume that the traffic thus crossing the border twice amounted in 
1933 to say 14 million tons, making a total of 28 million tons 
counted each time they passed through a border gateway, the re¬ 
maining 9 million tons represents the part of the total of 37 million 
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TABLE 35 


Summarized Cross-Border Tonnages in 1933 


Location 

Northeastern Region (p. 73, supra) 
Maine-New Brunswick 
Maine-Quebec 

Vermont-Quebec (including C.N. inter¬ 
changes at Rouses Point, N.Y.) 

Great Lakes Region (p. 118, supra) 
Northern New York-Ontariof (includ¬ 
ing D. & H. cross-border traffic at 
Rouses Point) 

Western New York-OntarioJ 
Michigan-Ontario§ 

Northwestern Region (p. 142, supra) 
Minnesota-Ontario-Manitoba 
North Dakota-Manitoba-Saskatchewan 
Montana-Saskatchewan-Alberta 
Idaho-British Columbia 
Washington-British Columbia 

Total 


Number of 

gateways Tonnages 

7 1,187,468 

1 900,000 

8 3,553,863 

16* 5,641,331 


6 1,340,631 

3 10,909,457 

4 10,884,544 

13 23,134,632 

4 7,238,538 

6 519,199 

2 68,545 

1 129,532 

8 214,723 

21 

60 || 


8,170,537 

36,946,500 


* Rouses Point is listed as a Great Lakes Region gateway and therefore is not num¬ 
bered among those in the Northeastern Region, although a portion of its traffic 
belongs to the Northeastern Region. 

+ Including Charlotte, New York-Cobourg, Ontario, car ferry. 
t Including Ashtabula, Ohio-Port Burwell, Ontario, car ferry. 

§ Including Depot Harbor, Ontario-Chicago steamship service. 

|| Fifty-six crossings at these 60 gateways (see footnote, p. 18-19, supra). 


tons in that year which may be ascribed to the so-called north-and- 
south movement from one country to the other and crossing t e 
border only once in the journey between points of origin and desti¬ 
nation. 7 

7. Assuming that 10 million tons of freight passing through the peninsula 
of Ontario crossed the border twice, and that the same double crossing oc¬ 
curred in the instance of 4 million tons passing through Minnesota and 
Maine, the volume of freight thus affecting the border if counted but once be¬ 
comes 37 million - 14 million = 23 million, or approximately one third ot 
the 73,643,826 tons of revenue and non-revenue freight han e on e 
nadian railways in 1933 (see pp. 73, 118-119, 142, supra, and pp. 21 
185 of Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada, 1933). 
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Whichever way the subject is considered, whether from the stand¬ 
point of east-and-west traffic in which the rail carriers of each coun¬ 
try enjoy the hospitality of the other, or from the viewpoint of a 
north-and-south exchange of goods, the fact clearly stands forth 
that the combined railway mileage of the United States and Canada, 
interconnected as it is through the border gateways, is a factor of 
enormous magnitude in the daily life of the two peoples. 

Cross-Border Operations 

Yards and repair facilities on one side of the border or the other, 
usually on the American side, are provided for the interchange of 
cars and the change of power and for the maintenance of equipment. 
In some instances, as at the International Bridge between Buffalo 
(Black Rock) and Fort Erie (Bridgeburg), Ontario, the locomotives 
of the terminating carrier on either side are employed to switch cars 
to the neighboring freight yards in the other country. In the case of 
passenger trains it is usual for them to move freely from one country 
to the other, either with the same locomotives and crews, with or 
without a change of status in respect of corporate control, or with a 
change of motive power and crews such as are usually made at di¬ 
vision points in both countries. 

Locomotive fuel mined in one country and used in connection with 
cross-border operation in the other is subject to customs duties, and 
the same is true of manufactured materials for repair purposes. But 
in this some latitude is permitted on short train runs, and exemption 
from the payment of duties is permitted on train supplies of a mis¬ 
cellaneous character. Equipment in cross-border operation is free 
from the payment of duty but, of course, this does not apply to pur¬ 
chases of locomotives and cars manufactured in one country and 
used exclusively in the other. 8 

8. The following quotation from Bulletin No. 89, of The Railway and Lo¬ 
comotive Historical Society, March, 1936, is interesting in this connection: 

With the completion of the Rouses Point extension [of the Champlain & St. 
Lawrence Railroad in 1861], the Company intended to run, in connection 
with the Vermont and Canada Railroad, through cars to Boston and New 
York and the Canadian Government was requested to allow the use of for¬ 
eign rolling stock on Canadian lines provided they were used in regular line 
service. The amending Act of 1862 authorized the Champlain and St. Law¬ 
rence Railroad to cross, intersect, join and unite with any other railroad and 
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Border Inspections and Movements in Bond 

Customs regulations made in accordance with law, and the man¬ 
ner in which they have been and are carried out, have had a vital in¬ 
fluence on the trade relations of the two countries. As far back as 
1799 Congress provided that freight imported into the United 
States for prompt delivery beyond its limits, and vice versa, might 
be transported in unbroken packages or lots under seal, from point 
of entry to place of exit in its territory, without the payment of 
duties. This had to do with movements by water, then in vogue, in 
connection with portages or carrying places between adjoining 
streams within the limits of the United States. In 1845 this privilege 
in respect of shipments into Canada was reaffirmed and expanded by 
Congress, and became an important element in the cultivation of 
traffic over channels of trade in the United States between ports in 
that country and Canadian destinations. The allowance of a draw¬ 
back upon foreign merchandise thus moved in the original package, 
however, was substituted for the non-collection of duty. 

Happy results in both countries are reported to have followed the 
enactment of this legislation, especially in an augmented trade in 
foreign exports to Canada from the ports of the United States dur¬ 
ing the long period when the St. Lawrence River was closed by ice 
and to a lesser degree in the other seasons of the year. In the Reci¬ 
procity Treaty of 1854 and in the warehousing act passed by Con¬ 
gress in the same year, provisions were made for reciprocal free 
rights of way for goods moving “in transit” under bond over neigh- 

to enter into any agreement with any other railroad company, either in 
Canada or the United States, for the operation of joint through services, for 
the use of each other’s rolling stock, and for the leasing of other lines by the 
Champlain and St. Lawrence or vice versa. It is further provided that any 
locomotive, tender, car or carriage of any foreign railroad company brought 
into Canada in pursuance of any such agreement, but remaining the property 
of such foreign company, and intended to pass regularly between this prov 
ince and a foreign state, shall, for all purposes of the laws relative to us 
toms, be considered as carriages of travellers coming into this province wi 
the intent of immediately leaving it again, and as such would be exempt trom 
all Customs duties. A similar ruling was made by the American government 
and it is likely that this was the first international agreement of the kind an 
so far as Canada and the United States are concerned this rule is still in 

force.” 
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boring foreign territory. Technically this was understood to apply 
only to movements via the St. Lawrence River and Canadian canals 
in American vessels, but in practice it became usual to convey mer¬ 
chandise from one point to another in the United States, over Ca¬ 
nadian railways in locked cars accompanied by an American customs 
officer through its entire transit. It was this broadened conception of 
the intent of these provisions for the transit of foreign and domestic 
goods, first through the territory of one country then through the 
other and afterward back to their ultimate destination in the coun¬ 
try in which they originated, that made possible the creation of the 
Canadian system of railways tapping the American markets, and 
the building of the American short-cuts across the peninsula of 
Ontario. 9 

By the Treaty of Washington in 1871 and through various regu¬ 
lations issued by both Governments from time to time, the age-old 
bonding privilege thus was confirmed and its exercise expanded and 
simplified, so that today freight under seal is enabled to pass by rail 
through the border gateways from one country to the other without 
the delays in transit that otherwise would be there incurred in the in¬ 
spection of goods and the payment of duties. 

In practice all outbound freight in bond is speedily inspected by 
the proper customs officers at the border gateway, the necessary pa¬ 
pers vised or prepared anew and seals affixed to the doors of carload 
shipments or to the enclosing cords of less-than-carload shipments. 
The inbound shipments under seal to Canada go direct to ports of 
entry in that country embracing practically every important com¬ 
mercial center, while those to the United States may go direct to the 
more important cities which are there designated as ports of delivery. 
In both instances the seals of the inbound shipments are inspected at 
the border. Unbonded shipments are accompanied by the necessary 
papers and the duties paid at the gateway by the consignees’ agent 
or customs broker in the case of movements into the United States, 
and there or at the final destination in the case of movements into 
Canada. The large number of interior ports of entry in Canada 

9. It is worthy of note that while 14.5 per cent of Canada’s combined rail¬ 
way mileage in both countries is located in the United States, only six tenths 

of one per cent of that of the United States is located in Canada. See p. 149, 
*upra. 
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makes the offering of these alternatives possible, although the selec¬ 
tion of the latter entails the sealing of cars and packages. As far as 
possible, waybills and the necessary customs papers are forwarded so 
as to be in readiness for use promptly on the arrival of the cross- 
border shipments; to the same end the railway agent is frequently 
placed under bond in order that he may act as the customs broker in 
the making out of manifests or clearance papers and the payment of 
duties. Express shipments in general are handled in the same manner 
as freight, and in the case of mail such precautions are taken as will 
prevent any abuse of customs regulations. In all these measures it 
has been found that such short delays as here and there occur are, 
with few exceptions, unrestrictive of the free movement of traffic be¬ 
tween the two countries. 

Passengers and their baggage from one country to local points in 
the other are subjected to close inspection by immigration and cus¬ 
toms officials who board the train in advance of the border crossing 
so as to cause the least possible inconvenience to travelers. Train 
crews in service between the countries are scrutinized by both immi¬ 
gration and customs officials to see that governmental regulations 
are not violated. 

In brief it may be said, in so far as railway operation is concerned, 
that customs and immigration inspections at the border gateways 
cause short delays only, and none in general that hinder the free 
movement of bona fide travelers and property between the two coun¬ 
tries. The frontier in this differs little from the boundaries between 
the states or the provinces themselves, or the division points on the 
railways where equipment is inspected, motive power changed, and 
trains made up anew. Further data bearing on this topic will be 
found in Appendix D, Border Restrictions. 10 

Of course, high tariff barriers do affect the volume of interchange 
traffic between the two countries, as dwelt upon in Appendix F, 
Cross-Border Hindrances Due to the Tariff and Currency Exchange 
Situation. The lowering of the tariff bars as a result of the Recipro¬ 
city Compact of 1935 will, it is believed, go far to promote an in- 
creasing international trade from which the interrelated raiway 
network will reap a rich reward. 11 


10. P.256, infra. 


11. P.265, infra. 



CHAPTER VIII 


BORDER STRUCTURES OF MAGNITUDE 

Separated as they are by lakes and rivers of the first magnitude 
along the eastern half of the frontier, the railways of the United 
States and Canada have from time to time been joined by bridges 
and tunnels which in the majority of instances stand at the forefront 
of the engineering accomplishments of man. The four cross-border 
single-track bridges in the valley of the St. Croix River between the 
Maine Central and Canadian Pacific lines are not of sufficient im¬ 
portance to deserve other than a passing notice, but the seven bridges 
and two subaqueous tunnels at the other crossings call for somewhat 
extended descriptions in the order of their completion. Among these 
the Victoria Bridge at Montreal has been included, even though 
separated from the border by a space of some forty-six miles, be¬ 
cause of its outstanding importance in the opening and continuance 
of rail relations between the two countries. 1 

Niagara Gorge Lower Bridge 

It will be recalled that a portage railroad was opened in New 
York State between Niagara Falls and the Erie Canal at Lockport 
as early as 1838, thirteen years after the canal had been completed. 
This, as already mentioned, in 1852 became a link in the “great 
thoroughfare” made up of a succession of short roads which in the 
following year were combined under the name of the New York Cen- 

1. The great bridge over the St. Lawrence at Quebec, completed in 1917 
and formally opened in 1919, has not been included in this category, because 
of its primary importance as a link in the Canadian National transcontinental 
line terminating in the Maritime Provinces, rather than serving the purposes 
of railway interchange between the two countries. Neither have the bridges 
across the St. Lawrence at Lachine and Coteau been included, the first 
opened by the Canadian Pacific Railway in 1887 and rebuilt in 1912, and the 
second put in service by the Canada Atlantic Railway in 1890. They, too, have 
not been deemed to be of primary importance in border interchanges although 
the latter bridge is on the direct route between Depot Harbor, Ontario, and 
the Central Vermont Railway south of the border. 
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tral Railroad from the Niagara Frontier to Albany and thence to 
Boston by means of what later became the Boston & Albany Rail¬ 
road, and to New York by means of the Hudson River Railroad. 
The abolition of the unnatural burden of canal tolls on railroad 
shipments in New York State in 1851 had led to this advanced step 
and had stimulated American interests to lend a hand in the comple¬ 
tion of the Great Western Railway of Canada as an extension of the 
“great thoroughfare” across Ontario to a junction with the Michi¬ 
gan Central Railroad leading from Detroit to Chicago. 

The chasm of the Niagara River, deep and wide at this point of 
interchange, stood in the way of a physical connection of the two 
parts of a route that meant so much to the people on both sides of 
the border. As early as 1846, through the efforts of the Honorable 
W. H. Merritt of St. Catherines, Ontario, charters for the building 
of a bridge across the gorge below the rapids had been obtained from 
the State of New York under the name of the Niagara Falls Inter¬ 
national Bridge Company, and from the Canadian Government 
under the name of the Niagara Falls Suspension Bridge Company. 
By virtue of these authorizations a light suspension-cable structure, 
with wooden towers and void of stiffening trusses, had been built by 
the well-known American engineer Charles Ellet and opened to foot 
and vehicular traffic in 1848. But the chasm still remained a for¬ 
midable obstacle to the joining of the rails of the projected Great 
Western Railway of Canada with those of the New York Central on 
the other side. The need for a much stronger bridge adapted to rail¬ 
way purposes then becoming more and more evident, it fel 1 to John 
A. Roebling, of Brooklyn Bridge fame, to conceive and develop 
plans for a single-track suspension structure with a clear span of 
eight hundred feet, which, amidst the plaudits of citizens of both 
countries, was brought to successful completion in readiness for the 
passage of the first train in March, 1855, and opened for regular 
service in May of that year. In it the results of theoretical research, 
in so far as the strength of materials was concerned, are claimed to 
have been applied more successfully than in any other bridge up to 
that time. Through the use of stiffening trusses the undue deflection 
of the bridge under the weight of moving raihvay trains was pre¬ 
vented; but, nevertheless, the prejudice long persisted, absurd as it 
was, that this type of bridge was not suited to this purpose. In an 
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historical sense and as a feat in engineering this work by Roebling is 
of lasting interest. 

In 1877 the discovery of corrosion of the cables embedded in the 
anchorages led to the engagement of another American engineer of 
note, Leffert L. Buck, who planned and supervised the necessary re¬ 
pair work and the daring substitution under traffic of metal for 
wooden stiffening trusses. The result was that in 1880 the permis¬ 
sible live load on the bridge was increased by several hundred tons. 
Six years later, in 1886, the weathered stone towers, carrying the 
cables, were replaced by others of iron. 

The radical change from the suspension-bridge type to a steel 
arch, in which a center hinge was omitted on the advice of Mr. Buck, 
was commenced in 1896, completed on August 27, 1897, and for¬ 
mally opened with appropriate ceremonies on September 24), 1897, 
after it had been tested in the previous July under the supervision 
of Joseph Hobson, Chief Engineer of the Grand Trunk Railway. 
Instead of the original single track, provision was made in the new 
structure for two tracks above with a vehicular roadway beneath 
them, flanked by a sidewalk on each side. 

This notable structure, modernized in 1919 for what is termed 
Cooper’s E-60 loading, 2 and conveyed to the newly named Niagara 
Lower Arch Bridge Company in 1930, has a central arch with a 
span of 550 feet, two end spans of 115 feet each, and two plate gird¬ 
ers each 150 feet long, making the total length of the bridge from 
shore to shore 1,080 feet. The height of the tracks above the swirling 
waters of the Niagara is 245 feet; the rise of the central arch, 114 
feet; the width of the railway floor, 32 feet; the width of the high¬ 
way, 47% feet; and the weight of metal in the bridge, 3,500 tons. It 
stands at the Suspension Bridge, New York—Niagara Falls, Ontario, 

2. Two coupled locomotives per track, of which each has a leading axle 
load of 30,000 pounds and four driving axles spaced five feet center to cen¬ 
ter weighing 60,000 pounds per axle, followed by a uniformly distributed 
train load of 6,000 pounds per lineal foot. Special provision made for con¬ 
centrated loads. Other Cooper’s loadings will be mentioned in this chapter 
without further explanation of their meaning. The number following the 
letter E will indicate the proportionate loads carried. For example, in 
Cooper’s E-40 loading, substitute the numbers 20,000, 40,000, and 4,000, re¬ 
spectively, for the numbers 30,000, 60,000, and 6,000, as given for the E-60 
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gateway as the means of connection between the Canadian National 
Railways and Wabash Railway on one side of the border, and the 
New York Central Lines, Erie Railroad, and Lehigh Valley Rail¬ 
road on the other side, a worthy monument to the genius and skill 
of those responsible for its conception and adaptation to changing 
conditions during the past eighty years. 3 

Victoria Bridge 

The opening of the first railways leading from points on the St. 
Lawrence River opposite Montreal to Boston in 1851, and to St. 
Hyacinthe, Quebec, thirty miles away in 1848 and thence to Port- 

3. Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the United States 
and Canada. The genealogy, so to speak, of the bridge is set forth below: 

1844. Plan of spanning the Niagara Gorge with a suspension bridge first took 
practical shape when suggested to the Honorable W. H. Merritt, of St. 
Catherines, Ontario, by a description of the Freiburg Suspension Bridge in 
a letter from a friend. 

1846. The Niagara Falls International Bridge Company was incorporated 
under the Laws of New York, April 23; and The Niagara Falls Suspen¬ 
sion Bridge Company was incorporated October 30 under Act 10 V. Chap. 
112, Province of Canada, capital stock £125,000. 

1849. The Niagara Falls Suspension Bridge Company, on May 30, under 
Act 12 V. Chap. 161, Province of Canada, was authorized to reduce its 
stock to £25,000 and directed to strengthen the bridge so as to be safe for 
the passage of railway trains upon the completion of the railways leading 
thereto. 

1853. The Niagara Falls Suspension Bridge Company, on April 22, under 
Act 16 V. Chap. 110, Province of Canada, was authorized to increase its 

capital by £12,500. 

1854. The Niagara Falls Suspension Bridge Company, on December 18, 
under Act 18 V. Chap. 37, Province of Canada, was authorized to increase 
its capital stock by £25,000 by creating an additional number of shares. 

1875. Under Act 38 V. Chap. 72, Dominion of Canada, April 8, the agree¬ 
ments, dated October 1, 1853, January 18, 1872, and February 27, 1875, 
between the Niagara Falls International Bridge Company, the Niagara 
Falls Suspension Bridge Company, and the Great Western Railway Com¬ 
pany, and also the agreement, dated March 20, 1875, between the Erie and 
Niagara Railway Company, the Canada Southern Railway Company, ana 
the Great Western Railway Company were confirmed. 

1894. The Niagara Falls Suspension Bridge Company, on U J > 

Act 57-58 V. Chap. 98, Dominion of Canada, was authorize 0 * P ’ 
strengthen, and enlarge its present bridge. Provision was made for > 
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land in 1853, found the Canadian metropolis in an embarrassing po¬ 
sition. In the open season it was dependent on ferry boats and barges 
for the transport of passengers and freight to and from the newly 
established railway termini on the southern shore, and in the closed 
season it was dependent for this purpose on sleighs. In both fall and 
spring the cross-river service, by either means, would be suspended 
for from one to three weeks. With the river closed to navigation for 
upward of a third of the year, Montreal was in sore straits in its 
competition for world trade with the more favored ports on the 
south. At all times the enforced break of bulk at the river’s edge re¬ 
sulted in gross delay and undue expense. The promised improvement 
of trade with the United States, therefore, did not materialize, nor 
the benefits in the closed winter season which had been expected 
to accrue from a rail outlet to the American warm-water port of 
Portland. 

In consequence of this serious situation the feeling deepened that 
something tangible should result from the suggestion made in 1846 
by the Honorable John Young of Montreal that a bridge should be 
built across the river near that city, backed as it was by reports and 
plans submitted by eminent engineers between 1846 and 1853. The 
financing of the project by the newborn Grand Trunk Railway 
having been at last brought to a successful issue, active work upon 
its substructure was begun in 1854 by James Hodges for the contrac¬ 
tors, Peto, Brassey and Betts, under the direction of the author of 
the adopted plan, Alexander M. Ross, Chief Engineer of the rail¬ 
way, aided by the advice of the widely known engineer Robert 
Stephenson. 

The river at this point is of majestic proportions, over a mile 
wide, with a 22-foot maximum depth of water flowing at the rapid 

ing of pipes, wires, and tracks, and power was granted to lease the lower 
floor of the bridge. First-mortgage bonds amounting to $200,000, secured 
by mortgage deed, were authorized. The agreement, dated May 3, 1894, 
between the Commissioners of the Queen Victoria Niagara Falls Park, the 
Niagara Falls Suspension Bridge Company, and the Niagara Falls Park 
and River Railway Company was confirmed. 

1929. The Niagara Lower Arch Bridge Company Limited, on October 24, 
under the Dominion of Canada Companies Act, was so named in place of 
the “Niagara Falls Suspension Bridge Company,” to become effective 
January 1 , 1930. 
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rate of 7 4 miles per hour and encumbered at times with ice floes from 
3 to 7 feet in thickness and from 15 to 20 square miles in extent. 
With these tremendous obstacles to be overcome went those inherent 
in the rigorous climate and the founding of the piers on the bed of 
solid rock, covered as it was here by large boulders and there by 
mixed materials including hardpan as much as 12 to 14 feet in 
thickness. 

The adopted plan provided for a single-track tubular-iron struc¬ 
ture of 25 spans, of which 24 ranged in length from 241' 3" to 
247' 5" and the one over the main channel 330 feet, the whole ascend¬ 
ing on an easy gradient, 1 in 130, from each shore to a height of 60 
feet from the water surface to the underside of the central tube. The 


sides of the rectangular tubes consisted of rolled plates manufactured 
in England and riveted together at the site of the work in the form 
of girders, 18 feet or more in depth, and covered with a wooden roof 
sheathed with tin to exclude snow and rain. The piers and abutments 
of masonry were of substantial dimensions, so amply designed that 
in later years they were found to be adaptable to an enlarged super¬ 
structure. From end to end the river crossing measured 9,144 feet in 


length, of which the tubular section took up 6,592 feet. 

Considered at the time to be the eighth wonder of the world, this 
famous bridge, admired by all beholders, was traversed by the first 
train on December 17, 1859, and officially dedicated to service by 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, afterward King Edward VII, on Au¬ 
gust 25, 1860. Its creation removed the last obstacle to effective in¬ 
tercourse by rail between the focus of trade in Lower Canada and 
the United States, five years after the similar bond of union had 


been forged at Niagara Falls. 

In the years that followed, the increase of traffic and the difficu 
ties and dangers of operation of steam locomotives in what was in ef 
feet a long-drawn-out tunnel, led to the replacement of the single- 
track tube with double-track, open, steel trusses, designed for 
Cooper’s E-40 loading, as well as ways for carriages and pedestn- 
ans, and resting on the old masonry which was modified to mee e 
new conditions. Twenty-four of the spans varied in length from M 


4. Taken from official records and perhaps true under aggravated co ^ 
tions only, as it is now said that 4 miles per hour is the maximum veloc.ty 

der normal conditions. 
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to 247 feet; the twenty-fifth span, at the central point, was 330 feet, 
the same length as its predecessor. Under the planning and direc¬ 
tion of the Chief Engineer of the Grand Trunk Railway, Joseph 
Hobson, the work was commenced in October, 1897, and thereafter 
prosecuted with practically no interference with traffic until success¬ 
fully brought to a conclusion on December 13, 1898, in respect of 
train service on the second track and on December 1,1899, as regards 
the ordinary roadways. William Gibson of Beamsville, Ontario, was 
the contractor for the substructural changes and the Dominion 
Bridge Company of Montreal and the Detroit Bridge & Iron Works 
for the superstructure. 

In November, 1909, the downstream bracket roadway was con¬ 
verted to the use of an electric railway, from which highway service 
was then excluded, and in 1927 the upstream bracket was widened 
and strengthened for the increasing needs of vehicular traffic. 

Therefore, at the ripe old age of seventy-five years, the structure 
that became known as the Victoria Jubilee Bridge after it took on 
new life at the end of the last century, stands as a monument to the 
early establishment of all-rail communication through neighboring 
gateways between Quebec and the Northeastern Region of the 
United States. 5 

International Bridge at Black Rock 

The epochal crossing of the Niagara River at Suspension Bridge 
had no sooner been completed in 1855, than the need was seen for an 
upstream means of connection between the two countries where the 
city of Buffalo was fast growing in importance as a way station be¬ 
tween the East and the West. And so, in 1857, the International 
Bridge Company was incorporated in the State of New York, and 
likewise in the Province of Canada, to construct, maintain, and man¬ 
age such a bridge over the Niagara River from Buffalo to Fort Erie, 
for the passage of pedestrians, vehicles, and railway trains. Nothing 
coming from this for many years, the Grand Trunk Railway was 
empowered in 1872 to take over the enterprise with the Great West- 

5. Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the United States 
and Canada; A Glance at the Victoria Bridge and the Men Who Built It, by 
Charles Legge, Civil Engineer, 1860; Engineering News, August 26, 1897, 
pp. 130, 140; Railway and Engineering Review, October 1, 1898 p. 647* 
Victoria Jubilee Bridge, by Grand Trunk Railway, 1900. 
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ern Railway as a co-beneficiary, and as a result the bridge was com¬ 
pleted as a single-track structure and opened for traffic on Novem¬ 
ber 3, 1873, eighteen years after the opening of its companion 
crossing of the Niagara on the north twenty-five miles away. 

Because of the swiftness and depth of the river, the extraordinary 
and rapid fluctuations in its rise and fall and extensive runs of ice 
from the neighboring lake, the physical difficulties to be dealt with in 
the building of this bridge were of no mean order. In fact they were 
such as to call for outstanding courage and skill. Averaging a speed 
of 51/2 miles per hour the river current at the site of the bridge 
would flow as fast as 12 miles per hour under the influence of a 
strong south wind. In depth there was a variation from 10 feet at 
the Canadian shore pier to 48 feet at the fifth pier from that side. 
The task of coping with these trying conditions was entrusted to C. S. 
Gzowski, the famous Canadian engineer and constructor, in so far 
as the substructure and approaches were concerned, and to the 
Phoenix Bridge Company of Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, in respect 
of the superstructure consisting of Pratt trusses made of iron. Their 
work embraced the bridge across the main river 1,967 ^ feet in 
length; the 20-foot embankment across Squaw Island in United 
States territory for a distance of 1,167 feet; and the bridge across 
Erie Canal or Black Rock Harbor, 437 feet long—a total of 3,571.5 
feet. 

Over the main river there are eight spans resting on eight piers 
and two abutments, the first three spans from the Canadian shore 
each measuring 198 feet in length; the next three, 248 feet each, 
the pivot-pier swing truss with two channel openings, 362 feet; and 
the final span, 194 feet. Over the Black Rock Harbor the structure 
then consisted of a 218-foot swing bridge on a center pier and a fixed 
span of 219 feet. Originally designed for the light rolling stock of 
the day, the superstructure in 1901 was replaced by steel tosses ® 
nearly double the capacity. Still later, in 1910 and 1911, t e rie 
Canal spans were replaced with a double-track swing bii g e > 
feet long, on a new pivot pier, designed for Cooper s E-55 oa mg 
and provided in 1921 with facilities for the passage of highway tra - 
fic from the mainland at Black Rock to Squaw Island. 

Today this second rail crossing of the Niagara Frontier, extend 

ing from Fort Eric (Bridgeburg), Ontario, to Buffalo (Black Roc ), 
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New York, stands as the means of connection between the operations 
of the Canadian National, Wabash, and Pere Marquette 6 railways 
and the New York Central Lines on the Canadian side of the border, 
and those of the last-named system and the Erie, Delaware, Lacka¬ 
wanna & Western, and Pennsylvania railroads in the United States. 
By means of traffic arrangements the business of the Canadian Pa¬ 
cific Railway also reaches this gateway over the Toronto, Hamilton 
& Buffalo Railway connection. 7 

Niagara Gorge Upper Bridge 

When the Great Western Railway passed to the Grand Trunk in 
1882 the American interests which had come into control of the 
Canada Southern Railway as a link between the New York Central 
& Hudson River and Michigan Central railroads saw the wisdom of 
building an independent double-track connection across the Niagara 
Gorge just above the bridge that had been created in the interest of 
the Grand Trunk between Niagara Falls, Ontario, and Suspension 
Bridge, New York, in 1855. This was started in 1883 and opened to 
traffic in December of that year, ten years after the International 
Bridge had been built across the Niagara at Black Rock. Designed 
by the widely known bridge engineer C. C. Schneider as a cantilever 
supported on two towers with a suspended span between the two 
river arms, it marked a distinct advance in the art of engineering 
and became one of the outstanding structures of the day. The height 
of its deck above the water was 240 feet, only 5 feet less than that of 
its downstream neighbor, and its total length 910 feet. The tower 
supports were spaced 495 feet apart from center to center, the river 
cantilever arms were each 175 feet long, the shore cantilever arms 
were each 195 feet long, and the suspended span 120 feet long. It 
was designed for a live loading approximating Cooper’s E-23. 

Increasing weights of modern railway equipment led to the 
strengthening of the bridge in 1900 by adding a center truss and 
tower posts resting on new piers, coupled with an increase of section 
of some of the truss members, thereby raising its approximate live- 
load capacity to Cooper’s E-35 loading. 

6. Use discontinued since 1930. 

7. Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the United States 
and Canada, 1935-36. 
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However, the march of events brought about the necessity of re¬ 
placing the old structure with an entirely new one on another loca¬ 
tion just north of the old one, designed for Cooper’s E-70 loading 
by Hans Ibsen, former Bridge Engineer of the Michigan Central 
Railroad, and consisting of a double-track, ballasted-floor, steel arch 
of 640 feet span, center to center of the end hinges, with the deck 
remaining practically at the same distance above the water as the old 
one, 240 feet. Commenced in June, 1923, and completed in Febru¬ 
ary, 1925, this third rail crossing of the Niagara River and the sec¬ 
ond at the site of the Gorge, is the New York Central system’s up- 
to-date independent connection between its holdings on the two sides 
of the border at the Suspension Bridge, New York-Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, gateway. As in the case of the International Bridge at 
Black Rock, the Canadian Pacific Railway reaches this gateway by 
means of traffic arrangements with its Toronto, Hamilton & Buf¬ 
falo Railway connection; also the Pere Marquette Railway which 
enjoys trackage rights over the Michigan Central. 

Sault Ste Marie Bridge 

The extension of the Canadian Pacific Railway from Sudbury, 
Ontario, on its transcontinental line to a connection with the Minne¬ 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie and the Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic railways, over which it later acquired control on the United 
States side of the border, resulted in 1887-88 in the completion 
of a large bridge across the St. Marys River at Sault Ste Marie, con¬ 
sisting of nine through pin-and-link spans of 239 feet each, designed 
for the light train loading of that era. No substantial change in 
them has since been made, so that the locomotives now there in use 
are necessarily limited to weights suitable for the structure as origi 
nally planned nearly half a century ago. 8 

Sarnia Tunnel 

The arrival of the Grand Trunk at Sarnia, Ontario, in 1859 
found it separated from its American connections by the wide, deep, 
and swiftly flowing St. Clair River carrying an enormous volume oi 
water traffic, over which cars were ferried to and from Por uron, 

8. Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the United States 
and Canada, 1935—36. 
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Michigan, on the other side. Inclement weather and floating ice 
served to delay and even interrupt the service for considerable pe¬ 
riods during the fall, winter, and spring months, to the grave injury 
of the company in its competition with other routes for the traffic of 
the American West. 

This embarrassing situation, akin to that which to this day hangs 
like a millstone around the necks of the rail carriers serving the 
freight interests of the port of New York from the New Jersey 
shore, continued unchanged for thirty years. Then, in 1889, work 
at last was started on a single-track tunnel beneath the river under 
the auspices of the St. Clair Tunnel Company organized for that 
purpose in 1886. The engineering genius in this was Joseph Hobson, 
Chief Engineer of the Grand Trunk, who planned and directed the 
work and brought it through many trials to a successful conclusion 
on the date of opening for regular operation on September 19, 
1891, on which occasion distinguished guests from both nations were 
present. Thus was forged the last link in the continuous chain of rail 
communication between Chicago and the seacoast of New England, 
started in embryo an even forty years before when train service was 
inaugurated between Canada and the United States over the Cham¬ 
plain & St. Lawrence Railroad and Vermont Central Railroad be¬ 
ginnings of the Grand Trunk system. 

The river at this point was some 40 feet deep, with an underlying 
bed of clay and quicksand about 46 feet thick, reaching to bedrock. 
Through this difficult material the tunnel—6,026 feet in length, 20 
feet in diameter, and lined with cast-iron segments—was built from 
each end by means of air-driven shields, with its top a minimum of 
16 feet beneath the river bed, and its bottom approximately 9 feet 
above the underlying rock. This made the track level at its lowest 
point some 77 feet under the mean level of the river and about 100 
feet below the level of the neighboring country. Approaches on 2 
per cent gradients in open cuts were excavated at the ends, 8,175 
feet long on the Canadian side and 2,467 feet in Michigan, thereby 
making the total length of the tunnel and its approaches 11,668 
feet, or 2.21 miles. It was, and is, well entitled to the claim made for 
it that in boldness of conception, newness of design, and novelty of 
many of the methods there employed it was one of the great en¬ 
gineering feats of the time. 
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For seventeen years the tunnel continued to be operated with 
steam locomotives, but the presence of gas and smoke became so dan¬ 
gerous to the safety of train crews and passengers that the motive 
power was changed to electricity of the alternating current over¬ 
head type between the terminal yards at Sarnia and Port Huron, 
and the new service inaugurated on May 17, 1908. 9 

Cornwall Bridge 

The single-track bridge now carrying the track of the New York 
Central Lines across the St. Lawrence River, between Rooseveltown, 
New York, and Cornwall, Ontario, was originally built as a part of 
the Ottawa & New York Railway and Cornwall Bridge Company, 
and was taken over by the New York Central & Hudson River Rail¬ 
road in 1913. It is notable not only for its size but also for the seri¬ 
ous mishaps that attended its construction and later operation. 

Over the south channel of the river, in which lies the international 
boundary, the bridge consists of three main spans—one 372 feet and 
the other two 370 feet each in length—with two 61-foot end spans, 
making the total length of the structure slightly over 1,234 feet. 
Beyond this is Cornwall Island with which the mainland in Canada is 
connected by means of a bridge 1,579 feet in length over the St. 
Lawrence River proper and the Cornwall Canal. The main feature 
here is the 843-foot triple-span cantilever bridge supported on two 
piers, of which the central span measures 420 feet. To this is added a 
242-foot swing span over the Cornwall Canal and thirteen deck- 
plate girders, making seventeen spans in all. The work as a whole, 
embracing the 5-span bridge 1,234 feet long over the south channel 
and the 17-span bridge 1,579 feet long over the channel on the 
north, was planned for Cooper’s E-35 loading and executed under 
the supervision of a construction company known as the New Yor 
& Ottawa Company, of which the Chief Engineer was F. D. An¬ 
thony and the Consulting Engineer, A. A. Stewart. 

In the process of construction at the hands of the Phoenix Bn ge 
Company and its subcontractor, Sooysmith & Company, started m 
the fall of 1897, one of the piers and the two spans resting upon it 
collapsed on September 6,1898, due to the sudden yielding of undis- 

9. Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the United Sta 
and Canada, 1935-36. 
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closed soft material underlying a thin crust of coarse gravel and 
sand on which the substructure mistakenly had been built. Owing to 
this disaster the bridge was not opened to traffic until October 1, 
1900. Eight years later, on June 23, 1908, another mishap oc¬ 
curred, caused by a failure in the bank of the Cornwall Canal, which 
wrecked the drawspan and interrupted traffic for an extended period. 

Recently the Cornwall-Northern New York International Bridge 
Corporation was granted the right to construct a toll way over 
the bridge, and in 1934 the new highway facilities were opened to the 
public. At present, therefore, this cross-border connection at the 
Rooseveltown, New York-Comwall, Ontario, gateway is used not 
only for the purposes for which it was originally designed but also 
for the passage of pedestrians and vehicles from one country to the 
other. 10 

Detroit River Tunnel 

The circumstances that attended the creation of this border tie 
are quite involved, but they are most interesting in the light they 
throw on the interrelations of the leading carriers which struggled 
for mastery in the East. 

After the Great Western Railway, the favorite connection of the 
New York Central at the Niagara Frontier, had reached the east 
bank of the Detroit River in 1854, it was understood that its ex¬ 
changes of traffic with the Michigan roads should be effected on their 
side of the stream. The required break of bulk, and the use of sleighs 
in winter and small ferry boats in the season of navigation, even 
though later followed by powerful car ferries, were serious handi¬ 
caps with which this route had to cope in its competition with the 
all-American continuous rail route of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway along the south shore of Lake Erie, which had 

ong been utilized by the Erie Railroad as a means of entrance to 
Chicago. 

It was to remedy this hampering situation that an attempt under 

lR 7 ^ reC ^° n a no * e< ^ en g^ neer » E. S. Chesbrough, was made in 
870-72 to build a subaqueous tunnel connecting the tracks on the 
wo sides of the border—an attempt which resulted in failure due to 

OT J°’ Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the United States 
and Canada, 1935-36. 
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the treacherous nature of the soil beneath the river bed. The Canada 
Southern Railway in 1873 completed its rival line from the west end 
of the International Bridge at Fort Erie, Ontario, to the Detroit 
Frontier about the same time that the favor of the New York Central 
at the Niagara Frontier was transferred from the Great Western 
Railway through Canada to the southern route through the United 
States, which thereafter became its principal western connection. 
About 1878 the interests that controlled the New York Central were 
giving their financial support to the Canada Southern and at the 
same time secured control of the Michigan Central which in 1882 
took over the Canada Southern under lease. Thus the New York 


Central gained a dominant influence over rival routes on the two 
sides of Lake Erie, of which the one across the peninsula of Ontario 
was a competitor of the New York Central’s former ally, the Great 
Western Railway. The absorption of the latter road by the Grand 
Trunk Railway in the same year made the issue clear between two 
main routes from Chicago to the East through Canada—the Grand 
Trunk via the Port Huron-Sarnia gateway and the Michigan Cen- 
tral-Canada Southern joint line via the Detroit-Windsor gateway. 


This rivalry stimulated the Michigan Central interests to reopen 
the question of a rail crossing of the Detroit River, and much 
thought was given to the building of a high-level bridge which might 
be used jointly with the Grand Trunk. This effort fell to the ground 
because the two interests could not agree on a bridge location that 
would be mutually satisfactory, and the project long remained dor¬ 
mant. While the Grand Trunk, in 1891, had replaced its car-ferry 
crossing of the St. Clair River at Sarnia with a tunnel, the troubles 
there encountered with gas and smoke discouraged the Michigan 

Central interests from doing likewise at Detroit. 

Then in the early 1900’s came the demonstrated success of elec¬ 
tricity as a motive power in lieu of steam at the Grand Central Ter¬ 
minal in New York City, from which it became at once apparent 
that by the adoption of similar means a tunnel at Detroit mig t e 
built which would be free from the operating disadvantages encoun¬ 


tered at Sarnia. f 

Investigations thereupon made in 1905 disclosed a num er o 

conditions which here made the adoption of the usual s J® 

method of tunnel construction highly undesirable. The wi o 
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river at this point—half a mile—and its maximum depth of 50 feet; 
the level of the near-by terminal facilities some 24 feet above the 
water surface on the Detroit side and 34 feet in Canada; the posi¬ 
tion of bedrock only 35 to 40 feet beneath the bed of the stream; the 
presence of poisonous gases in the layers of soft clay and quicksand 
overlying the rock; and the demand that the gradient against east- 
bound traffic should not exceed l 1 /^ per cent and against westbound 
traffic 2 per cent—all prompted the adoption of measures which 
would enable the tunnel to be built with the top of its structure as 
high as the required ship channel minimum depth—40 feet—would 
permit. Boldness was called for in the inception and execution of a 
design for a double-track tunnel that would deal successfully with 
such a combination of circumstances. This found its expression in a 
plan devised by the Author and submitted to contractors for com¬ 
petitive bidding, whereby a trench was to be dredged from shore 
to shore in which should be lowered a succession of tubular forms, 
floated in pairs with the aid of temporary wooden bulkhead ends 
from a distant point of launching to the tunnel site, followed by the 
deposit around them of concrete by the tremie 11 process, then the 
pumping out of the tubes from which the entry of water would be 
prevented by the hardened concrete around their exterior, and, fi¬ 
nally, the lining of the interior of the tubes with concrete placed “in 
the dry” without requiring the use of air pressures. The river sec¬ 
tion to be built in this manner measured 2,667 feet in length, at each 
end of which was a shaft and beyond that the land tunnel to be con¬ 
structed by ordinary methods. 

Under the direction of the Advisory Board of Engineers of the 
Detroit River Tunnel Company—of which the Author was Chair¬ 
man; W. S. Kinnear, the Chief Engineer; and Howard A. Carson 
of Boston subway fame, the third member—this plan was carried 
through to completion by the successful bidders, the Butler Brothers 
Construction Company, of which Olaf Hoff was the engineering 
member. Work on the tunnel was begun in August, 1906, and com- 

11. A movable pipe through which molten concrete is discharged from a 
hopper above the water surface to the desired point of deposit at the bottom 
of the stream or other body of water, without exposing the mixture to loss of 
cement, or other injury, on its way to the place where it is to harden in the 
finished structure. 
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pleted in readiness for the running of the initial train on July 26, 
1910. Its total length from crest to crest is 12,792 feet, or 2.42 
miles, of which the American approach cut is 1,540 feet in length, 
the one in Canada 2,942 feet, and the tunnel proper from portal to 
portal 8,310 feet. Through the adoption of the approach gradients 
of 2 per cent on the American side and \ l /-i per cent in Canada, it 
was possible with the adopted method of construction to fix the track 
in the river section at a level but 66 feet below the water surface, in 
contrast with the 77 feet required with even a steeper eastbound 
gradient at Sarnia. In doing this it was necessary to locate the top 
of the Detroit River tunnel structure 8 feet above the bed of the 
river at its lowest point, where suitable measures were taken to pre¬ 
vent scour and injury from sunken vessels. 

Within the capacious internal area of each of the two bores—20 
feet in diameter—an ample overhead clearance for locomotives and 
cars—18 feet—was obtained by the use of a new type of track con¬ 
struction whereby short wooden ties resting directly on concrete 
were placed under each rail with the drainage gutter between them. 
Electric locomotives of the direct current, undercontact third-rail 
type operating from the newly built modern yard in Windsor, On¬ 
tario, through the well-lighted, thoroughly drained tunnel to the 
newly built passenger terminal in Detroit, Michigan, make the pas¬ 
sage a speedy, safe, and comfortable one from one country to the 
other for both passengers and train crews. 

The north shore New York Central route through the Detroit- 
Windsor gateway between Chicago and the East via Canada, there¬ 
fore, no longer suffers in comparison with the all-American route on 
the southerly shore of Lake Erie. It ranks with the best. Powerful 
car ferries, however, still carry the cross-border traffic of the Ca¬ 
nadian National, Pere Marquette, Wabash, and Canadian Pacific 
railways terminating at Windsor, except in the instance of the pas 
senger service of the Canadian Pacific which is handled throug t 
tunnel to and from Detroit. 12 

12. Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the United St ^ 
and Canada, 1935-36; and William J. Wilgus, “The Detroit R*ver Tunnel, 
Minutes of Proceedings (Institution of Civil Engineers, London, 1910-1 ,, 
and personal file deposited in the Engineering Societies Library, New 

City. Also see p. 114, supra. 
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Van Buren Bridge 

The border structure of magnitude last to be constructed was the 
bridge over the St. John River, which serves as a means of connec¬ 
tion between the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad at Van Buren at the 
northerly tip of the State of Maine and the National Transconti¬ 
nental Line of the Canadian National Railways near St. Leonard, 
New Brunswick. Commenced in the fall of 1914 under the auspices 
of the Van Buren Bridge Company, of which the Author was Con¬ 
sulting Engineer, and opened for service as planned on May 1 of the 
following year, it was intended not only to join the Bangor & Aroos¬ 
took system with the recently completed Dominion Government’s 
line across the river but also with the existing railway extending 
through the timber region of New Brunswick to Campbellton on 
Baie de Chaleur. The latter connection has since been removed. 

This structure, with a total length of something in excess of 800 
feet and notable for its speedy construction under the extremely low 
temperatures of the winter months in that clime, consists of 5 single- 
track 160-foot spans designed for Cooper’s E-50 loading, resting 
on concrete abutments and piers in water then having a maximum 
depth of some 20 feet at the ordinary stage. The substructure was 
built by Cyr Brothers of Waterville, Maine, and the superstructure 
by the Dominion Bridge Company, Inc., of Montreal, which em¬ 
ployed the cantilever method of erection from the Canadian end in 
order to avoid the danger of a premature break-up of ice while the 
work was in progress. 

Of recent years the water level has been raised through the crea¬ 
tion of a downstream hydroelectric plant at Grand Falls, New 
Brunswick, and the necessary minor changes made in the substruc¬ 
ture of the bridge by an amicable agreement between the parties in 
interest. 13 

13. “New Canada-New England Railroad Link Completed,” Engineering 
Record, May I, 1915, p. 559; also Van Buren Bridge Company data in the 
records of William J. Wilgus deposited in the Engineering Societies Library, 
New York City. 
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COMPARATIVE INVESTMENT AND INCOME 

With the railway systems of the United States and Canada so 
closely woven together, physically through intertwinings at the 
border gateways and psychologically through the maintenance of 
close business relations over a period of a hundred years, it is but 
natural to expect that whatever may vitally affect one will influence 
the other. Such questions as investment, the relation of costs of op¬ 
eration to gross revenue, the burden of taxation, and the density, 
length of haul, and character of traffic all play their part in this. 
Some attention, therefore, should be paid to them before approach¬ 
ing the outstanding subject of interrelated rates so essential to the 
neighborliness of the two countries. 


Investment 1 

American railways have an outstanding capital investment of 
nearly twenty-three and a half billion dollars in their combined sys¬ 
tem of 245,703 miles of road over which 54,228 locomotives and 
2,238,190 cars are engaged in the movement of the nation’s rail 
traffic. Of the capital investment $10,219,793,733 is represented by 
stock and $13,228,287,864 by bonds. Therefore over a half of the 
capital liabilities of the railways of the country—56.4 per cent to be 
exact—calls for a fixed return, failing which their solvency as a 
whole is imperiled or destroyed. Throughout the country this is dis¬ 
tributed as shown in Table 36. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, however, finds that from 
these figures certain holdings of railway securities as well as invest¬ 
ments in switching and terminal companies should be excluded in ar 
riving at the net capital invested in the railways viewed as a national 
system. This leaves the total investment for the 243,879 miles used 
in this connection, $18,830,912,324, or approximately 81 per cent 

1. Statistics of Railways in the United States, 1933, pp. s-3, s-12, s-34, 
s-41; and Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada, 1933, pp. , ' 

36-37, 52, 59. It should be added that all statistics in this c ap , 

otherwise noted, are for the year 1933. 
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TABLE 36 



Capital Investment in United States in 1933 



Railway capital 
outstanding 

Mileage owned 
in the UJ3 . 

Per mile 
of road 

Eastern District 

$ 9,651,634,456 

57,963 

$166,514 

Western District 

10,191,711,157 

138,728 

73,465 


$19,843,345,613 

196,691 

$100,886 

Southern District 

3,604,735,984 

49,012 

73,548 


$23,448,081,597 

245,703 

$ 95,433 


of the figures given above. The portion represented by unmatured 
funded debt becomes 62 per cent instead of 56 per cent, thereby in¬ 
dicating an even less stable financial structure. 2 3 On this basis the net 
capital investment per mile is $77,214 for the country at large, in 
contrast with the much higher rate of $95,433 based on outstanding 
securities, exclusive of those held by railroad companies. 

The Eastern District’s capital investment per mile, as will be seen, 
is by far the most costly, and the Western District’s the least, 
whereas the average of $100,886 for both, in territory correspond¬ 
ing to that on the other side of the border, is but little in excess of 
the average of $95,433 per mile for the country as a whole. The 
same relationship is assumed to be true in a distribution of the net 
investment between the several sections of the country. 

In Canada the capital liability of its steam railways, applying to 
41,997 miles of owned and leased lines, 5,187 locomotives, and 230,- 
144 cars, is $4,390,525,020, of which $1,438,834,552, or 32.8 per 
cent, is represented by stock of various classes, and $2,951,690,468,® 
or 67.2 per cent, by funded debt. The proportionate burden of fixed 
obligations is, therefore, much weightier in Canada than in the 
United States, where the ratio, though high, is but 56.4 per cent. 
This capitalization is equal to $104,544 per mile of road, in contrast 
with the corresponding figure in the United States, $100,886, in the 
two districts where the conditions are nearest like those that prevail 

2. The net capitalization is made up of $7,174,773,595 in capital stock and 
$11,656,138,729 in funded debt. 

3. It is claimed, and said to be admitted, that these capital figures do not 
represent the sum of actual amounts invested in fact in rail capital facilities. 
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in Canada. Just as in the United States certain items should be ex¬ 
cluded in arriving at the net capital invested in the railways of that 
country, so in Canada various deductions should be made in order 
that the investment in road and equipment may be more accurately 
determined. This net cost is reported to be $3,365,464,225, equal to 
$80,136 per mile. Compared with the corresponding figure for the 
combined mileages of the Eastern and Western districts of the 
United States, $81,600, 4 it is apparent that the investment per mile 
in the tw r o countries is astonishingly close—in fact almost identical. 5 


Volume of Freight Traffic 

The service performed by these railways is next to be considered. 
The number of tons of freight originated and carried is shown in 
Table 37, it being understood that in the number carried are in¬ 
cluded duplications in reporting when the shipments move over more 
than one railway. 8 

Several remarkable facts are revealed by this analysis. With 11.9 
times the population of Canada, the United States in 1933 origi¬ 
nated 12.8 times as much revenue freight, handled 11.9 times as 
many ton-miles per mile of revenue freight, and almost exactly the 
same number of ton-miles of revenue freight per inhabitant. When 
it comes to density of traffic, however, that of the United States is 
practically twice that of Canada, due to the possession by the latter 
country of twice the mileage per inhabitant on the other side of t le 
border. In a word, Canada has two miles of road with which to do 
the same volume of traffic that is performed by one mile of road in 
the United States. In a previous chapter 7 attention was directed o 
this excess of mileage in Canada as compared with railway mieag 
in the United States, ranging from 1.6 times as much in the West¬ 
ern provinces to 3.9 times as much in the Maritimes. 8 The volume of 


4. 80.9 per cent of $100,886, based on the ratio that net capitalization 

bears to the total capitalization; see p. 177, supra. 

5. Weight in this is not given to the extinguishment of capita- both 

countries through railroad bankruptcies said to have been much more drast 

in the United States than in Canada. See footnote §, P- 18 ’ ‘"' r ’ n g. 

6. StatMic, of Railways in the United States, 1933, pp. s-99, s H«. 

Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada, 1933, pp. 20- , 


7. 

8 . 


P. 23, supra. 

It is not to be in 


ferred from this that the excess mileage per 


inhabitant 
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TABLE 37 

Volume of Freight Traffic in 1933 

(Figures down to and including “Total revenue and non-revenue 
freight” are for thousands of tons) 


In the United States 

-/ » — 

Revenue freight 

Originated 733,391 


Carried 1,322,463 

Non-revenue freight 145,000* 

Total revenue and non- 
revenue freight carried 1,467,463 

The number of tons carried one mile were 
Revenue freight 250,651,190 

Non-revenue freight 24,000,000* 

Total revenue and non¬ 
revenue freight 274,651,190 


In Canada 

f 

Originating on Canadian rail¬ 


ways 41,983 

Received from foreign con¬ 
nections 15,381 

Total originated 57,364 

Interchanged between Cana¬ 
dian railways 6,271 

. 63,635 

. 10,009 


73,644 


21,092,594 

2,333,557 


23,426,161 


The average haul in miles was therefore 

Revenue freight originated 342 . 368 

Revenue freight carried 190 . 331 

The number of ton-miles of 
revenue freight per in¬ 
habitant were 2,042+ 2,033+ 


In density of traffic, meas¬ 
ured by revenue ton-miles 
per mile of road, the two 

countries compare thus 972,262 . 496,705 

* Estimated. 

+ Calculated. 


traffic moved per inhabitant in the two countries being the same, and 
the mileage per inhabitant at the same net investment per mile being 

in Canada is indefensible. In large part, even where redundant, it has con¬ 
tributed to national wealth through the opening of new territory that other¬ 
wise would have remained undeveloped, and through the promotion of agri¬ 
culture and trade by reason of lowered costs of transportation. 
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twice as great in Canada as in the United States, it follows that the 
cost of service for an equal volume of traffic in Canada, whether 
borne by the public through taxation or through rates paid by the 
shipper, includes twice as much for a return on the investment as in 
the United States, diminished only to the extent that a lower rate of 
interest is paid on the funded debt in Canada by reason of the gov¬ 
ernment guaranty back of the bonds. 

Volume of Passenger Traffic 

Turning now to the matter of passenger traffic, the relative 
amounts handled in the two countries are brought out thus : 9 


TABLE 38 

Volume of Passenger Traffic in 1933 


Passengers carried (1,000’s) 

Passengers carried one mile (1,000’s) 

Passengers carried per mile of road 
Passengers carried one mile per mile of road 
Average distance each railway carried a passenger 
(miles ) # 

Passenger miles per inhabitant 


In US. 

In Canada 

434,848 

19,172 

16,368,043 

1,393,041 

1,687 

451 

63,500 

32,804 

37.6 

72.7 

133 

134 


# The fact that there are more carriers per passenger in the United States than in 
Canada, due to the latter’s concentration of holdings in two systems, accounts in large 
part for the shorter average haul in the United States. 


In this activity the railways of the two countries, as in the case of 
freight traffic, show a similarity that borders on the uncanny. With 
11.9 times the population the United States in 1933 handled 11.7 
times as many passenger-miles and practically the same number of 
passenger-miles per inhabitant. The density of traffic, however, in 
the United States is almost twice that of Canada, for the same rea¬ 
son as in the case of freight traffic—one half the road mileage per 
inhabitant as in Canada—plus the fact that the number of passen¬ 
gers carried per mile of road is nearly four times as great but the 
distance per passenger only half. 

9. Statistics of Railways in the United States, 1033, PP- s ^ 

s-118, s-122; Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada, 1933, pp. 2 > 

185. 
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Fluctuations of Traffic 

That the ratios of the two countries in respect of population, 
freight traffic, and passenger traffic have been strikingly constant 
over a long term of years is clearly shown below : 10 


TABLE 89 

Ton-Miles and Passenger-Miles , 1920 to 1933 


Tom revenue freight carried one mile 
U,000's) 


Year 

United States 

Canada 

Ratio US', 
to Canada 

1920 

413,698,749 

31,894,411 

13.0 

1921 

809,633,365 

26,621,630 

11.6 

1922 

842,187,536 

30,367,885 

11.3 

1923 

416,255,550 

34,067,668 

12.2 

1924 

391,945,037 

80,518,819 

12.8 

1925 

417,418,464 

81,965,204 

13.1 

1926 

447,443,627 

34,153,466 

13.1 

1927 

432,013,979 

34,901,652 

12.4 

1928 

436,086,747 

41,610,660 

10.5 

1929 

450,189,394 

85,025,895 

12.9 

1930 

385,815,376 

29,604,546 

13.0 

1931 

811,072,637 

25,707,373 

12.1 

1932 

235,808,521 

23,136,666 

10.2 

1983 

250,651,190 

21,092,594 

11.9 


Passengers carried one mile 
UfiOO's) 


f~~ 


Ratio US'. 

United States 

Canada 

to Canada 

47,369,906 

8,522,494 

13.4 

37,706,737 

2,960,583 

12.7 

85,811,046 

2,814,113 

12.7 

88,294,178 

8,076,341 

12.4 

86,868,290 

2,872,333 

12.7 

86,166,978 

2,910,760 

12.4 

85,672,729 

2,998,952 

11.9 

83,797,754 

3,051,784 

11.1 

81,717,566 

8,140,860 

10.1 

31,164,739 

2,897,214 

10.7 

26,875,642 

2,422,874 

11.1 

21,938,345 

1,748,210 

12.5 

16,997,426 

1,435,959 

11.8 

16,868,048 

1,393,041 

11.7 


Just as the ratio of Canada’s population to that of the United 
States from 1920 to 1933 remained approximately at 1:12, so did 
the ratios of the two kinds of traffic continue substantially at the 
same figure. As traffic rose and fell in the Union so it did in the Do¬ 
minion, the only exceptions, in a minor degree, having taken place 
in 1928 when Canada’s peak in freight traffic occurred a year ahead 
of that of the United States, and in 1932 when the movement in the 
United States suffered a more precipitate drop than that of its 
neighbor. The latest year for which comparative data are available, 
1933, apparently is as truly representative for the purposes of this 
study as any that may be selected. This evidence would appear to be 
convincing that the two peoples are remarkably alike in tempo, at 
least in a material sense, and that their railways, interrelated as 
they are, closely respond to the same influences. One other feature 

10. Statistics of Railways in the United States, 1933, p. s-99; Canada 
Year Book, 193^-35, pp. 706-707. 
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worthy of comment is the similarity of decrease in 1932-33 from the 
pre-depression levels, the falling off in both countries as a whole hav¬ 
ing been quite like the decrease at the border gateways to which at¬ 
tention has been called—approximately 50 per cent. 

Character of Traffic 

The nature of the freight shipments by rail in the two countries 
has as much to do with matters in which they possess a common in¬ 
terest as their volume. This is brought out in the subjoined table: 11 

TABLE 40 

Commodity Tonnage Ratios in 1933 

United States Canada 


(Class 1 Roads) 

_ 



Eastern 

Western 

Both 

Eastern and 
Western 

Southern 

All 

All 

Commodities 

District 

District 

Districts 

District 

districts 

districts 

Agriculture 

6.9 % 

23.4% 

12.7% 

9.0% 

12.0% 

26.9% 

Animals and their 
products 

2.3 

4.6 

3.1 

1.2 

2.7 

3.8 

Mines 

61.0 

34.2 

51.5 

63.8 

54.0 

32.6 

Forests 

2.2 

8.5 

4.5 

6.9 

4.9 

10.9 

Manufactures and 
miscellaneous 

25.4 

27.4 

26.1 

16.6 

24.2 1 

25.8 

Less than carload 

2.2 

1.9 

2.1 

2.5 

2.2 ( 

Total 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 


Several quite startling differences are revealed in this. The pro¬ 
portion of the products in which the farmer is directly interested 
agriculture and animals—is in Canada about twice that in the 
United States, whether the latter is taken as a whole or limited to the 
combined Eastern and Western districts, which are more nearly 
comparable to the territory across the border. The same is true of 
forest products in even a greater degree. In manufactures and mis¬ 
cellaneous and less-than-carload shipments the combined percentage 
is not far removed from that in the United States. But in the piod- 
ucts of mines the ratio is pronouncedly the other way that of 
Canada being somewhat over half of that of the United States. 

11. Statistics of Railways in the United States, 1933, p. s-50, Statistics 
of Steam Railways of Canada, 1933, pp. 130-185, inclusive. 
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If the combined ratios for products of agriculture, animals, and 
forest in Canada, 41.6 per cent, are compared with the correspond¬ 
ing figure of 19.6 per cent in the United States, it will be seen that in 
matters having to do with the soil and the sea, Canada’s proportion 
of its rail shipments is considerably more than twice that of its neigh¬ 
bor’s proportion of corresponding shipments in the United States. 
To a considerable extent this relationship is reversed in respect of 
the products of the mines of the United States and of manufactures 
in connection with which the products of mines, including coal, play 
such an important part. Canada, therefore, is to be looked upon as 
primarily an agrarian nation—a fact to be borne in mind when con¬ 
trasting its rate structure with that of the United States, where in¬ 
dustry is in the fore. 

Cross-Border Traffic 

It is this difference in characteristics that makes for trade across 
the border in those things which the other country lacks. In Table 
41, showing exports from one country to the other, will be seen the 
money value of goods interchanged in 1933, from which an idea may 
be gained of their relative importance. 12 Not the least interesting of 
the conclusions to be drawn from this table is its agreement in gen¬ 
eral with the commodity relationships set forth in the foregoing 
tabulation. Canadian railways carry a superabundance of forest and 
animal products with which in the main to meet cross-border de¬ 
mands; and the railways of the United States a superabundance of 
coal, petroleum, and iron and their products with which to make an 
exchange. 

In addition to this north-and-south movement there is the east- 
and-west movement in bond of freight from point to point in one 
country through the territory of the other. The summation of all 
kinds—north and south, and east and west—is given in Table 42, 
page 185. 18 

12. Canada Year Book, 1984-85, pp. 566-615, inclusive. 

18. Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the United States 
and Canada, 1935-36; Letter from R. H. Coats, Dominion Statistician, Au¬ 
gust 10, 1935. Foreign connections include steamship lines at seaports as 
well as the railways of the United States. 



TABLE 41 


Value and Character of Cross-Border Exports in 1933 


Canadian produce 
moved to the United States 


United States product 
moved to Canada for consumption 
Agricultural and vegetable products 

Fruits, vegetables, farina- Fruits (fresh, dried, canned), 

ceous products, grains, nuts, vegetables, grains and 

and miscellaneous items $ 3,905,813 farinaceous products, vege¬ 
table oils, tobacco, rubber, 
turpentine, etc. $ 30,212,284 

Animals and animal products 

Fish (fresh, canned, and Furs, leather, oils, fats, 

dried), furs, animals, hides, skins, fish, animals, 

hides, meats, etc. 13,948,692 etc. 


Binder twine, wool, and mis¬ 
cellaneous items 


Fibers and textiles 

Cotton and cotton goods, 
867,628 silk and silk goods, sisal, 
textile products, etc. 


Wood, wood products and paper 


Newsprint, woodpulp, shin¬ 
gles, planks and boards, 
logs, round timber, etc. 


Pigs, ingots, blooms, billets, 
rolling mill products, farm 
implements and machin¬ 
ery, etc. 


Books and printed matter, 
wood and wood products, 
93,914,355 paper, etc. 


Precious metals, nickel, 
copper, aluminum, etc. 


Asbestos, coal and its prod¬ 
ucts, petroleum and its 
products, abrasives, gyp¬ 
sum, lime, etc. 


Chemicals and allied products 

Fertilizers, soda and soda Inorganic chemicals, dyeing 


compounds, etc. 


4,668,260 


and tanning materials, fer¬ 
tilizers, soaps, paints, etc. 


Miscellaneous commodities 

Settlers’ effects, electrical Household, amusement and 


energy, films, etc. 


8,574,474 


22,479,022 


15,104,602 


Iron and its products 

Machinery (except agricul¬ 
tural), vehicles, rolling 
mill products, engines and 

1,958,419 boilers, farm implements, 

castings and forgings, etc. 43,934,110 

Non-ferrous metals 

Electrical apparatus, alu- 
13,807,581 minum, brass, lead and its 

products, copper, tin, zinc, 
precious metals, etc. 

Non-metallic minerals 

Petroleum, asphalt, etc., coal 
and coal products, glass 
and glassware, clay prod- 
4,937,126 ucts, sulphur, etc. 


12,940,862 


62,921,986 


15,465,420 


5,152,526 sporting goods, settlers 

effects, post-office parcels, „, coo _ 
educational equipment, etc. 20,915,-95 


Total 


$143,160,400 


Total 


$232,548,055 
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TABLE 42 

Canadian Railway Freight Interchanges with Foreign Connections 



in 1933 





Tons of revenue freight 


Agricultural products 

Animal products 

Mine products 

Forest products 

Manufactures and miscellaneous 

Received 
from foreign 
connections 

2,670,291 

1,283,475 

6,404,920 

498,654 

5,127,502 

Delivered 
to foreign 
connections 

6,858,718 

1,327,086 

1,576,493 

1,763,095 

6,580,379 

Total 

9,629,009 

2,610,561 

7,981,413 

2,261,749 

11,707,881 

Ratio 

28.0% 

7.7 

23.4 

6.6 

34.3 

Total 

15,984,842 

18,105,771 

34,090,613 

100.0% 


It will be noted that the ratios thus obtaining at the border dif¬ 
fer somewhat from those having to do with the railway system of 
Canada as a whole. The fact remains, however, that in total the agri¬ 
cultural, animal, and forest products of the soil exceed either of the 
other two, while the mine products ratio is less than for the country 
as a whole and manufactures and miscellaneous greater. 

Inasmuch as this is in large part the joint traffic of the two coun¬ 
tries interchanged at the border, it is to be noted that its character 
reflects their mingled influence. In contrast with the 34,090,613 tons 
received from and delivered to all foreign connections, both railways 
and steamships, by the Canadian railways in 1933, 14 the inter¬ 
changes with the United States railways at the 50 border gateways 
in the same year, as heretofore shown, totaled 36,946,500 tons. 18 The 
former figure includes steamship interchanges at Canadian seaports, 
of which 4,368,414 tons were handled at Halifax, Montreal, Quebec, 
Saint John, and Vancouver; but it does not include through freight 
moved across the soil of Minnesota and Maine, nor does it include 
non-revenue freight embraced to a more or less extent in the figure 
representing interchanges with the United States railways. In the 
absence of reliable data not now obtainable, it is impossible to recon¬ 
cile such differences as may exist if an attempt should be made to 
place the figures on a comparable basis. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that a third of the freight traf¬ 
fic of the Canadian railways crosses the border at one gateway or 


14. See above. 


15. P. 154, supra. 
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another, and in so doing sets up vital interrelations, directly and in¬ 
directly, with all of the railways of the United States. 18 

Income Accounts 

The investment in road and equipment and the volume and char¬ 
acter of traffic being as they are, it may well be asked what financial 
results accrue from the service thus rendered on the two sides of the 
border and in what manner are they interrelated. In the year 1933 
they were as shown in Table 43, pages 188-189. 17 

In this year the railways of the United States as a whole, there¬ 
fore, fell slightly short of meeting their expenses, taxes, and fixed 
obligations, leaving nothing for a return on the portion of the in¬ 
vestment represented by capital stock and nothing for burdens borne 
through charges to profit and loss. But the Canadian railways made 
a far less happy showing, in that they fell nearly a hundred million 
dollars short of meeting those obligations. It will be interesting and 
instructive to trace the cause of the marked difference in these finan¬ 
cial results in the two countries, bearing as they do on the rate situa¬ 
tion to be dealt with in the succeeding chapter. 


Operating Revenues 

The ratio of Canadian to American operating revenues, 1:11.8, 
again is almost identical with the population ratio, 1:11.9, just as it 
was in the case of the revenue ton-mileage handled in that year, 
1:11.9, and passenger miles, 1:11.7. That this was no unusual rela¬ 
tionship is shown by a comparison of operating revenues in preced¬ 
ing years, the ratio in 1920 having been 1:12.8 and in 1929,1:11-9. 
A comparison of the average receipts per ton-mile and per passen¬ 
ger mile over the entire period 1920 to 1933, inclusive, as set forth 

in Table 44, leads to the same conclusion. 18 

From this it will be seen that the average Canadian receipts per 
freight ton-mile were practically the same as those of the 
States in 1920 and slightly over in 1929 and 1930, but that in t le 
other years they have ranged from 5 to 10 or more per cent less, en 


16. See footnote, p. 154, supra. „ 

17. Statistics of Railways in the United States, 1983, pp. s 3, s > 
tistics of Steam Railways of Canada, 1933, pp. 14-15. 

18. Statistics of Railways in the United States, 1933, p. s- , 

Year Book, 1931,-35, pp. 706-707. 
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Ton-Mile and Passenger-Mile Earnings , 1920 to 1933 



Per ton-mile 

Average receipts (cents) 

Per passenger-mile 

Year 

United States 

Canada 

United States 

A 

Canada 

1920 

1.069 

1.071 

2.75 

2.92 

1921 

1.294 

1.200 

3.09 

3.04 

1922 

1.194 

1.039 

3.04 

2.82 

1923 

1.132 

0.987 

3.03 

2.76 

1924 

1.132 

1.019 

2.99 

2.79 

1925 

1.114 

1.012 

2.94 

2.69 

1926 

1.096 

1.043 

2.94 

2.71 

1927 

1.095 

1.029 

2.90 

2.69 

1928 

1.094 

0.994 

2.85 

2.67 

1929 

1.088 

1.099 

2.81 

2.77 

1930 

1.074 

1.090 

2.72 

2.76 

1931 

1.062 

1.013 

2.52 

2.72 

1932 

1.056 

0.937 

2.22 

2.54 

1933 

1.009 

0.955 

2.02 

2.29 


ing in 1933 at a figure 5 per cent less than the one across the border. 
In both countries the trend has been downward. 19 All in all the re¬ 
sults have been remarkably close. 


19. While this decrease in freight rates from 1921 to 1933 has averaged 
22 per cent in the United States and 20 per cent in Canada, and in passenger 
rates 35 per cent and 25 per cent, respectively, the drop has not been nearly 
as great as in ocean rates and wholesale prices. In the case of farm produce 
the burden of freight charges in the United States, measured by the ratio 
of rate per ton to value, has more than doubled from 1928 to 1932, instead 
o decreasing. If the contrast is made between prewar and postwar levels 
it will be found that wholesale prices in 1931 were only 5 per cent above the 
prewar figure compared with a far greater rise in railroad rates. For instance, 
m Canada, m 1916, the average freight ton-mile rate was 0.65 cents and the 
average passenger mile rate, 1.95 cents; and in the United States 0.72 cents 
and 2.05 cents, respectively. In both countries, therefore, there has been a 
pronounced rate increase since 1916 amounting in 1933 to 47 per cent in 
Canada and 40 per cent in the United States in so far as freight is concerned 

tL f i j er 4 CCnt m Canada in ^pect of passengers. From this it is evident 

rat < by rail, despite the gradual postwar decrease in 

“Vi" fr ° m '“ V, " g adjuslcd itself ^ conditions to which other 

^ fee 7“ it 71 haVe had * bOW ' Th8t " * "hich it still 

aces. See Moulton and Associates, The American Transportation Problem 

PP. Ivm, 113, 765, 766, and The World Almanac, 1935, p. 327. 
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Net income available for dividends, etc.|| 9 18$86] $ 52 IT $98^961 $2#86V 
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$250,042,872. 

7 Figures set in italic indicate deficits. 
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In passenger fares the average rate per mile was somewhat lower 
in Canada than in the United States from 1921 until 1930 when it 
became slightly the greater and has so continued to the last year for 
which data are available, 1933. In both countries the trend has been 
distinctly downward—more so than in the case of freight. 

It is when we contrast the operating revenues per mile, however, 
that the similarity of results disappears. In this the Canadian figure 
is approximately one half that of the United States, which is ac¬ 
counted for by the existence in the Dominion of twice the mileage of 
railways in the Union for the performance of the same amount of 
business. In this lies the crux of the situation, bearing as it does on 
the additional burdens on this account to be borne by the Canadian 
people through taxation, the reverberations of which affect rate 
problems in the United States. 


Operating Expenses and Net Revenue 

Inasmuch as the railway employees of both countries belong to 
the same trade-unions for corresponding occupations, their wages 
and conditions of service are substantially alike.* 0 Such differences 
as do exist are reflected in a slightly lower average annual wage on 
the Canadian side of the border. Nevertheless, the ratio of operating 
expenses to operating revenues in Canada is much higher than in 
the United States, due largely to the fact that twice as much mileage 
is in use in Canada for the handling of an equivalent volume of tra - 
fic. As is well known there are certain overhead and other fixed ex¬ 
penses which do not fluctuate, but rather remain practically con¬ 
stant, regardless of the service performed. Others vary to some 
extent, but not in direct proportion to the volume of traffic, such a 
maintenance of way and structures, supervision and the operat 
of stations and terminals. Their cost involves lowered efficiency "hen 
two routes are employed to do the work of one, as well as sheer waste 
unless the purpose to be served is competition as a s imu us 
ciency obtainable in no other way. This unescapable result is brough 

out in Table 45. 21 

20. Report of the Royal Common To Inyaire into Railways and Trane- 

portation in Canada, 1931-32, p. 60. lQ qo n s _99; Canada 

21. Statistics of Railways in the United States, 1933, P- 

Year Book, 1984—35, p. 704. 
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Operating Ratios, 1920 to 1933 



Ratio of operating expenses 
to operating revenues 

w 

Year 

United States 

"\ 

Canada 

1920 

94.36 

97.18 

1921 

82.89 

92.25 

1922 

79.48 

89.39 

1923 

77.88 

86.52 

1924 

76.24 

85.77 

1925 

74.17 

81.70 

1926 

73.23 

78.91 

1927 

74.65 

81.68 

1928 

72.57 

78.53 

1929 

71.85 

81.08 

1930 

74.56 

83.86 

1931 

77.10 

89.53 

1932 

77.06 

87.48 

1933 

72.82 

86.26 


The excess of the Canadian over the American ratio thus remained 
fairly constant until 1931 when it began to mount until in 1933 the 
Dominion ratio was more than 18 per cent higher than in the United 
States. In consequence of this situation the operating expenses per 
mile in Canada were 60 per cent of those beyond the border instead 
of 50 per cent to correspond to the spread of the same volume of 
traffic over double the mileage, and the remainder available for taxes 
and other obligations and a return on the investment—$862 per mile 

was only 25 per cent of the corresponding figure in the United 
States—$3,389 per mile. 22 

Tax Accruals, Other Income, and Gross Income 

In taxes directly charged to railway operating accounts the Cana¬ 
dian lines bear only one fifth as much as in the United States—$205 
per mile in contrast with $1,044 on the other side. This helps out in 
the evening up of results in that the remainder for net operating 
revenue at $654 per mile in Canada becomes 28 per cent of the cor¬ 
responding result in the United States—$2,340. The Canadian 

22. See p. 188, supra. 
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situation, compared with that in the United States, is still further 
bettered when a much smaller charge for equipment and joint-fa¬ 
cility rents is given weight, as well as a slightly greater return 
through “other income.” In consequence, the gross income per mile, 
available for interest charges and other necessary deductions, be- 



$2,488 per mile. Through amelioration of taxes, borne instead by 
the general public, the Canadian railway system as a whole is thus 
enabled to bring up its gross income per mile to nearly a half of that 
in the United States where the same volume of traffic per capita is 
handled with half the mileage. 23 

Deductions and Net Income 

Although the gross income per mile in Canada is less than half of 
that in the United States, the burden of interest charges on the 
funded and unfunded debt and other deductions 23 —$3,399 per mile 
—is 34 per cent greater than its companion figure of $2,540 per 
mile in the Union. The final result is that in 1933 there was a loss of 
$2,286 per mile in Canada as compared with a loss of but $52 per 
mile in the United States. This showing would have been far worse 
in Canada were it not that the average rate on its borrowings, 4.02 
per cent is so much less than the average rate in the United States, 
4.63 per cent. 23 

It will be recalled that in this year, 1933, the volume of traffic per 
inhabitant in each of the two countries was about equal slightly 
over 2,000 ton-miles of freight and 133 passenger-miles. If to the 
railway revenues collected from the public in each country the loss 
in net income indirectly borne by the public is added, the resulting 
total of $368,773,000 in Canada is in the ratio of 1:8.7 to the figure 
of $3,209,215,000 in the United States, instead of the population 
and traffic ratio of slightly less than 1:12. 24 

Cost of Service per Capita 

Translated into cost of rail transportation per inhabitant this 
means that in the given year the outgo for doing an equiva en 
amount of work, exclusive of a return on the portion of t e inv ** 
ment financed by the issue of capital stock, was something o\er 

23. See pp. 188, 189, supra. 24. See pp. 179, 188, supra. 
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in the Dominion, in contrast with $26 in the Union, or one third 
more. This indicates the price, based on the results of 1933, which 
Canadians pay for a much more extended railway mileage than has 
been found necessary in the United States for an equivalent volume 
of traffic. In part this extra burden of expense is to be ascribed to 
the terrific difficulties with which Canadians have had to cope— 
the building of long stretches of line through uninhabited wilder¬ 
nesses in order that their widely separated regions of production 
may be cemented together in a national sense. In part, too, this has 
been brought about by the desire of Canadians to develop their out¬ 
lying territories, to foster competition, and to place means of rail 
transportation as close as possible to the door of the shipper. In 
the regulation of railway rates in the United States the carriers there 
have made much of the argument that they are compelled to compete 
with railways beyond the border where a substantial portion of the 
cost of service, including taxes and fixed charges, is thus borne by the 
Dominion Government and the provinces. 


Effect on Rates 


That these financial results in Canada are such as to call for a 
sacrifice by the public through taxation may be shown in another 
way. The revenue collected per mile in 1933 was $6,274, but in view 
of the fact that the loss per mile, after the payment of interest on the 
debt, was $2,286, it would have been necessary to charge the public 
$8,560 if the Canadian railways were to do as well as the railways in 
the United States. 26 To do this it would have been necessary for the 
Canadian carriers to raise their average rates upward of 36 per cent, 

from 0.955 to 1.3 cents per ton-mile for freight and from 2.29 to 3.1 
cents per mile for passengers. 29 

The effect of this on cross-border interchange of traffic, if put into 


25. See p. 188, supra . 

26. If the total debits to profit and loss in 1938, aggregating $117,339 379 

"V I* 997 T 1 f ^ ^ th \ chaFge t0 the P ublic > * one or another; 

made throLhV° r " PCF in excess of th * collections 

made through the shipper and traveler. On this basis it would have been 

necessary to raise the average ton-mile rate to upward of 1.4 cents and the 

r a f rate to 31/4 ^ if .-£££££ 

were to bear the full burden. Of course all of these figures will vary to the 

mad T e ' 8 “ giTen the controvers “ l Points to which reference is 

made in the footnote on p. 189, rapru. These rates would be still higher were 
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effect, would be disastrous to both the Canadian people and their 
railways which would see a large share of their business pass to their 
American competitors thus enabled to charge less for the same serv¬ 
ice between common points. But it would also be harmful to the 
American public thus deprived of lower rates now enjoyed on dif¬ 
ferential routes via Canada, of which mention is made in the next 
chapter, and it would be injurious to the American railways thus to 
be afflicted with a falling off of interrelated traffic by reason of 
higher costs shouldered upon the shipper. This situation would be 
even worse were the Canadian railways to pay taxes on the same basis 
as in the United States, as will be pointed out in the next chapter. 
Enough has been said to indicate the unhappy effects of the over¬ 
building of railways in Canada on the taxpayers of that country, 
and the evil results in both countries that would follow an attempt 
to make the Canadian freight and passenger rates compensatory to 
the same degree as in the United States. 


Summary 

It is striking that the railway systems of the two countries are so 
similar in their net investment per mile, volume of traffic per in¬ 
habitant, and average rates charged per ton-mile and per passenger- 
mile; and so different in the character of their traffic, the extent of 
their railway mileage per capita, and the distribution of their costs 
of service between shippers, passengers, and the public at large. No 
less striking is the fact that a third of the entire rail freight of Can¬ 
ada crosses the border, and in large part recrosses it, in connection 
with the railway systems of the United States. It will be of interest to 
see how the rate structure of the two countries has been developed so 
as to deal adequately with a situation which with the passage of time 
has become increasingly complex through another outstanding dif¬ 
ference—the control of the railways of the United States throug 
private ownership, and of Canada through mingled public and pri- 
vate ownership of overbuilt facilities. 

the Canadian railways taxed on a basis comparable with that in vogue in the 

The same reasoning as this applied to the Amencan radw y rat s 
increase them approximately 8 per cent, with the result that the f 
would be raised from 1.009 cents to 1.09 cents and the passenger rate from 

2.02 cents to 2.18 cents. 
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RATE STRUCTURE 

Physical ties alone do not bind together the railways of Canada and 
the United States, for without the rate structure they use in common 
they would in this be as bricks without straw. Some knowledge of the 
birth throes through which it has passed, and of its growth step by 
step to maturity, is therefore necessary to a full understanding of 
the interrelations of the railways of the two countries. No more thrill¬ 
ing thing has taken place in our history of the past one hundred 
years than the give and take and peaceful adjustment of rival forces 
of enormous magnitude in the field of transportation. Seaports, one 
against the other, in both Canada and the United States, have striven 
for the mastery of external trade, as have entire regions and great 
centers of population fought for preference in internal trade. In¬ 
dustries themselves, by fair means and foul, have sought for advan¬ 
tage over their competitors. Railways and waterways serving the 
same territory have engaged in battle for a traffic too small fully to 
satisfy them all. The needs of nationhood have entered with the 
demands of commerce gravely to complicate the situation. Out of 
this medley of conflicting motives and aspirations, coupled with ad¬ 
vances in the art of transportation, came a series of rate wars, a 
gradual lowering of freight and passenger rates, the use of joint 
through rates and through billing by connecting carriers, the adop¬ 
tion of uniform methods in the determination of rates, the growth of 
government ownership and operation of railways in Canada, and, 
finally, the regulation of rates by public authority. The result has 
been the welding together of the railway systems of the two countries 
for the purposes of transportation as if there were no boundary to 
separate them in a political sense, marred only by the practice in 
Canada of fixing rates on irreconcilable bases—statutory and com¬ 
pensatory—with repercussions in the United States. 

Evolution Preceding Rate Regulation 

In the beginning there was little seriously to disturb amity between 
railways in respect of rates along the border. Interchange of equipment 
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between them was discouraged by differences of gauge or forbidden by 
law, the conveyance of passengers rather than freight in many in¬ 
stances was considered to be of primary importance, and the struggle 
for the through freight traffic of the West had not yet commenced. 
But this was changed as the first half century of railway develop¬ 
ment came to an end in the 80’s. The employment by connecting 
carriers of joint billing, through-car lines, and joint through rates 
lower than the sum of local rates between the same termini increas¬ 
ingly fostered the movement of traffic between far-distant points. 
The border in this respect then ceased to exist. Track gauges were 
made uniform and state laws which had forbidden the connection of 
one railroad with another were repealed, Congress having enacted 
one in 1866 which expressly authorized the joining of railroads with 
the purpose of creating through lines of transportation. Tracks and 
bridges were adapted to the use of large-capacity cars and locomo¬ 
tives and higher speeds. Improvements in equipment and methods of 
operation contributed to the safety of employees and passengers and 
to lessened costs. Laws were repealed that had given undue advan¬ 
tage to canal traffic. The marvelous productiveness of the West and 
the rise of industry in the East, coupled with the insatiable demands 
for foodstuffs in Europe and at home, brought a rising tide of traf¬ 
fic to the five trunk lines—the Grand Trunk, New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, Erie, and Baltimore & Ohio roads—of which two in 

part traversed the soil of Canada. 

The effect of this combination of circumstances was a successive 
lowering of the average freight rates per ton per mile from as high 
as 10 cents in the 1830’s to but little more than 1% cents in the early 
1880’s, and of the reduction of the average passenger fare per mile 

in the same period from about 5 cents to cents. 

Unfortunately this showing, so favorable to the development of 
both countries, was grievously marred by recurring rate wars with 
their unsettling effects on commerce, the granting of secret rebates 
and free passes to favored shippers, fraudulent practices ga ore > 1S 
crimination of varying kinds, and the pooling and arbitrary divi¬ 
sion of traffic among competing carriers with an intent to crea e 


monopolies. 

This situation became so 
an aroused public sentiment 


abhorrent that Congress, in response to 
in the United States, enacted a law for 
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the regulation of commerce from which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission came forth in 1887. This was followed by strengthening 
amendments in 1906, 1910, 1920, 1933, and 1935, and in Canada, 
where the Railway Committee of the Privy Council was granted re¬ 
stricted powers of rate regulation in 1888, by the establishing of the 
Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada in 1903, also strength¬ 
ened from time to time, especially in 1919, in the interests of both 
carriers and the public. 

Mac Graham Scale and Rate Groupings 

Some thirty years prior to the inauguration of Federal rate regu¬ 
lation, in the mid-50’s, efforts were made to adjust rates between the 
American West and the seaboard, about the time that the New York 
Central and Erie railroads had reached Lake Erie and the Pennsyl¬ 
vania and Baltimore & Ohio railroads had extended their rails to the 
Ohio River. The Grand Trunk and Great Western railways were 
then in their infancy and the problem was comparatively simple. But 
the continued expansion of the railways of both countries made neces¬ 
sary a form of yardstick by which rates with intelligence might be 
initiated and compared. And so in the 1870’s the MacGraham scale 
was invented and put in general use. Under its provisions the dis¬ 
tance from New York to Chicago was taken as 100 per cent and the 
rate to other points fixed in relation thereto on a mileage pro-rate 
basis, via the shortest “worked and workable” route. In brief it was a 
mileage scale, amended, however, in later years to provide for a ter¬ 
minal charge of 6 cents per hundredweight, before adjusting for 
distance. 

With the adoption of the MacGraham scale went the division of 
freight rates into two main groups, of which one consisted of num¬ 
bered class rates applicable to manufactured and other goods suited 
by their nature and value to bear a higher charge for transportation, 
and the other of commodity rates applicable to specified raw ma¬ 
terials and other bulk freight of comparatively low unit value. 

Classification Territories 

Of equal importance in the gradual building of the rate structure 
was the division of the two countries into interrelated classification 
territories and the subdivision of each of them into zones, having due 
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regard for the peculiar conditions there prevailing. In the United 
States these main divisions comprised the densely populated great 
industrial section known as the “Official Classification Territory,” 
lying between the Atlantic Ocean on the east, the Canadian border 
on the north, the Potomac and Ohio rivers on the south, and Lake 
Michigan and the Mississippi River on the west; the sparsely settled 
wide-flung agricultural section known as the “Western Classification 
Territory,” bounded by the Mississippi River and Lake Michigan 
on the east, Canada on the north, the Pacific Ocean on the west, and 
Mexico and the Gulf on the south; and the combined agricultural 
and industrial section know as the “Southern Classification Terri¬ 
tory,” lying south of the Official Classification Territory and east of 
the Mississippi River. 

The first of these three in turn was split up into the New England 
Freight Association Territory, a manufacturing section lying with 
a few exceptions east of the Hudson River; the Trunk Line Associa¬ 
tion Territory, devoted to industry and coal mining between the At¬ 
lantic Ocean, the New England Freight Association Territory, the 
Canadian border, and a line passing through Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling, West Virginia, Bellair, Ohio, Kenova, West Virginia, and 
Roanoke, Petersburg, and Norfolk, Virginia; and the Central 
Freight Association Territory, frequently referred to as “differ¬ 
ential territory,” where water competition is most keen, bounded by 
the Trunk Line Association Territory, the Ohio River (taking in 
Louisville and Paducah, Kentucky), the east side of the Mississippi 
River as far north as Burlington, Iowa (including St. Louis, Mis¬ 
souri), a line thence to Chicago and along the west shore of Lake 
Michigan to Mackinac Strait and the east shore of the State of 
Michigan to Port Huron, and inclusive of the Province of Ontario 
lying south of the Grand Trunk Railway from Sarnia to Toronto. 

The next of the three main divisions was subdivided into the West¬ 
ern Trunk Line Committee Territory, comprising roughly the states 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Missouri, and Kansas; the Southwestern Tariff Committee erri- 
tory, embracing the states of Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, and Loui¬ 
siana; and the Transcontinental Freight Bureau Territory, exten - 

ing from the aforesaid regions to the Pacific coast. , 

The third main division, in which is included the Southern Freight 
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Association Territory, has three subdivisions—the Mississippi Val¬ 
ley, Southeastern, and Carolina territories. 

On the other side of the border the “Canadian Classification Ter¬ 
ritory” came into being, in which was embraced the entire Dominion 
outside of the Yukon. Its area was subdivided into two parts: the 
Canadian Freight Association Territory in Eastern Canada lying 
east of but not including Port Arthur, and east of and including the 
“Soo,” Sarnia, and Windsor, in which a special rate system applies 
from Windsor, Sarnia, and Lake Huron to Montreal; and the West¬ 
ern Canada region, comprising the Prairie, Pacific, and British 
Columbia Lakes sections. 

Existing Rate Structure 

Between the three main classification territories in the United 
States and the one in Canada, and their various subdivisions, the 
closest traffic relations have been brought into existence, with the aid 
of the New York-Chicago MacGraham scale and its variations 
suited to other localities, and with the aid of the system of class and 
commodity rates to which reference has been made, as well as differ¬ 
entials agreed upon as the means of suppressing rate wars between 
the trunk lines serving the Atlantic ports and New England. 
Through the use of this machinery, under the supervision of the In¬ 
terstate Commerce Commission in the United States and the Board 
of Railway Commissioners for Canada, a basis for a common under¬ 
standing has been reached among railways from the Gulf of Mexico 
to Hudson Bay and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Forces thus 
have been balanced which otherwise would have been mutually de¬ 
structive. The existing interrelated rate structure of the two coun¬ 
tries is the result. 

Port Differentials 

In its effort to attract ocean shipping to its eastern termini at 
Montreal and Portland, Maine, the Grand Trunk Railway in 1857 
initiated the practice of charging lower rates on its import and ex¬ 
port traffic than on its domestic or local business. On through billing 
to foreign lands, in which it was the pioneer, 1 it was thus in a posi- 

I. United States Tariff Commission, Preferential Transportation Rates 
(1922), pp. 35, 38, 299. 
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tion to grant to ocean carriers a larger share of the joint through 
rate than otherwise would be possible. Naturally the American trunk 
lines tapping the same great reservoir of traffic in the West were 
compelled gradually to meet this situation by doing likewise, im¬ 
pelled as they were by their own needs and by the fierce rivalries of 
the ports to which they owed their separate allegiances along the 
Atlantic seaboard as far south as Norfolk, Virginia, including prin¬ 
cipally Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. The ensu¬ 
ing rate wars, starting with the establishment of differentials in 
1869 and continuing in the early 1870’s, had their outcome in 1877 
in a differential rate agreement between the trunk lines, which was 
intended 

to wipe out misunderstandings due to geographical advantages and dis¬ 
advantages affecting rail-and-ocean transportation, and to equalize the 
aggregate cost of rail and ocean transportation between competitive 
points in the West, Northwest and Southwest and all domestic and for¬ 
eign ports reached through those cities. 

Continued friction and rate wars, intensified by the entry of the 
Grand Trunk Railway with its own rails into Chicago, led to a modi¬ 
fication of the agreement in the 1880’s. This in subsequent years has 
been further changed until it has become generally recognized that 
on export eastbound traffic from Central Freight Association Terri¬ 
tory Baltimore should enjoy rates 3 cents per hundredweight under 
those of New York, except on grain on which the cut is 1 V 2 cents; 
Philadelphia 2 cents per hundredweight under New York, except 
on grain on which the reduction is 1 cent; and Boston and Portland 
the same rates as New York. Montreal in this, with some exceptions, 
has been placed on a par with Philadelphia and the Maritime ports, 
and Quebec on a par with Boston and Portland, in order that they 
may function as termini of the Canadian carriers during the season 
when the St. Lawrence is locked in ice. On import westbound traffic 
destined for Central Freight Association Territory, Montreal usually 
takes the Baltimore rates, as do Quebec and the Maritime ports. 

In curious contrast the shorter haul by railways to the lower At¬ 
lantic ports from Chicago works to their advantage m permitting 
them to charge less, while the much greater haul by railways to the 
upper Atlantic ports from the same center does not work to their 
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disadvantage by requiring them to charge more. Trial and error 
have resulted in the establishment of differential rates on export and 
import traffic passing through the ocean gateways along the coast 
from Norfolk, Virginia, to Montreal, which have given to each port 
the volume of business to which, under normal conditions, it is 
deemed to be entitled by reason of its natural advantages or disad¬ 
vantages, or to which it may lay claim in conformity with national 
policy as in the case of Quebec, Halifax, and Saint John. Briefly 
put, the differential rate may be looked upon as a device to distribute 
traffic by agreement between competitive carriers and regions. Peace 
therefore prevails between the rail carriers of the two countries in 
this outstandingly important particular, which, it should be added, 
has to do with external trade alone. Domestic rates at the seaboard 
are often on a higher basis and are governed more or less by differ¬ 
ential considerations of another kind. 2 

Domestic Differentials in the East 

From very early days the weaker lines, that is those laboring un¬ 
der such disadvantages as circuitous routes and an inferior rail-and- 
water service, have found it necessary to charge less on competitive 
traffic than their all-rail rivals, or else starve. This was pointedly the 
case with the Grand Trunk Railway, which suffered from the handi¬ 
cap of a longer distance, and far less density of traffic, in its compe¬ 
tition with the New York Central and the other trunk lines for traf¬ 
fic between New England and the West via Chicago and St. Louis. 
It was by lowered rates that it could hope to secure business, coupled 
with the initiation of improved methods of handling traffic, strict 
compliance with laws in the public interest ignored by its American 
competitors, and the observation of rules of courtesy. 

When the Canadian Pacific Railway entered the scene in the late 
1880’s it, too, found it necessary to offer lower rates between New 
England and the West, and, like the Grand Trunk—now the Ca¬ 
nadian National Railways—became an alVrail differential route on 
which westbound rates were established at a level materially beneath 
that of the more direct “standard” routes, such as the New York 
Central, Pennsylvania, Erie, and Baltimore & Ohio lines. 

* 2 o fift Add ; ti ° nal data beariDg 0n this t0 P ic wiU be f Qun d in Appendix E, 
p. 260, infra . > 
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Still further lowerings were made in the instance of rail-and- 
water and all-water differential routes, both American and Cana¬ 
dian, between New York and Boston and the West as listed below: 

All-American river-rail-and-lake line from New York via the Hud¬ 
son River, Rutland Railroad, and Great Lakes; also river-canal- 
and-lake line from New York via the Hudson River, Erie Canal, 
and Great Lakes; also from Boston via the Boston & Albany and 
Rutland railroads and the Great Lakes. 

American and Canadian ocean-and-rail line from New York via 
Long Island Sound, the Central Vermont Railway, and the Ca¬ 
nadian National Railways; also from Boston via the Boston & 
Maine Railroad in connection with the Canadian Pacific Railway; 
also from Boston via the Boston & Maine Railroad and the Cana¬ 
dian National Railways through Depot Harbor, Ontario, to a 
connection with their Canada Atlantic Transit Company’s line of 
steamers. In conjunction with these routes rates were established 
that joined them with rail carriers along the lower Atlantic sea¬ 
board by means of ocean steamers. 

The standard routes very naturally have opposed this lowering 
of rates and resulting loss of traffic to their Canadian rivals; but dis¬ 
astrous consequences incidental to rate wars, and the influence of the 
American shipping public vitally interested in the maintenance of 
the Canadian gateways to and from the West, have given a perma¬ 
nent place to the domestic differential rate structure, just as they 
have to the port differentials. Whenever a move has been made in the 
United States to abolish the bonding privilege or close the border 
gateways to traffic on joint through rates and through billing via 
Canada, the shippers of Boston, Portland, and the New Englan 
states in general have allied themselves with the shippers of Chicago 
and the West in protest against a change so obviously to their dis¬ 
advantage. For similar reasons the shippers of Canada favor the 

status quo. 0 

Domestic Differentials in the West 

In the East the vagaries of the boundary line are such as to make 
its crossing and recrossing inescapable in the common interes 

3. For additional data on this subject see Appendix E, p. 260, infra. 
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people of both countries. In the West the same necessity does not 
exist. The boundary eastward from the Pacific is without departures 
from a straight line for nearly a half the width of the continent. On 
either side of it the transportation needs of the country, other than 
ordinary interchanges, may be met without necessarily encroaching 
upon the soil of the other. However, in its eagerness for eastbound 
traffic the Canadian Pacific, in its relations with American transcon¬ 
tinental lines, contended for and obtained the right in 1887 to estab¬ 
lish differential rates between San Francisco and points in the Mid¬ 
dle West via Winnipeg, utilizing for that purpose coastwise steamers 
between San Francisco and Vancouver. In this the transcontinental 
lines conceded the correctness of the general principle that in the 
interest of peace among them differentials—that is the right to 
charge an agreed percentage below the standard-rate scale—should 
be granted to broken rail-and-water routes, as well as to routes pre¬ 
sumed to be inferior to others by reason of greater distances between 
the same termini. In this class the Northern Pacific at that time was 
included with the Canadian Pacific. 

The standard transcontinental lines becoming dissatisfied with 
this arrangement in 1898, the question was referred to arbitrators 
who decided that the Canadian Pacific no longer should be entitled 
to differentials under the rates made by the United States lines. 

Other Differentials 

In other cases differentials have been agreed upon between Ca¬ 
nadian and United States rail carriers in order that competitive 
traffic might be peacefully distributed. Among such instances is the 
traffic between Montreal and Winnipeg on which the American lake- 
and-rail lines are granted the right to charge less than the all-rail 
Canadian roads, and vice versa the latter enjoy similar privileges 
where their lake-and-rail routes compete with all-rail American lines 
between the same objectives. Through these measures American 
roads freely participate in purely Canadian traffic from Canadian 
point to Canadian point via the United States, and Canadian roads 
in like manner share in purely American traffic. The right to levy a 
lower rate on the inferior route serves to distribute the traffic and 
afford the shippers of both countries the choice of a less costly serv¬ 
ice where time is not of the essence. 
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Rate Regulation 

Prior to 1887 in the United States, and to 1888 in Canada, the 
railroads of both countries were without effective rate control, al¬ 
though public regulation was in vogue to some extent in certain of 
the states of the Union. The carriers themselves sought for amity in 
this respect through voluntary agreements on rates and pooling of 
traffic which were more honored in the breach than in their observ¬ 
ance. The enactment of the Interstate Commerce Act and its subse¬ 
quent amendments, and of corresponding legislation in Canada, 
brought about the regularizing of joint through rates and the pub¬ 
lication of tariffs, which, together with the suppression of abuses and 
frauds, lent harmony to the railway interrelations of the two coun¬ 
tries. Early evidence of this lies in the articles of organization of the 
Joint Traffic Association, subscribed to by the carriers on both sides 
of the boundary in 1896, which were intended “to aid in fulfilling 
the purposes of the interstate commerce act, to cooperate with each 
other and adjacent transportation associations, to establish and 
maintain reasonable and just rates, fares, rules and regulations on 
State and interstate traffic. . . . 994 

Previous to this much concern had been expressed in the United 
States, particularly in Congress in 1889 and also in 1891, and by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1892, that on through traf¬ 
fic between American points via the Canadian lines, shippers might 
be granted rates and privileges non-accorded under the law to ship¬ 
pers over American lines. Of special importance in this was, and is, 
the long-and-short-haul provision in the Interstate Commerce Act 
to the effect that “railroad rates to any point may not be lower than 
those to a less distant point on the same route, except in a limited 
class of cases, and then only when special authority is secured from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 8 It was feared in the United 
States that even though this provision was voluntarily adhered to y 
Canadian carriers that crossed the border, nevertheless the danger 
was ever present that they might vary from it in private. 

4. Senate Document No. 133, 65th Congress, 2d Session p. 151. 

5. Circular letter of the President of the Association of Amencan R 
roads, December 4, 1935 in Correspondence respecting Railway 

tions of the United States and Canada, 1935-36; also Appendix E, p. > 
infra; also pp. 213, 215, 216, infra. 
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Arising out of this situation, and for other reasons, it was felt in 
both countries that consideration should be given to the joint con¬ 
trol of international traffic rates between the United States and 
Canada. In consequence, the chairmen of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada in 
1910 were designated for this purpose by the Secretary of State of 
the United States and the corresponding authority in Canada, re¬ 
spectively. They joined in the finding that 

the existing laws of the United States and of Canada are inadequate for 
the effective control of international carriers, as respects through rates 
and the establishment of through routes and other matters which are 
proper subjects of joint regulation, and that such regulation would be 
mutually advantageous to the interests of both countries. 6 

To accomplish the desired result, applicable to rail and rail-and- 
water carriers, they drafted a proposed treaty in which provision 
was made for its enforcement and administration by an Interna¬ 
tional Commerce Commission on which there should be equal repre¬ 
sentation of the two countries. In 1911 a tentative treaty embodying 
these recommendations was submitted by the State Department to 
the Canadian Government for its consideration and approval. How¬ 
ever, nothing so far has resulted from this beyond the advice from 
the Canadian Government to the State Department in that year, and 

again in 1914, that the matter, while still in abeyance, was receiving 
attention. 7 

That an agency of this kind should be established in the interest 
of the railways of the two countries and of the public at large is 
shown by the fact that the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission, and of the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, 
are slight in respect of international rates and practices affecting 

alike the shippers on the two sides of the border. It has been well 
said that 

the number of cases in which the through regulation of a rate involves 

6. Letter from Martin A. Knapp, Chairman, Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission, concurred in by J. P. Mabee, Chief Commissioner, Board of Rad- 
way Commissioners for Canada, to the Secretary of State, December 30, 

7. See Appendix C, p. 247, infra. 
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dealing with the rate of both the American and Canadian carrier will 
steadily increase with the steadily increasing interrelation of the rail¬ 
way network of Canada and the United States. . . . Until such a tri¬ 
bunal is established, or arrangements for reciprocal action are con¬ 
certed, a large body of rates remain outside the scope of regulation and 
are a source of disturbance to the rate tribunals of both countries. The 
need of some action is manifest. 8 

The establishment of an International Commerce Commission cer¬ 
tainly calls for renewed consideration in the interest of the shipping 
public and the carriers of both countries, in respect of all matters 
affecting interrelated transportation by land, water, and in the air, 
including those having to do with rates, the interchange of equip¬ 
ment, operating rules and regulations, safety devices, needed legis¬ 
lation, and the accumulation and publication of statistics and other 
data of a cross-border character of which there is now a paucity. 

It should be added that within the limitations of existing legisla¬ 
tion the Interstate Commerce Commission and Board of Railway 
Commissioners for Canada work together in perfect harmony in the 
institution of joint through rates and tariffs and the enforcement of 
practices by carriers and shippers in the public interest, in so far as 
cross-border freight, passenger, and express traffic is concerned. 

It is not alone in the field of rate regulation on a compensatory 
basis, as contemplated in the acts enacted for that purpose in both 
countries, that light should be sought on their railway interrelations. 
In Canada other elements have entered which have led to the fixing 
in that country of statutory or “compelled” rates in disregard of a 
compensatory return on the investment involved, either in conse¬ 
quence of aid extended by the Government to the rail carriers, or in 
conformity with a national policy in which government ownership 
and operation of railways play a compelling part. 

Government Aid 

From the earliest days aid in one form or another has been given 
railway companies in both the United States and Canada. This was 
found to be necessary where national or state or municipal interests 
dictated the building of railways unjustified by commercial consid- 

8. D. A. MacGibbon, Ph.D., Railway Rates and the Canadian Railway 
Commission (1917), pp. 231 et seq. 
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erations. Frequently this would take the form of cash subsidies and 
land grants; subscriptions to stock and bond issues often resulting 
in a dead loss; guaranties of the payment of interest and principal 
in connection with issues of bonds and other securities; freedom 
from, or reduced, taxation; protection against competition; non¬ 
regulation of rates within generous limitations; and the gift of com¬ 
pleted or partially completed lines built at public expense. 

In the United States this was done on a large scale, but not by 
any means to the same extent as in Canada. Collected information in 
this respect is not available, but it is well known that in many in¬ 
stances cash subsidies have been granted to railway companies by 
municipalities, the public credit pledged in connection with the is¬ 
suance of their securities, subscriptions made to their stocks and 
bonds, and lines built at public expense turned over to them for little 
or nothing. It has been stated by competent authority that amounts 
granted to American railways through direct appropriations and 
subscriptions to securities by public agencies have summed up to 
$700,000,000, in addition to land grants aggregating 155,000,000 
acres. 8 

In Canada, aid in nearly if not all of these particulars was ex¬ 
tended in greater or less degree to the original Grand Trunk Railway 
system and its later western expansion under the name of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway. The same is to be said of the Canadian 
Northern Railway system and, of course, of the Intercolonial Rail¬ 
way and other roads built in their entirety at government expense. 
Mention already has been made of the aid given to the Canadian Pa¬ 
cific Railway in different ways, which has been variously estimated 
as equivalent to a sum ranging from $62,000,000 to upward of 
$215,000,000.*° The Royal Commission to inquire into Railways 
and Transportation in Canada, in its report of 1931 (pp. 88-89), 
fixed this at $104,477,495 in cash and 22,152,531 acres of land 


9. William Z. Ripley, Railroads—Rates and Regulations (1912), pp. 87 , 
88. In The American Transportation Problem by Moulton and Associates] 
pp. 467, 468, the total value of lands and other aids contributed to the Ameri¬ 
can railroads is estimated at $1,070,000,000, or 4 per cent of the property 
investment m Class I railroads, diminished to the extent that reduced rates 
are granted the Government for troops, etc., and their supplies and mail. 

10. Keport on Transportation interests of the United States and Canada 
51st Congress, 1st Session, Report No. 8^7, pp. xxxviii, 234 . 
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grants, or $126,630,026 in all, if the value of the land is taken at 
one dollar per acre. These figures, however, do not include 10,611,- 
846 acres contributed by the provinces or such cash subsidies and 
credit as they may have extended to the Canadian Pacific and its sub¬ 
sidiaries. 11 To all the railways of Canada it would appear that to and 
including the year 1933, 47,405,719 acres of land had been granted 
by the Dominion, provinces, and municipalities. If the total invest¬ 
ment in cash or credit of the Dominion, provincial, and municipal 
governments in all of the railways of Canada since Confederation is 
considered, including the value of land grants at one dollar per acre, 
the figure to be taken, as reported by the Royal Commission for 
1931 (p. 90), is $2,748,704,197, equal roughly to $65,300 a mile of 
road for the entire railway system of Canada. 

It is in the item of taxes that Canada’s aid to railways is most 
striking. Their average of $205 per mile in the year 1933 is in con¬ 
trast with the corresponding figure of $1,044 per mile in the United 
States. The difference of $839 per mile applied to the 43,081 miles 
of operated railway in Canada, yields the sum of $36,145,000. Capi¬ 
talized at 4 per cent this annual sum represents an investment of 
$900,000,000. Conversely, were the Canadian tax policy to obtain 
in the United States and were the conditions otherwise comparable, 
the railways south of the border in 1933 would have been saved up¬ 
ward of $215,000,000, which capitalized at 4 per cent would equal 
the sum of $5,375,000,000, or more than a third of their entire 

bonded indebtedness. 

If to the tax-aid sum of $36,145,000 per annum is added the 
$368,773,000' 2 shown to have been borne in 1933 by shippers, pas¬ 
sengers, and the general public according to the published income 
account for that year, the total sum directly and indirectly assessed 
for railway services against the Canadian people amounted to $404,- 


11. Still later data, furnished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 
1936, place the total cash subsidies—Dominion, provincial, and municipal 
at $120,493,448 and the land grants at 36,943,699 acres, thus ma ,n g 
aggregate aid extended to the Canadian Pacific Railway and subsidiary U 
$157,437,147, if the value of the lands is taken at $1 per acre. In tins connec¬ 
tion it is explained that in some cases the Canadian Pacific too o\er c 

lines years after the aid had been granted to them. , , . f 

12. Gross earnings from operation $270,278,276, plus net income debit 

$98,495,118 equals $368,773,394. 
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918,000. The resulting sum per mile is $9,399 or 50 per cent in ex¬ 
cess of railway operating revenues per mile collected from the rate 
payer. Therefore, were the users of the railways in Canada required 
to pay the full cost of service, including taxes assessed at the same 
figure per mile as in the United States, the average rate per ton-mile 
would be upward of 1.4 cents instead of the actual rate of 0.955 
cent, and the average rate per passenger-mile more than 3.4 cents, 
instead of the actual rate of 2.29 cents, a situation even more ag¬ 
gravated in its relation to the American rates of 1.009 cents and 2.02 
cents, respectively, than has been set forth in the preceding chapter. 13 

Stated differently, the average rates paid by the users of the Ca¬ 
nadian railways are far less than the cost of service—approximately 
two thirds—thus placing them on a par with the average rates in 
force in the United States. Government aid in respect of subsidies, 
assumption of deficits, and tax exemptions has made this reduction 
possible. The Canadian people pay the bill as the price in part in¬ 
curred by them in the development of their country, commercially 
and in a national sense, along with the fostering of competition. 

The most noticeable outcome of the adoption of this policy in 
Canada has been the lowering of rates on grain and other commodi¬ 
ties in the Northwest, along with the abrogation of the Canadian Pa¬ 
cific’s charter right of exemption from rate regulation until it was 
able to pay 10 per cent on its capital stock. This was done primarily 
in return for a cash subsidy and land grants from the Dominion 
Government to the Canadian Pacific Railway under the famous 
Crow’s Nest Pass agreement of June 29, 1897, calling for the exten¬ 
sion of that company’s lines westward from Lethbridge, Alberta, to 
Nelson, British Columbia. Further reductions were made in this re¬ 
gion by the same company in 1903 in return for certain concessions 
from the Province of Manitoba. Following this, restorations to the 


13. See pp. 193, 194, supra. Should total debits to profit and loss be oiven 
full weight, in the case of both the Canadian and American railways, as shown 
in the footnote on p. 193, supra, the spread would be more pronounced. It is. 
o course, to be realized that all of these figures are very approximate, in 
view of the controversial aspect of many of the charges to the various ac¬ 
counts in both countries, as pointed out in the footnote on p. 189, supra, and 
therefore, should be taken as merely indicative of the extent to which the 
Zh “ a ? 7 J rans P° rtation in Canada is borne by the public at large 

the baV f 7 PPCr 8nd traVeler ‘ Wefe the taX com P ar ‘ s °n made Tn 

basis of revenue instead of mileage, the spread would be less pronounced 
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Crow’s Nest Pass agreement level were effected in 1918 and then 
modified from time to time until in 1927 the Canadian commission 
directed that the Crow’s Nest basis of rates, although admittedly un¬ 
fair and unreasonable, should apply from all points on all railways 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta to the Head of the Lakes 
and to Pacific coast points for export; likewise reduced rates on 
grain from the Head of the Lakes to Quebec. 14 

The rate structure in the Canadian West, therefore, is quite ob¬ 
viously a statutory creation not furnishing an adequate return for 
the service rendered, in contrast with the higher level of correspond¬ 
ing rates for similar distances on the other side of the border where, 
at least in theory, they rest on a compensatory basis. This difference 
has given rise to much discontent on the part of the neighboring 
agricultural communities in the United States which have labored in 
Congress to have their rate burden lessened despite the ruinous ef¬ 
fect that would thereby be visited on the American carriers paying 
taxes on a scale so much higher than is in vogue on the Canadian 
lines and allegedly enjoying less of the fruits of past largess from 
the government purse. 


Government Ownership and Operation 


Another element than government aid has had a marked effect on 
the rate structure of Canada and, in consequence, on that of the 
United States. The adoption of a policy of ownership and operation 
by the Government of more than a half of the railway system in 
Canada has involved political and economic questions which have led 
to the fixing of rates by legislative fiat regardless of the reasonable¬ 
ness of their return on the investment concerned. 

It will be recalled that the publicly owned Intercolonial Railway, 
opened from Halifax to Riviere du Loup in 1876 and thence over 
the Grand Trunk to Quebec, was designed for national defense as 
well as for commerce. Then and since, it has been understood that 
to the extent that commercial considerations were subordinated to 


national, imperial, and strategic conditions the cost of the railway 
should be borne by the Dominion and not by the traffic which might 
pass over the lines.” 15 By 1917 the system thus owned and operated 

14. Senate Document No. 219, 70th Congress, 2d Session, pp. 22-25. 

15. Hearing before the Committee on Interstate Commerce, United States 
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by the Dominion, including the National Transcontinental Line, had 
grown to embrace 4,393 miles, to which was added in that year the 
9,559-mile system of the Canadian Northern Railway, including the 
355 miles owned by the Northern Pacific in Manitoba which in 1901 
had been taken over by the provincial government under a long-time 
lease. In 1918 this aggregation of 13,952 miles of government lines 
became known as the “Canadian National Railways,” and at the end 
of 1922 the Grand Trunk group, including its Pacific extension, 
completely came under the wing of the Government, increasing the 
total to approximately 22,000 miles. 16 By 1933 the Canadian Na¬ 
tional Railways had grown in stature until in Canada and the United 
States they embraced a unified system of 23,750 miles under a single 
management, with a capitalization in excess of three billion dollars. 17 

As indicative of the policy that governs the operation of this giant 
system, attention is drawn to the terms that were originally agreed 
to by the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway in 1903, in return for aid 
extended to it by the Government “for the express purpose of en¬ 
couraging the development of Canadian trade and the transporta¬ 
tion of goods through Canadian channels.” All freight originating 
on its main line or branches and destined for points in Canada is re¬ 
quired to be carried entirely on Canadian territory or between Cana¬ 
dian inland ports, unless specifically routed otherwise by the ship¬ 
per. Furthermore, the through rate on export traffic from point of 
origin to point of destination must at no time be greater via Cana¬ 
dian ports than via United States ports, traffic not specifically 
routed otherwise by the shipper to be carried to Canadian ocean 
ports. The railway bound itself in good faith to carry out this pur¬ 
pose and not to advise or encourage the transportation of such 
freight by other routes. 18 

Senate, 70th Congress, 2d Session, on S. J. Res. 67, pt. 2, February I, 1929, 
p. 52; also Senate Document No. 219, 70th Congress, 2d Session, p. 25. 

16. Report of the Royal Commission To Inquire into Railways and Trans¬ 
portation in Canada, 1981-32, p. 85. The Grand Trunk became a wholly 
owned and operated government utUity in 1921, but it was not until the fol¬ 
lowing year that directors of the Canadian Northern Railway Company and 
Canadian National Railways were put in charge and the complete amalgama¬ 
tion with the Canadian National Railway Company effected in 1923. 

17. Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada, 1938, pp. 52, 60. 

18. Senate Document No. 219, 70th Congress, 2d Session, pp. 24, 26. 
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In conformity with these policies, designed as they were and are to 
promote the welfare of Canada in a national sense regardless of a 
return on its railway investment, the Canadian National Railways 
in 1927 were directed by law to reduce their rates by 20 per cent on 
all traffic on its Eastern Lines, east of Diamond Junction and Levis, 
Quebec, and on certain preferred westbound movements of commodi¬ 
ties out of the eastern provinces. Any deficits resulting from this ac¬ 
tion on the lines east of Quebec and Levis were to be included in the 
annual estimate submitted to Parliament in behalf of the Canadian 
National Railways. Likewise, other railways complying with the 
terms of the act in that region were authorized to present a bill to 
Parliament for their losses in so doing. Under the wording of the act 
the rates specified “shall be deemed to be statutory rates, not based 
on any principle of fair return to the railway rendered in the car¬ 
riage of traffic.” 

In all of Canada, therefore, on the privately owned roads as well 
as on the government-owned lines with which they have to compete, 
the rate structure is deeply tinctured with the element of statutory 
rates “based not upon reasonableness, but upon the determined gov¬ 
ernmental policy and non-economic factors.” 19 This cannot other¬ 
wise than play an important part in the making of joint through 
rates with carriers in the United States where in theory the princi¬ 
ple of reasonableness goes with private ownership, nor can it other¬ 
wise than affect shippers in the United States, such as farmers in the 
Northwest, who are charged more in their country than are shippers 
in Canada for the transportation of similar goods for equal dis¬ 
tances. The internal trade of the United States and the interests of 
the holders of the securities of the railroads of that country are, of 
course, vitally influenced by the rate conditions prevailing on the 
railways of Canada with which they are so closely interrelated. As 
will be shown later, however, it does not appear that in respect of the 
diversion of traffic from and to the ports of Canada and the United 
States, any grounds exist for apprehension on that score so far as 
the welfare of either is concerned. 

Panama Canal 

The opening of the Panama Canal in 1914 brought about two 

19. Senate Document No. 219, 70th Congress, 2d Session, pp. 24, 26. 
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changes of tremendous import in the railway situation in both coun¬ 
tries. In the United States the railways were compelled to give up 
their ownership of steamships by means of which they had hitherto 
controlled or influenced rates, while Canadian rail carriers were un¬ 
disturbed in that respect. But it was in the cheapening of transit by 
water from coast to coast, in connection with the provisions of the 
long-and-short-haul clause of the Interstate Commerce Act, 20 that a 
revolutionary change was made to the grave disadvantage of the 
mid-continental area. The cost in cents of carrying a ton of staple 
goods, over the cheapest route in each case, was 1,904 cents from 
New York to San Francisco before the War, compared with 1,680 
cents in 1926—a reduction of 12 per cent—whereas from Chicago 
to the Pacific coast in the same period the rate increased from 2,610 
cents to 2,946 cents or 13 per cent. Stated differently, Chicago in 
* 1926 had moved 336 cents away from the Pacific coast while New 
York had moved 224 cents nearer. In that time, ocean rates having 
remained about the same, Chicago, illustrative of similar conditions 
throughout the Mid-West, had moved 594 cents away from the mar¬ 
kets of the Atlantic seaboard and South America. The same may be 
said for the corresponding situation in Canada. The natural trans¬ 
portation disadvantages of the interior of the continent, in the im¬ 
portation and exportation of commodities including wheat and other 
grains, thus have become intensified. Out of this has been born the 
move to create a seaway 21 from the mouth of the St. Lawrence River 
to the head of Lake Superior by overcoming the minor obstacles— 
comparatively speaking—which now bar the ocean vessel from pene¬ 
tration to the heart of the continent. 22 

The importance of this is shown by the extent to which exporta¬ 
tions of Canadian wheat through the Dominion’s Pacific ports have 

20. See p. 204, supra, and pp. 215, 216, infra. 

21 . Many consider that the repeal of the long-and-short-haul clause of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as now proposed in Congress, will in large part ac¬ 
complish the same purpose by affording interior points the benefit of water 
competition through lower rates to and from either coast than to and from 
intermediate points. Others fear that the resulting discriminations will bring 

ranroaL^ 6 ™ 1 1<>Wering ° £ the rate structure > to the grave injury of the 

22. Senate Document No. 183, 69th Congress, 2d Session, p. 2. 
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increased in recent years, as compared with those through its Mari¬ 
time and St. Lawrence River ports, thus : 23 


TABLE 46 

Canadian Wheat Exports via Canadian Seaports, 1921 to 1933 


Crop 

years' 


In 1,000 bushels via 

Atlantic ports 

Pacific ports 

1921-22 

34,735 

7,837 

1922-23 

69,045 

17,830 

1923-24 

67,618 

53,285 

1924-25 

44,723 

23,992 

1925-26 

89,553 

52,955 

1926-27 

92,234 

39,934 

1927-28 

97,998 

86,597 

1928-29 

131,994 

97,958 

1929-30 

44,025 

49,146 

1930-31 

74,079 

74,542 

1931-32 

60,044 

74,915 

1932-33 

99,024 

96,484 




Per cent 



via 



Pacific 

Hudson Bay 

Total 

ports 


42,572 

18.4 


86,875 

20.5 


120,903 

44.1 


68,715 

34.9 


142,508 

37.2 


132,168 

30.2 


184,595 

4(5.9 


229,952 

42.6 


93,171 

52.7 


148,621 

50.2 

515 

135,504 

55.3 

2,736 

198,244 

48.7 


* As of August 31 in 1921-22 and 1922-23, for eleven months ended July 31 in 
1923-24, and as of July 31 thereafter, in both this and the succeeding table. 


From this it will be seen that wheat shipments from the Prairie 
Provinces of Canada have steadily increased in their westerly move¬ 
ment through the Pacific ports, principally Vancouver, rising in the 
twelve crop years from 18.4 per cent to 48.7 per cent of the total 
movements through all of the Canadian ports. Lower rail-and- 
ocean rates via the Pacific coast and the Panama Canal have thus 
prevailed over rail-lake-river-canal-and-ocean rates via the Atlantic 
seaboard, on wheat going to the foreign market from the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

That this situation also affects the American carriers is shown in 
Table 47, in which wheat shipments through Vancouver and the 
other Pacific ports are contrasted with the total exportations of 
Canadian wheat through both Canadian and United States seaports 
during the same period. 24 

23. Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the Ihuto* 
States and Canada, 1935 - 36 —letter in “Public Authorities” file from R. • 
Coats, Dominion Statistician of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, ilarc 

12 1937. . j 

24. Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the Unite 
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Canadian Wheat Exports via Seaports of Both Countries , 

1921 to 1933 





Via Canadian ports* 



Via US. 

ports* 

* 

All ports 
both 

countries 

/ 

Pacific coast 

A_ 

Others 

A 


Total 

' 

Crop 

' 1.000 

% all' 

'l.OOO 

% all 

1.000 

% all 

1,000 

% aU 

i v/M r* W ICV 

1,000 

years 

bushels 

ports 

bushels 

ports 

bushels 

ports 

bushels 

ports 

bushels 

1921-22 

7,837 

5.5 

34,735 

24.4 

42,572 

29.9 

100,009 

70.1 

142,581 

1922-23 

17,830 

8.2 

69,045 

31.9 

86,875 

40.1 

129,871 

59.9 

216,746 

1923-24 

53,285 

20.5 

67,618 

26.0 

120,903 

46.5 

138,783 

53.5 

259,686 

1924-25 

23,992 

16.7 

44,723 

31.1 

68,715 

47.8 

75,071 

52.2 

143,786 

1925-26 

52,955 

20.0 

89,553 

33.8 

142,508 

53.8 

122,585 

46.2 

265,093 

1926-27 

39,934 

16.4 

92,234 

37.8 

132,168 

54.2 

111,475 

45.8 

243,643 

1927-28 

86,597 

30.9 

97,998 

35.0 

184,595 

65.9 

95,541 

34.1 

280,136 

1928-29 

97,958 

28.4 

131,994 

38.4 

229,952 

66.8 

114,412 

33.2 

344,364 

1929-30 

49,146 

33.1 

44,025 

29.6 

93,171 

62.7 

55,289 

37.3 

148,460 

1930-31 

74,542 

33.8 

74,079 

33.6 

148,621 

67.4 

71,828 

32.6 

220,449 

1931-32 

74,915 

42.0 

60,589 

34.0 

135,504 

76.0 

42,827 

24.0 

178,331 

1932-33 

96,484 

40.2 

101,760 

42.4 

198,244 

82.6 

41,587 

17.4 

239,831 


# Provision made for re-routings. 


As will be noted the export movement of Canadian wheat through 
United States ports has fallen off to a marked degree, namely, from 
70.1 per cent in 1921-22 to 17.4 per cent in 1932-33, with a cor¬ 
responding increase through the Canadian ports, of which those on 
the Pacific coast have been the chief beneficiaries in the rise in that 
period from 5.5 per cent to 40.2 per cent of the total export move¬ 
ment. The effect of the Panama Canal in this has been the reverse of 
helpful to the railways of the United States serving as outlets for the 
products of Canada. 

Along with the Panama Canal rate influence on the diversion of 
Canadian wheat shipments from the established Atlantic ports of 
Canada and the United States to the Pacific ports, is the hoped-for 
similar influence that is expected to follow the enhanced use of the 
rail route northerly to Churchill on Hudson Bay and the completion 
of the deepened channel in the Mississippi River to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Along with these seekings in the mid-continent, on both 
sides of the border, for cheapened channels of trade leading to the 
sea north, south, and west—go the efforts that are being made to 

States and Canada, 1935-36—letter in “Public Authorities" file from R. H. 

oats, Dominion Statistician of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, March 
1937 . 
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restore its eastern outlet to favor by opening the proposed low-rate 
St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway for the use of ocean vessels in com¬ 
petition with the Panama Canal route. The old battle of the water¬ 
ways is taking on new life, in which the Panama route is having the 
effect of diverting traffic from the transcontinental railways of both 
countries to their steamship rivals, and of favoring coastwise indus¬ 
tries at the expense of their inland competitors. 25 

All this is, of course, of vital importance to the rail carriers of 
both countries, affecting as it does their present and prospective 
volume of traffic and lengths of haul under the new conditions, and 
the relation of their rate structure to that of the water carriers with 
which it is to be hoped that they will work in harmony for a common 
end. 26 

Diversion of Export and Import Traffic 

The feeling has long persisted in the United States that more 
favorable rates were in force between points in the United States and 
Canadian ports than between the same points and United States 
ports, that more stringent regulations in certain particulars were in 
vogue at the United States ports than in Canada, that preferential 
customs regulations in Canada conceded lower tariffs on importa¬ 
tions into Canada through Canadian ports than through United 
States ports, and that preferential schedules of other ports of the 
British Empire yielded better treatment to products of the United 
States routed through Canadian ports than to those shipped from 
United States ports. In Canada exactly the same concern has been 
felt that for reasons of this kind, or others, Canadian commerce was 
being diverted to American ports. 

This situation became such that in 1929 the President of the 
United States transmitted to the Senate a report 27 of the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in response to its resolution requesting an investigation 
of factors of the kind here mentioned, which were said to contribute 
to the diversion of commerce from ports of the United States to 

25. See pp. 204, 213, supra. 

26. Additional information on this subject will be found in Appen ix , 
p. 260, infra; also in Proceedings of the Canadian Political Science / ssocia 

tion (1932), pp. 213 et seq. 

27. Senate Document No. 212, 70th Congress, 2d Session. 
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Canadian ports. In the report it was shown that from 1921 to 1928, 
measured by value in dollars, the percentage of imports and exports 
of the United States moving through Canada to the total thereof, 
exclusive of those to and from Canada, was practically constant, 
ranging from a low of 3.2 per cent to a high of 4.8 per cent in any 
one year. No pronounced tendency in this was shown either favorable 
or adverse to American ports, or for that matter to Canadian ports. 
In respect of imports and exports of Canada moving through the 
United States, however, an increase was shown from a low in 1919 
amounting to 18.2 per cent of Canada’s total thereof, exclusive of 
those to and from the United States, to a high in 1926 amounting to 
29.7 per cent, falling to 26.6 per cent in 1928. The position of the 
American ports as regards value of Canadian commerce handled 
through them had materially improved. As between the two coun¬ 
tries in the year ended March 31, 1928, “Canadian ports obtained 
only 4.8 per cent of the total trade of the United States with coun¬ 
tries other than Canada, while American ports obtained 26.6 per 
cent of the trade of Canada with countries other than the United 
States.” It was said that this comparison in some respects was mis¬ 
leading, but it was the best that could be brought forth from the 
data then available. Conditions since then have changed due to the 
increasing diversion of Canadian wheat shipments from eastern 
channels to the Pacific coast and thence through the Panama Canal 

to Europe. Figures bearing this out will be found in the parentheses 
below. 


Export Traffic 

In breaking down the figures that led to these conclusions it was 
found that exports from the United States moving through Canada 
had remained almost constant at percentages ranging from 3.1 to 
5.8 per cent, but that those of Canada moving through the United 
States had increased materially, namely, from 19.2 per cent of the 
value of the total Canadian exports in 1919, exclusive of those to the 
United States, to 38.7 per cent in 1928 (14.4 per cent in 1934). 

On the whole it was thus found that in respect of export traffic the 
situation was distinctly favorable to the ports of the United States, 
due m large part to the movement through them of Canadian grain 
ar in excess of the movement of American grain through Canadian 
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ports. During five crop years (1922-23 to 1926-27) an average of 
135,296,000 bushels of Canadian grains annually were exported 
from North Atlantic ports in the United States against 53,000,000 
bushels of American grains handled through Canadian ports. In fact 
the bulk of the grain exported from the Port of New York, as well 
as from Boston and Portland, Maine, was of Canadian origin, while 
substantial proportions of the exports from Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Norfolk, Virginia, were of similar origin. In some years the ex¬ 
ports of Canadian wheat from the Port of New York equaled or ex¬ 
ceeded the exports of Canadian wheat from the Port of Montreal. 
American wheat in turn moved in considerable volume through the 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic seaboard ports in Canada. 

The question of rates appears to have little or nothing to do with 
this reciprocal movement through the two countries, by rail, lake, 
river, and canal. In the case of Canada the grain movements are al¬ 
most entirely via rail from the Prairie Provinces to Port Arthur and 
Fort William at the head of Lake Superior, thence by steamer to 
Georgian Bay ports and beyond by rail to Montreal and the Mari¬ 
time ports and New England, or from the head of Lake Superior by 
steamer to Montreal via Port Colborne and Buffalo and to ports on 
the south shore of Lake Erie where connection is made with United 
States rail and canal carriers. In the case of the United States the 
grain movements are from a variety of origins in the West all the 
way by rail to the Atlantic seaboard or to ports on the Great Lakes 
from which the movement is by steamer to Montreal direct or via 
Buffalo, or to Buffalo and other Lake Erie ports for transshipment 
to canal and rail carriers leading to the seaboard. United States 
grain also moves to Gulf and Pacific ports as does Canadian grain 
to the latter. Other freight than grain, such as meats and packing¬ 
house products and other materials moving on class rates, iron and 
steel products, etc., crosses and recrosses the border on its way to 
foreign parts. 

The reciprocal movements through the two countries to the east¬ 
ern ports were reported to be on a substantial rate parity in like chan 
nels of transportation. Other considerations than rates, therefore, 
govern in a selection of alternative routes. New York has the ad van 
tages of frequent sailings to all parts of the world, regular lines o 
steamers offering spare cargo space at very low rates, a large reser 
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voir of tramp shipping subject to call, year-round operation un¬ 
checked by winter conditions, amplitude of port facilities albeit 
costly in operation, and comparatively low insurance rates on hulls 
and cargo of ocean vessels, in all of which the ports of Boston, Phila¬ 
delphia, Baltimore, and Norfolk, Virginia, participate to a lesser 
degree. Montreal during the open season has the counteracting ad¬ 
vantage of standing at the gateway of a cheaper and more direct line 
from the crest of the traffic-shed in the West to foreign markets, 
coupled with superior facilities for the handling of grain and other 
freight within the limits of their capacity. Quebec, Halifax, and 
Saint John suffer from excessive distance of haul compared with the 
other ports, to meet which the rates in force have been arbitrarily 
fixed at a non-compensatory level. Rival routes through both coun¬ 
tries to the Atlantic seaboard profit from seasonal changes affecting 
the St. Lawrence route. The maturing of crops in the United States 
is sufficiently early to enable them to be moved by water through 
Canadian channels to Montreal, and in Canada so late as to call for 
their movement by canal and rail to tidewater in the United States 
after the Canadian water outlet is closed to navigation. 28 

28. From The St. Lawrence Problem, by Lesslie R. Thomson (p. 17), and 
from information supplied by Col. Frederick S. Greene, Superintendent of 
Public Works of the State of New York, the following table has been pre¬ 
pared giving a twenty-year average of opening and closing dates of naviga¬ 
tion: 

Date ol Date of Time in Time in Time in 

Region opening doling days weeks months 

Great Lakes above Welland Canal Apr. 18 Dec. 19 245 35 8.0 

Welland Canal Apr. 18 Dec. 16 242 34.5 7.9 

Erie Canal (19-year average) Apr. 21 Dec. 12* 235 33.5 7.7 

St. Lawrence River and canals 

above Montreal Apr. 26 Dec. 9 226 32.3 7.4 

St. Lawrence River below Montreal 

(10-year average) Apr. 28 Dec. 7+ 222 81.7 7.3 

* Official date, November 30. f Average date of departure of last ocean vessel. 

From this it will be seen that, on the average, the outlet below Montreal to 
the sea is closed to inland navigation for a period of more than three weeks 
(23 days) while the Great Lakes above the Welland Canal are still open, 
during say a half of which the Erie Canal is open for water transport, and 
the remaining half for rail transport, to warm-water North Atlantic ports. 
Therefore, on the average prior to December 7 in the fall of each year, ex¬ 
port grain by rail and water from the American West and Northwest may 
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What has been said in respect of export traffic applies to that mov¬ 
ing eastward to the Atlantic seaboard. In the other direction export 
as well as domestic rates from United States points to Vancouver 
were reported to be no less than those to home ports on the Pacific 
coast. However, westbound rates on grain from points in the United 
States to United States Pacific coast points were said to be materi¬ 
ally lower than those from the same points to Canadian Pacific ports. 
From Canadian producing points the rates to United States ports on 
the Pacific coast were declared to be considerably higher than those 
to Canadian Pacific coast ports. Nothing was then found in the rate 
structure to Pacific ports that would tend to divert any grain to 
Canadian Pacific coast ports. 

This investigation did disclose the need for a more uniform prac¬ 
tice in the inspection of grain in the two countries, for which a con¬ 
ference between their representatives was proposed; and some dis¬ 
crimination was discovered against trade with Australia through 
American ports which to a large degree was then cured. 

Since the above-mentioned report was rendered in 1929 the ex¬ 
port-grain situation has gone through the pronounced change set 
forth in previous paragraphs, due to the continued diversion west¬ 
ward of freight to the Pacific coast and thence through the Panama 
Canal to Europe. Canadian wheat in particular has taken this course 
from Saskatchewan and Alberta to Vancouver, at the expense of 
New York and other United States ports on the Atlantic seaboard. 
It is to be expected, therefore, that the showing in favor of Canadian 
exports through American channels has been substantially altered 
of late years by reason of the Panama Canal rate structure and the 

continue by the cheap water route through Canada to Montreal, following 
which the later maturing Canadian export grain moved by rail to the Head 
of the Lakes may continue by water to the foot of Lake Erie and thence to 
tide over American soil by canal and rail until the close of navigation on the 
Great Lakes, averaging December 19 in each year. In the spring the grain 
movements on the Great Lakes may start, on the average, as early as April 
18 while the outlet to the sea below Montreal is locked in ice until April 28, 
thus in the interim throwing the export movement as desired to the Erie 
Canal and rail routes leading through the United States to tide along the 
North Atlantic coast. In this the interrelated railways work in unison with 
the inland water links best to meet the climatic conditions with which the 
two countries jointly have to cope. 
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continuing efforts of Canada in pursuance of her policy of favoring 
her government-owned trade channels for the movement of her own 
products to her own ports. 

Import Traffic 

The report to which reference has been made also showed that 
there had been little fluctuation in the flow of imports into the United 
States moving through Canada, the percentage of total United States 
imports from countries other than Canada ranging from a low of 
2.8 per cent in 1921 to 5 per cent in 1922 and 3.8 per cent in 1928. 
On the contrary, imports into Canada moving through the United 
States disclosed a falling ratio, from 29.7 per cent in 1901 to 6.8 
per cent in 1921 and to 3.1 per cent in 1928 (1.9 per cent in 1934; 29 ). 
In a word, the position of American and Canadian ports in respect 
of imports appeared to be less favorable to American ports than was 
the case with exports. The reasons for this are not far to seek. 

In the fixing of port differentials the Canadian ports in the East 
are placed on a lower rate level for imports than for exports so far 
as their relations to the United States ports are concerned. To points 
west of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line the import class rates and the 
import rates on general commodities from Montreal, Saint John, 
and Halifax are made the same as from Baltimore and, therefore, 
somewhat lower than the corresponding rates from Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia, whereas, it will be recalled, parity with 
Philadelphia was established in the case of exports. Then, too, im¬ 
port rates from Canadian ports, particularly those to Chicago, 
showed the influence of import rates from New Orleans. Again the 
direct route of the Canadian National Railways from Canadian 
ports to Chicago has had a material effect on the import rate struc¬ 
ture, in connection with which it should be borne in mind that the 
Canadian carriers have applied the Montreal basis of rates from 
Halifax and Saint John to the West because of the closing of navi¬ 
gation in the St. Lawrence for six to seven months of the year. It 
should be added that 

the board of railway commissioners (for Canada) and the Canadian 
courts have justified lower rates on imported traffic than on like domes- 

29. The Canada Year Book, 193±-36, p. 631; also source of the 14 4 per 
cent on p. 217, supra. P 
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tic traffic on the principle that the rates had to be lower or this traffic 
would move to American ports and over the American railroads, and 
that the lower rates help to offset the disadvantage brought about by 
higher marine insurance charges applying on the Montreal route than 
on the routes to and from the American ports . 30 

Considerations other than rates have contributed to the steady de¬ 
cline of Canada’s importations via the United States since the be¬ 
ginning of the century, such as prompter movement of silk from 
Vancouver than from Seattle, Canadian customs preferences on im¬ 
portations through Canadian ports direct, the increase in the mile¬ 
age of steam railways in Canada, the remarkable growth of the ocean 
fleets of the Canadian Government 31 operating in conjunction with 
its vast railway system and of the Canadian Pacific’s similar provi¬ 
sion of ocean carriers for feeding its railway system with traffic, the 
gaining of cargoes for immigrant-carrying ships from Europe to 
Canada, and the rapid improvement and development of Canada’s 
own ports and their fine facilities for handling Canada’s own import 
traffic. 32 

In imports as in exports Canada has consistently followed her 
policy of holding her trade as far as possible to her own channels, in 
which, of course, the privately owned Canadian Pacific system works 
to the same end as its government-owned competitor. Rates in this 
are not necessarily compensatory, as witnessed by the haulage of 
freight for hundreds of miles between the upper Atlantic ports and 
Montreal without an extra charge, and by the statutory reduction of 
westbound rates in the region east of Quebec and Levis. 

Average Rates 

After all is said and done the curious fact remains that average 
freight and passenger rates in the two countries are in each case al¬ 
most identical, as pointed out in Chapter IX. In the year 1933 the 
average freight rate of 1.01 cents per ton-mile in the United States 
compared with 0.96 cent in Canada; and the average passenger rate 

30. United States Tariff Commission, Preferential Transportation Rates 
(1922), p. 45. 

31. The Canadian Government Merchant Marine vessels are reported to 
have been sold. 

32. Senate Document No. 212, 70th Congress, 2d Session, pp. 42, 43. 
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of 2.02 cents in the United States with 2.29 cents in Canada. In part 
this may be explained by the fact that the higher rates on grain for 
export in the United States apply to the much smaller proportion of 
products of that nature handled in that country than in Canada; 
also by the fact that traffic as a whole is carried at a loss borne by 
the taxpayer in Canada, as shown in some detail in previous para¬ 
graphs. 33 In both countries, too, the fact stands out that freight 
rates still remain at boom-time levels, awaiting an inevitable adjust¬ 
ment to the same economic forces to which sister industries have had 
to bow. 34 

Summary 

Rates, it will be observed, have fully as much to do with the rail¬ 
way interrelations of Canada and the United States as their physical 
connections at the border. In the weaving of their rate structure 
similar methods are employed. Through the establishing of joint 
through rates every part of each country is put in touch with the 
other as though no border were there to separate them. Adjustments 
have been made in rates to competitive points so as to obviate rate 
wars. The regulating bodies in the two countries work in complete 
harmony within the limits of the laws which govern them. The drastic 
change in the rate relation of the Atlantic and Pacific coast railways 
to each other and to the mid-continent, through the building of the 
Panama Canal, has affected the rail carriers of both countries alike, 
and brings them face to face with the problem of dealing wisely with 
the proposal to rejuvenate the interior of the continent by means of 
cheaper access to the sea. 

Finally, the rail carriers of both countries are confronted with 
grave difficulties inherent in the application of warring principles in 
the conduct of their interrelated affairs—the fixing of compensatory 
rates under private ownership and operation at a sufficiently high 
level to defray the costs of operation, taxes, and a reasonable return 
on the capital invested, all three to be passed on to the general pub¬ 
lic through the rate; versus the establishment of statutory or fiat 
rates under government ownership and operation, or under closely 
regulated or heavily subsidized private ownership and operation, 
without regard for those three elements of expense, on the theory 

33. Pp. 187, 193, 209, supra. 84. See p. 187, supra. 
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that deficiencies so resulting are to be borne by the investor or as¬ 
sessed against the general public through taxation. 

Just as the Union at the time of the Civil War, in the words of 
Lincoln, could not continue half slave and half free, so the interre¬ 
lated railways of the United States and Canada cannot indefinitely 
follow courses so diametrically opposed. Caught between the mill¬ 
stones of rising salaries, wages, taxes, costs of material, expenditures 
for unremunerative services, and outlays of capital yielding little or 
no financial reward, and falling freight and passenger rates in re¬ 
sponse to the strenuous appeals of shippers and the demands of com¬ 
petition in many fields , 35 the investors’ return is being ground to 
dust . 36 On top of this are threatened increases in costs of operation, 


35. The disastrous effect of motor competition on railway rates, applicable 
to both countries and therefore to their interrelations, is strikingly brought 
out by Parker McCollester, LL.B., and Frank J. Clark in their book entitled 
Federal Motor Carrier Regulation, from which a quotation appears in Ap¬ 
pendix H, p. 273, infra. Further evidence to this effect is given in an editorial 
entitled “Rail-Highway Coordination” in the Wall Street Journal of August 
29, 1936, in which attention is called to the sanctioning by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of a special freight rate on mixed carloads of various 
commodities between Chicago and the Twin Cities, at from 36 per cent to 62 
per cent of the existing specific rates thereon, this drastic reduction having 
been brought about by competition resulting from the establishing of joint 
motor-truck-and-rail service between those termini. As the Wall Street Jour¬ 


nal says, “What has taken place in the Northwest at least suggests that the 
growing coordination of rail and highway transport will cheapen transporta¬ 
tion . . of course to the advantage of business interests and the public 
at large, but to the disadvantage of the private investor in railways. Equally 
unhappy influences on the interrelated rate structure, from the private in¬ 
vestor’s angle, are to be found in other kinds of competition on land, water, 
and in the air with which the railways of the two nations have to cope. Pipe 
lines for gas, crude oil, and gasoline, and distributing systems for electricity, 
are playing no small part in the supplanting of coal by rival sources of 


energy moving other than by rail. 

36. That this statement is not overdrawn may be proven by a glance at t e 
records of the past. From 1916 to 1935 the total property investment in 
Class I railways in the United States has increased nearly 50 per cent from 
$17,636,722,230 to $25,714,360,369, or more than eight billion dollars; the 
total annual operating revenues have fallen very slightly from $3,596,865,766 
to $3,451,929,411; and the annual net railway operating income alas has de¬ 
creased over 50 per cent from $1,040,084,517 to $499,819,118. Despite t e 
enormous addition to the investment account, the amount saved for t >e m 
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through the proposed enactment of laws requiring enlarged train 
crews, the arbitrary reduction of the number of cars in trains, and 
the observance of a six-hour day. 

With the private purse, because of this black outlook, no longer 
directly to be drawn upon in large measure and on sound terms for 
the future improvement and expansion of the railways of the two 
countries as a whole, their Governments, in the public interest, ob¬ 
viously must in the long run supply their financial needs. Non-com¬ 
pensatory rates continued to their logical end, whether through 
government edict or the compelling effects of competition, cannot 
otherwise than bring this about. It is a problem affecting the inter¬ 
related railway systems on both sides of the border, in which the mat¬ 
ter of rates is the deciding factor . 87 


vestor from every dollar of gross receipts has dropped in this period from 29 
cents to 15 cents because of increases in operating ratios, rentals, and taxes. 
From a “net railway operating income” return of 5.9 per cent on the prop¬ 
erty investment in 1916 the yield has fallen to 1.9 per cent in 1935, the 
average for the twenty years having approximated but 3.4 per cent. Stated 
differently, in this period railway investors have received nothing whatever 
on their added contribution of some eight billion dollars, already ground to 
dust, and now look with sorrow on the halving of what they possessed at the 
start. Testimony to the same effect is to be found in the Canadian records, 

tempered there, however, by the aid brought in part to railway investors by 
the Dominion Government. 

See Statistics of Railways of Class I, U.S. 1916-1985, issued by the Bu¬ 
reau of Railway Economics in 1927 and 1936; Statistics of Steam Railways 
of Canada, 1988; and Canada Year Book, 1931,-85. 

In this connection it is illuminating to note in the subjoined table prepared 
from data in the Wall Street Journal of December 24, 1936, that the total of 
public utility, industrial, and real estate bonds and notes in default has de¬ 
creased 39.2 per cent since its peak in 1933, while the total for railroads in 
. e sam * period has increased 82.6 per cent instead of decreasing as times 


Railroad securities in default 

Public utility, industrial, and real 
estate securities in default 

Total 


1933 

$ 1 , 483 , 519,390 

2 , 753 , 454,6 90 

$ 4 , 236 , 974,080 


1936 

$ 2 , 709 , 781,000 

1 , 675 , 826 ,000 

$ 4 , 885 , 057,000 


Change 

Increase Decrease 
82 . 6 % 


89 . 2 % 

8 . 5 % 


Appeiutp. the rSilWay ° WnerShiP Pr ° Uem WU1 be “ 



CHAPTER XI 


RESUME 

In now looking backward at a long array of facts and figures, the 
intimacy of border contact between the United States and Canada 
stands out in bold relief. It truthfully may be said that it is without 
a parallel in the history of man. Within a comparatively short dis¬ 
tance from their common border, 4,000 miles in length from sea to 
sea, are their greatest cities, their more thickly settled communities, 
their richest mines and their most fruitful fields. Serving these neigh¬ 
boring scenes of intense activity are navigable waterways of the first 
magnitude descending east to the Atlantic Ocean, south to the Gulf 
of Mexico and north to Hudson Bay. Binding them together with 
bands of steel are some 300,000 miles of railroad, sufficient to en¬ 
circle the globe a dozen times, which are closely interwoven at the 
border through fifty gateways. Through these border eyelets more 
than 7,300 miles of Canadian controlled railways in the United 
States are linked with their parent systems on the north; and over 
1,500 miles under American control in Canada are similarly joined 
with their systems on the south. The vast network of railways reach¬ 
ing by land in all directions to the remote corners of both countries is 
thus made an indivisible whole. 

The present day situation is, of course, the result of an evolution 
in transportation since the discovery of the mighty St. Lawrence by 
Jacques Cartier four hundred years ago. Two and a half centuries 
of birchbark canoe, sailing vessel, flatboat, pack train, wagon, and 
stagecoach were to elapse before the newly arrived steamboat and the 
banishment of the Indian westward, in the closing decades of the 
eighteenth century, were to give impetus to a remarkable giowth o 
population in the valley of the Ohio and then belatedly along t e 
shores of the upper St. Lawrence and Great Lakes. At the end o an 
other fifty years, three hundred years after the appeal ance 0 ® 

white man at the site of Montreal, came the steam locomotive which 
was gradually to thread its way along the courses laid out by the 
buffalo and the Indian and later traversed by explorers, missionaries, 
and traders of France, and their English and American successors, 
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who so courageously opened the way for the pioneer. The thirty 
years that followed were to witness the steady progress of the iron 
horse across the eastern and middle states, and its perfection as a 
means of land transportation, until it usurped the power of the 
steamboat in the valley of the Mississippi and turned the tide of traf¬ 
fic of the Ohio and upper Mississippi from its outlet on the Gulf of 
Mexico to the ports of the upper Atlantic Ocean and St. Lawrence. 
Victory in the battle of the waterways thus went to the northeastern 
outlets to the sea in the 1850’s through the agency of the American 
railway in furtherance of the earlier influence of the Erie Canal. 

At this juncture the Canadians awakened to the advantages to be 
gained by supplementing their admirable system of inland water¬ 
ways with railways connecting their winter-bound ports with the 
warm-water seaports of the United States, and by sharing in the 
rapidly growing traffic of the American Middle West. The first 
train between the two countries ran from Montreal via Rouses Point, 
New York, to Boston in 1851, followed by the opening of the route 
from Montreal to Portland, Maine, in 1853, from Boston and New 
York via the Great Western Railway of Canada across the penin¬ 
sula of Ontario to Chicago in 1855, and from Montreal over the 
Grand Trunk Railway to the border at the St. Clair River in 1859, 
and thence to Chicago in 1881. The Canadians did not stop there. 
With the birth of their Confederation in 1867 the need more than 
ever was seen for cementing together their provinces in nationhood 
by means of a transcontinental railway entirely in their own domain. 
Out of this came the Canadian Pacific in the late 1880’s, a few years 
after the Northern Pacific in 1883 had been connected through on 
American soil from the Head of the Lakes to the waters of the Pa¬ 
cific, and a generation after the Central Pacific-Union Pacific route 
across the western plains and Rockies had given the United States a 
closing link in its first continuous line of rails from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific in 1869. 

The early years of the 1890’s—1893 to be exact—saw the driving 
of the last spike in the Northern Pacific’s transcontinental rival, the 
Great Northern Railway, about the same time that the growth of the 
railway mileage in proportion to population in Canada had caught 
up with and passed that of the United States. Then the first years of 
the twentieth century were marked by the commencement of the ex- 
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tension westward of the Grand Trunk system to the Pacific, the 
building of the National Transcontinental line eastward from Win¬ 
nipeg to the Maritime Provinces, and the expansion of the Canadian 
Northern system from the Prairie Provinces to both coasts. In the 
middle of the present century’s second decade the three independ¬ 
ent Canadian transcontinental systems were in existence—the Ca¬ 
nadian Pacific, Canadian Northern, and Grand Trunk—with three 
by-passes through the United States via the “Soo” and Chicago, 
coupled with short cuts across the states of Maine and Minnesota. 
In the United States there were two transcontinental lines directly 
within the border influence west of the Great Lakes—the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern—with many eastern outlets through the 
United States of which three—the New York Central, Wabash, and 
Pere Marquette—traversed the soil of Canada between the Detroit 
and Niagara frontiers. In the 1920’s came the acquisition by the 
Canadian Government and consolidation of the Grand Trunk, Grand 
Trunk Pacific, and Canadian Northern under the name of the 
Canadian National Railways, and to the latter were handed over, for 
unified operation, the Canadian government railways, i.e., the Inter¬ 
colonial and Prince Edward Island railways. 

During the long space of time when the east-and-west railway 
routes on each side of the border were being brought into existence, 
north and south links between them were created and radiating lines, 
too, connecting them with all sections of both countries. Their traf¬ 
fic, whether in transit between points in one country over the inter¬ 
vening territory of the other, or from one country to the other for 
domestic consumption, or to and from countries overseas, now passes 
the border as freely as from state to state and from province to prov¬ 
ince. In the Northeastern Region, where the New England states ad¬ 
join the provinces of New Brunswick and Quebec, somewhat more 
than 5,600,000 tons passed through 16 gateways in 1933; in the 
Great Lakes Region more than 23,100,000 tons, through 13 gate 
ways; and in the Northwestern Region nearly 8,200,000 tons, 
through 21 gateways. Through the 50 gateways nearly 37,000,000 
tons flowed in a year when the volume of cross-border business ^as 
about half that of the pre-depression era. In the order of their im¬ 
portance the Niagara and Detroit—St. Clair gateways are far m ie 
lead, with those of the Northwestern Region taking second place and 
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the ones in the Northeastern, third. Records are not available as to 
the proportion of the total cross-border tonnage that is of a purely 
interchange character, but as nearly as can be estimated it would ap¬ 
pear that in 1933 it amounted to some 9,000,000 tons, or say a quar¬ 
ter of all. As the remaining 28,000,000 tons passed from points in 
either country over the territory of the other, they reflect a double 
crossing of the border by a half of that amount, or 14,000,000 tons 
counted once, in addition to the 9,000,000 tons interchanged across 
the border. If this explanation may be taken fairly to represent the 
situation, 23,000,000 tons of freight ebbed and flowed by rail be¬ 
tween the interrelated railways of the United States and Canada in 
the off-year 1933, equal to nearly a third of the total volume of 
freight traffic handled in Canada in that period, a figure which in a 
pre-depression year may have been twice as great. 

In this communion of service, made possible by cooperative 
through rates, friendly border practices, and cross-border struc¬ 
tures of no mean order, the 43,000 miles of operated lines in Canada 
and 257,000 miles in the United States serve regions quite different 
in the character of their products. Those of Canada are more largely 
of a nature springing directly from the soil and those of the United 
States of a kind associated with industry. Curiously enough the vol¬ 
ume of traffic per inhabitant so handled by rail in each of the two 
lands is almost exactly the same, thus indicating that in tempo the 
nations are alike. In their trade with each other the Canadian in the 
main exchanges his forest products, fish, and non-ferrous metals for 
the southern fruits and vegetables, cotton, manufactured goods, and 
coal of the American. 

When it comes to investment in their railways the two countries 
have followed differing policies, although the costs per mile are al¬ 
most identical. The Canadian, in his desire to bind his provinces to¬ 
gether in a political sense, foster competition, and build up his in¬ 
dustries, has provided his country with twice as much mileage as the 
American for doing the same amount of work. His net capital invest¬ 
ment of nearly $3,400,000,000 is to be compared with $18,800,000,- 
000 on the other side of the border. With one twelfth the population 
and volume of traffic, he possesses one sixth of the railway mileage 
and almost one sixth of the capitalization of the railways across the 
line. In fixing his average rates at a level approximating that of the 
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United States—1 cent a ton-mile and 2 % cents a passenger-mile— 
he is called upon to bear deficits amounting, in 1933, to nearly a 
hundred million dollars for the additional expense of maintaining 
and operating the excess mileage and the interest on its indebtedness. 

Vitally affecting the interrelations of the railways of the two coun¬ 
tries, and in fact entering into practically every phase of their de¬ 
velopment side by side for eighty years, has been the rate structure 
governing the cross-border movement of freight and passengers. 
Through its agency there could be a meeting of minds. Until it was 
perfected in some degree, disastrous rate wars were the rule, which 
had their outcome in the adoption of port and domestic differential 
rates affording the less favorably located routes a fair share of the 
traffic, as in the case of the circuitous Canadian lines serving their 
St. Lawrence and Maritime ports, New England, and the Port of 
New York. Abuses of numerous kinds led to the adoption of nation¬ 
wide public regulation in the United States in 1887 and in the Do¬ 
minion in 1903. Then came the opening of the Panama Canal in 
1914, which resulted in the drastic lowering of coast-to-coast water 
rates and the placing of the interior of the continent at a disadvan¬ 
tage from which its population as a whole and its railways on both 
sides of the border have grievously suffered. Adding to the perplexi¬ 
ties of the rate situation is the granting of government aid to the 
Canadian railways in respect of both subsidies and tax exemption, 
which has put a further substantial share of the cost of service on 
the backs of the general public in order that the rates borne by the 
shipper and traveler may not be so high as to stifle internal trade 
and trade with the United States. Moreover, the ownership and op¬ 
eration of over a half of the Canadian mileage by the Dominion Gov¬ 
ernment has had its outcome in the fixing of statutory rates in which 
the element of economic reasonableness has played no part. This has 
had repercussions in the United States where shippers in many in¬ 
stances, especially the farmers of the West, have demanded similar 
consideration at the expense of the railway investor who under the 
law in that country is entitled, at least in theory, to compensatoiy 
rates. Further to complicate the situation is the projected seaway 
in the St. Lawrence River and chain of Great Lakes which, if con¬ 
structed, will enable the ocean carrier to penetrate along the border 
to the crossroads of the continent and, in bringing renewed hte to 
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the region of the interior so injuriously affected by the Panama 
Canal, cause alarm to the railways of the East thus threatened, as 
they believe, with a further loss of traffic. 1 

Another feature looming large on the railway horizon is the con¬ 
tinuing effort in each country to become independent of the products 
of the other. In Canada the rates in many instances have been arbi¬ 
trarily lowered by government edict for the encouragement of home 
industry, as, for instance, the mining of coal in the Far East and 
Far West for consumption in the middle provinces now supplied 
from near-by American sources. The adoption of a similar policy in 
the United States has been prevented or checked by the inhibition 
there of statutory rates, but through research and invention the at¬ 
tempt is being made to find substitutes for the forest products now 
imported in enormous quantities from Canada. Both moves are det¬ 
rimental to international trade, and therefore to the welfare of the 
interrelated railways of the two countries. Along with these influ¬ 
ences, so adverse to an untrammeled exchange of goods by rail across 
the border, is the erection of tariff barriers by the United States 
and, in retaliation, the taking of similar action by Canada in con¬ 
junction with the granting of preferential duties to imperial trade. 
Differences in currency rates of exchange, too, have had a baneful 
effect on the volume of cross-border rail traffic. 

In viewing the material benefits that have arisen from the railway 
interrelations of which so much has been said, not the least of which 
is the competition in service and rates so aptly termed the life of 
trade, sight must not be lost of the part in this that has been played 
by the human element. Brains and brawn, too, have crossed and re¬ 
crossed the frontier in the development of the interrelated railway 
systems. Officers and men of the rank and file, in both countries, be¬ 
long to the same technical, fraternal, and trade associations, thus in¬ 
stilling among them feelings of friendship, imbuing them with the 
same attitudes toward their joint problems, and educating them in 
ways and practices so essential to the free interchange of equipment 

1. There are those, like the Author, who consider this alarm to be ground¬ 
less, if proper weight is given to the balanced prosperity that is expected, in 
he long run, to follow the removal of the handicap from which the interior of 
t e continent is now suffering—a result which will be as beneficial to the rail¬ 
roads as to the countries they serve. 
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and the safe and efficient operation of trains from one country to the 
other. Evidence of this comity is to be found in the latter-day ex¬ 
change of such outstanding railway geniuses as Canadian-born 
James J. Hill, Samuel R. Callaway, and Percy R. Todd for the 
American-born William C. Van Horne, Thomas Shaughnessy, and 
Charles M. Hays. If we go farther back such names as John A. Poor 
and Charles Paine shine forth on the American side of the line and 
Joseph Howe and Alexander T. Galt on the Canadian side, as mark¬ 
ing men who first forged friendly bonds of steel between the two 
nations. 

Other elements, too, have contributed to the closeness of relations 
between these countries. A common language and habits of thought, 
the same decimal currency with its ready adaptability to the mak¬ 
ing of tariffs and billing, identical bases in the preparation of time¬ 
tables, uniformity of accounting practices varying only in respect 
of charges for depreciation, the ready exchange of ideas for the ad¬ 
vancement of the art of transportation—all these make for happy 


relations in the railway field. 

Summing up, the United States and Canada in their interrelated 
systems of railway are singularly alike in their physical make-up 
and their manning and methods of procedure, as they are in the na¬ 
ture of the problems that face them. Harmonious adjustment to the 
new conditions of the day involving widened competition on land and 
water and in the air is not the least of such problems, which include 
also wise reconciliation to changing trade relations between the two 
countries and the consolidation of railways of varying characteris¬ 


tics into regional systems. With their solution must be found a way 
to secure an ample supply of new capital on sound terms for the 
making good of obsolescence and for the retention, expansion, and 
improvement of all railways, weak and strong alike , where needed in 
the public interest. There are but two sources of such capital, the 
Government and the private investor. In the light of past and pres¬ 
ent circumstances, the private investor as the provider of such new 
capital may be dismissed as no longer in the field, especially m ns 
taking equities—common stocks—so essential to the financial healt 
of railways in private hands. This, of course, is on the assump ion 

that individuals, insurance companies, savings banks, educ * tlona 
institutions, and others who have invested their money in the funded 
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debt of the railway as a quasi-public enterprise, on the implied prom¬ 
ise of a fair return, will not be unjustly frozen out in order that new 
money may be attracted at the expense of the old. 

Logic then points relentlessly to the Government in each country 
as the only source of capital under the conditions named, and in con¬ 
sequence the ultimate owner of its railways. This being so, it remains 
that through properly safeguarded cooperative private or public 
operation, or through the device of the “public authority” so suc¬ 
cessfully employed in recent years, means in this shall be found to 
avoid the dread evils of bureaucracies and self-seeking politics. Dif¬ 
ficult though it be, it is a problem that can and must be solved in 
such a way that the public-at-large in each country will justly bear 
the burden of their own imposing, and reap the rewards to flow from 
a unified national system of transportation. 

Knowing what is ahead of us, affecting as it will the interrelated 
railway systems of both countries, the way for the change should be 
prepared in time rather than to wait until face to face with disaster. 
If for no other reason this should be promptly done in the interest of 
national defense. Idealism here must enter for the common good 
where selfishness has failed. 

Meantime it would seem wise—nay compelling—to revive consid¬ 
eration of the treaty proposed by the chairmen of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Board of Railway Commissioners for 
Canada, and transmitted by the Secretary of State of the United 
States to the Canadian Government in 1911, so amended as to pro¬ 
vide not only for the establishment of an International Commerce 
Commission for the regulation of railway matters, but also those 
dealing with other kinds of transportation on land, water, and in the 
air of like interest to the people of both nations. Along with this 
should go a statesmanlike attitude toward the necessary redressing 
of the patent injuries to their welfare, resulting from the building of 
the Panama Canal, which important elements in the interior states 
and provinces, taken in their entirety, consider may be cured by the 
deepening of the Mississippi River channel now under way south¬ 
erly to the Gulf of Mexico, by the further development of their 
northern rail outlet to Hudson Bay, by the increasing use of their 
westerly routes to the Pacific coast and thence to the Orient and via 
the Panama Canal to Europe, and by the opening of the Great 
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Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway for deep-draft vessels easterly to the 
sea. 

In the doing of these things, tending as they will toward the balanc¬ 
ing of rival forces of enormous magnitude, whatever is best for the 
continent in the broadest possible sense will be best for the railway 
interrelations of Canada and the United States, and, therefore, best 
for the vital interests thus closely held in common by the citizens of 
the two countries. In this lies an influence for peace than which there 
is none more powerful. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING 
RAILWAY INTERRELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, 1935-36 

Information of great value has been generously supplied to the Author 
from the sources named below. In view of the fact that only a fraction 
of the material contained in the correspondence in connection with the 
preparation of this study could be included in the text, the entire series 
has been deposited in the Library of Columbia University, where it will 
be available for all students of this subject. Pertinent excerpts from the 
volumes mentioned in the text are also included in this collection. 

Railways. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 

George M. Shriver, Senior Vice President 
J. J. Ekin, Comptroller 
Bangor and Aroostook Railroad 
Percy R. Todd, President 

Howard C. Baird, Consulting Engineer, on Van Buren Bridge super¬ 
structure 

Canadian National Railways 
S. J. Hungerford, President 
Canadian Pacific Railway 

Sir Edward W. Beatty, Chairman and President 
E. A. Leslie, Comptroller 
J. M. R. Fairbairn, Chief Engineer 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad 

J. T. Loree, Vice President and General Manager 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
J. M. Davis, President 
Erie Railroad 

C. E. Denney, President 

George H. Minor, Vice President and Secretary 
Great Northern Railway 
W. P. Kenney, President 
Lehigh Valley Railroad 
E. E. Loomis, President 
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Maine Central Railroad 

E. S. French, President 

W. J. Burns, Secretary to the President 
A. H. Morrill, Assistant Chief Engineer 
New York Central System 

F. E. Williamson, President 
Northern Pacific Railway 

Charles Donnelly, President 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
M. W. Clement, President 
J. F. Deasy, Vice President—Operation 
Pere Marquette Railway 
J. J. Bcrnet, President 
Rutland Railroad 

P. E. Crowley, President 

George L. R. French, Vice President and General Manager 
Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo Railway 

F. E. Williamson, President 
Wabash Railway 

Frank C. Nicodemus, Jr., and Norman B. Pitcairn, Receivers 
A. K. Atkinson, Treasurer for Receiver 
S. E. Cotter, Chief Operating Officer 

Public Authorities 

Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada 
S. J. McLean, Assistant Chief Commissioner 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
R. H. Coats, Dominion Statistician 

G. S. Wrong, Chief, Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 
International Boundary Commission 

John A. Pounder, Engineer to Commission 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
George B. McGinty, Secretary 
M. 0. Lorenz, Director of Statistics 
International Joint Commission 
Lawrence J. Burpee, Secretary for Canada 

Miscellaneous 

Samuel McKee, Jr., Professor, Department of History, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, New York (bonding privilege) 
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John Loye, President, Canadian Railroad Historical Association 
(gauge, Champlain & St. Lawrence Railroad) 

Lesslie R. Thomson, Consulting Engineer, Montreal, Quebec (Canadian 
hydroelectric developments v. American coal) 

J. T. Johnston, Director, Dominion Water Power and Hydrometric 
Bureau of Dominion of Canada (maps) 

F. C. C. Lynch, Director, Bureau of Economic Geology, Dominion of 
Canada (maps) 

Frederick Stuart Greene, Superintendent of Public Works, State of 
New York (opening and closing dates of navigation) 

Julius H. Parmelee, Director , Bureau of Railway Economics, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. (railway statistics) 

Note: For books and documents consulted in this connection see Appendix 
A, Bibliography. 
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PROPOSED TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA RESPECTING AN INTER¬ 
NATIONAL COMMERCE COMMISSION 

Transmitted by the Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission 

to the Secretary of State, December 30, 1910 


Drafted and submitted to the Government of Canada for consideration and 
approval early in the year 1911, in response to which the State Depart¬ 
ment was advised on December 30, 1911, and again in December, 1914, 
that the matter, while still in abeyance, was receiving attention. Since that 
time it is said that no further communication on the subject has been re¬ 
ceived by the Department of State from the Canadian Government and 
that the treaty is considered to be in abeyance. 

December 30, 1910. 

The Honorable, 

The Secretary of State. 

Sib: 


By your letter of appointment of July 12, 1910, I had the honor to 
be designated as the representative of the Government of the United 
States for the discussion with the representative of the Government of 
Canada of an arrangement for the joint control of international traffic 
rates between the United States and Canada through an international 
railway commission or otherwise; and by your letter of instructions of 
corresponding date I was advised that the Honorable J. P. Mabee, 


Chairman of the Railway Commission of Canada, had been appointed as 


the Canadian representative for the purpose of such discussion, and was 
instructed to arrange for meetings with Mr. Mabee at such place in 
either country and at such times as might be found mutually conven¬ 
ient. I was also instructed, upon the completion of the conferences with 
Mr. Mabee, to make a report thereof to the Secretary of State con¬ 
cerning the following matters which were deemed appropriate for con¬ 
sideration : 


Whether existing legislation in both countries is adequate for the effective 

* From copy of original document furnished by the Secretary of the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission, July 28, 1934. 
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control of through freight rates, and whether such control would be mutually 
advantageous to the business interests of both countries; 

Whether it would be necessary to negotiate a treaty or, on the other hand, 
the result could be accomplished through concurrent legislation in both 
countries; 

Whether under a treaty or such legislation joint control could be enforced 
through the separate administrative or judicial authorities in each country, 
respectively, or preferably by a new joint board in the nature of an Interna¬ 
tional Railway Commission; 

Whether the discussion should include not only through railway rates and 
through lake and rail rates combined, but also “port to port” rates on the 
Great Lakes between points in the United States and Canada. 

Other similar related questions which will doubtless arise in the course of 
your conferences would properly be included in such discussion. 

In compliance with these instructions I have the honor to report 
that several conferences with Mr. Mabee have been held from time to 
time at which the various aspects of the subject as outlined above have 
been carefully considered. It gives me great satisfaction to say that Mr. 
Mabee and myself are in complete accord upon the matters which have 
been under discussion and that he concurs in this report and the recom¬ 
mendations therein contained. 

1. It is quite apparent that the existing laws of the United States 
and of Canada are inadequate for the effective control of international 
carriers, as respects through rates and the establishment of through 
routes and other matters which are proper subjects of joint regulation, 
and that such regulation would be mutually advantageous to the inter¬ 
ests of both countries. It is equally plain that the regulation to which 
international carriers should be subjected is substantially similar to 
that provided for interstate carriers of the United States under the sub¬ 
stantive provisions of the amended act to regulate commerce, as the 
same are defined and summarized in a draft of a proposed treaty be¬ 
tween the United States and Canada which is annexed hereto and made 
a part of this report. The intended effect of such a treaty would be to 
subject international carriers, within the limits outlined, to obligations 
and requirements corresponding to those now imposed upon the inter¬ 
state carriers of this country. 

2. To accomplish the desired result a treaty between the two coun¬ 
tries would be preferable to concurrent legislation, and a draft of the 
substantial provisions of a proposed treaty, omitting the formal parts, 
is appended hereto and submitted for your consideration. 

3. As will be seen this proposed treaty provides for a tribunal to en¬ 
force and administer its provisions, to be known as the Internationa 
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Commerce Commission, and which shall consist of four members, 
namely, the Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Chief Commissioner of the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, 
for the time being, a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
be appointed by the President of the United States, and a member of 
the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada to be appointed by the 
Governor General of Canada in council. The powers conferred upon and 
authority given to this Commission in respect of international carriers 
would correspond, to the extent indicated, to those exercised by the In¬ 
terstate Commerce Commission in respect of interstate carriers within 
the United States. 

4. International carriers by water between the United States and 
Canada should not be subjected to the provisions of such a treaty, ex¬ 
cept when and to the extent that they unite with rail carriers in either 
country in forming through water and rail or rail and water routes. 

5. The provisions of such a treaty should apply to telegraph, tele¬ 
phone and express companies, and such companies should be subject as 
respects their international business to the authority of the Interna¬ 
tional Commerce Commission. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) Martin A. Knapp 
Chairman, Interstate Commerce Commission 

As the representative of the Government of Canada in the conference 
with Mr. Knapp, and under authority so to do in my letters of appoint¬ 
ment, I concur in the foregoing report and the recommendations therein 
contained. 

(Signed) J. P. Mabee 
Chief Commissioner, 

Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada 


Proposed Treaty 

International Commerce Commission 


Preliminary Article. 

For the purposes of this treaty all common carriers, including express 
companies, engaged in the transportation of passengers or property 
wholly by railroad (or partly by railroad and partly by water when 
both are used under a common control, management or arrangement for 
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a continuous carriage or shipment), destined to any point in Canada 
(a) originating at any point in the United States, (b) originating at 
any point outside of Canada and passing through the United States: 
or destined to any point in the United States, (a) originating at any 
point m Canada, (b) originating at any point outside of the United 
States and passing through Canada, shall be deemed international car¬ 
riers and shall be subject to the provisions hereinafter contained; and 
for the same purposes telegraph, telephone and cable companies, 
whether wire or wireless, engaged in sending messages from or through 
points in the United States to or through points in Canada or from or 
through points in Canada to or through points in the United States, 
and companies having authority to construct, maintain or operate any 
international bridge, tunnel, or ferry, for railway purposes, and to 
charge tolls therefor, shall be deemed international carriers and shall be 
subject to the provisions of this treaty. 


Article 1. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the term “transportation” 
shall include cars and other vehicles and all instrumentalities and facili¬ 
ties of shipment or carriage, irrespective of ownership or of any con¬ 
tract, express or implied, for the use thereof, and all services in connec¬ 
tion with the receipt, delivery, elevation and transfer in transit, venti¬ 
lation, refrigeration or icing, storage, and handling of property 
transported, and it shall be the duty of every carrier subject to the pro¬ 
visions of this treaty to provide and furnish such transportation upon 
reasonable request therefor, and to establish through routes and just 
and reasonable rates applicable thereto, and to provide reasonable fa¬ 
cilities for operating such through routes, and to make reasonable rules 
and regulations with respect to the exchange, interchange and return 
of cars used therein, and for the operation of such through routes and 
providing for reasonable compensation to those entitled thereto. 

All charges made for any service rendered or to be rendered in the 
transportation of passengers or property, or for the transmission of 
messages by telegraph, telephone or cable, or in connection therewith, 
and all charges or tolls for the use of any international bridge, tunnel, 
or ferry used for railway purposes, shall be just and reasonable, and 
every unjust and unreasonable charge for such service or any part 
thereof is prohibited and declared to be unlawful; provided however 
that messages by telegraph, telephone or cable, subject to the pro¬ 
visions of this treaty, may be classified as the Commission hereinafter 
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established may permit, and different rates may be charged for the dif¬ 
ferent classes of messages. 


Article #. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that it shall be the duty of every 
carrier subject to the provisions of this treaty to establish, observe and 
enforce just and reasonable classifications of property for transporta¬ 
tion, with reference to which rates, tariffs, regulations or practices are 
or may be made or prescribed, and just and reasonable regulations and 
practices affecting classifications, rates or tariffs, the issuance, form 
and substance of tickets, receipts and bills of lading, the manner and 
method of presenting, marking, packing and delivering property for 
transportation, the facilities for transportation, the carrying of per¬ 
sonal, sample and excess baggage, and all other matters relating to or 
connected with the receiving, handling, storing and delivery of prop¬ 
erty, subject to the provisions of this treaty, which may be necessary 
or proper to secure the safe and prompt receipt, handling, transporta¬ 
tion and delivery of such property upon just and reasonable terms, and 
every unreasonable classification, regulation or practice with reference 
to the commerce falling within the provisions of this treaty is prohibited 
and declared to be unlawful. 


Article 3. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that if any carrier subject to 
the provisions of this treaty shall directly or indirectly by any special 
rate, rebate, drawback, or other device, charge, demand, collect or re¬ 
ceive, from any person or persons, a greater or less compensation for 
any service rendered or to be rendered as such carrier, than it charges, 
demands, collects, or receives from any other person or persons, for do¬ 
ing for him or them a like and contemporaneous service, under substan¬ 
tially similar circumstances and conditions, such carrier shall be deemed 
guilty of unjust discrimination, which is declared to be unlawful, and is 
hereby prohibited; and no such carrier shall make or give any undue or 
unreasonable preference or advantage to any particular person, com¬ 
pany, firm, corporation or locality, or any particular description of 
traffic, or service, in any respect whatsoever, or subject any particular 
person, company, firm, corporation, or locality, or any particular de¬ 
scription of traffic, or service, to any undue or unreasonable prejudice 
or disadvantage, in any respect whatsoever, but on the contrary every 
such carrier, according to its respective powers, shall afford all reason- 
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able, proper, and equal facilities for the interchange of traffic or mes¬ 
sages between their respective lines, and for the receiving, forwarding 
and delivering of passengers, property or messages to and from their 
several lines and those connecting therewith, and shall not discriminate 
in their rates and charges between such connecting lines. 

Article 1+. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that every carrier subject to 
the provisions of this treaty shall file with the Commission hereinafter 
created, and print and keep open to public inspection schedules show¬ 
ing all the rates, fares and charges for transportation between different 
points on its own route and points on the route of any other connecting 
line, or by water, when a through route and joint rate have been estab¬ 
lished, and if no joint rate over the through route has been established 
the several carriers in such through route shall file, print and keep open 
to public inspection as aforesaid, the severally established rates, fares 
and charges applied to the through transportation. The schedules 
printed as aforesaid shall plainly state the places between which prop¬ 
erty and passengers will be carried, and shall contain the classification 
of freight in force, and shall also state separately all terminal charges, 
storage charges, icing charges, and all other charges which the Commis¬ 
sion may require and direct. All privileges or facilities granted or al¬ 
lowed, and any rules or regulations which in any wise change, affect or 
determine any part of the aggregate of such aforesaid rates, fares and 
charges, or the value of the service rendered to the passenger, shipper 
or consignee, and all such schedules shall be printed and filed in all re¬ 
spects in accordance with the rules, regulations and directions estab¬ 
lished by the Commission. 

Article 5. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that no carrier subject to the 
provisions of this treaty shall engage or participate in the transpor a 
tion of passengers or property unless the rates, fares and charges U P° 
which the same are transported have been filed and publishe in 
ance with the provisions of this treaty and of the rules and regu a 
and directions of the Commission, nor shall any carrier c arge or 
mand or collect or receive a greater or less or different compensa ^ 
for such transportation of passengers or property, or ° r an - , 
in connection therewith, between the points named in such tan , 
the rates, fares, and charges which are specified in the tariffs filed 
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in effect at the time, nor shall any such carrier refund or remit in any 
manner or by any device any portion of the rates, fares and charges so 
specified, nor extend to any shipper or person any privileges or facili¬ 
ties in the transportation of passengers or property, except such as are 
specified in such tariffs. 

Article 6. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that it shall be unlawful for any 
carrier subject to the provisions of this treaty to enter into any com¬ 
bination, contract, or agreement, express or implied, to prevent by 
change of time schedule, carriage in different cars, or by any other 
means or device, the carriage of freight from being continuous from 
the place of shipment to the place of destination, and no break of bulk, 
stoppage or interruption made by such carrier shall prevent the car¬ 
riage of freight from being and being treated as one continuous car¬ 
riage from the place of shipment to the place of destination, unless such 
break of bulk, stoppage or interruption is made in good faith or for 
some necessary purpose, and without any intent to avoid or unneces¬ 
sarily interrupt such continuous carriage, or to evade any of the pro¬ 
visions of this treaty. 

Article 7. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that in order to enforce as 
against such carriers the various provisions of this treaty an Inter¬ 
national Commission is hereby established, to be known as the Interna¬ 
tional Commerce Commission of the United States and Canada, which 
shall consist of four members, namely, the Chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of the United States and the Chief Commissioner 
of the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada for the time being, 
a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission to be appointed by 
the President of the United States, and a member of the Board of Rail¬ 
way Commissioners for Canada to be appointed by the Governor Gen¬ 
eral of Canada in Council, which Commission shall possess the powers 
and exercise the authority conferred upon it and embodied in this 


Article 8. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that it shall be the duty of the 

ommission, and it is hereby empowered, to execute and enforce the 

provisions of this treaty and to require obedience to the same by the 
earners subject thereto. ^ 
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Article 9. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that any person, body politic, 
or organization, complaining of anything done or omitted to be done by 
any carrier subject to the provisions of this treaty, in contravention of 
the provisions thereof, may complain to the Commission pursuant to the 
rules, regulations and practice to be by it established, and the Commis¬ 
sion is hereby empowered to investigate and determine such complaints 
and make appropriate orders in respect thereto, and may exercise such 
powers and authority in any proceeding instituted on its own motion 
the same as though complaint had been made. 

Article 10. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the Commission may either 
upon complaint or upon its own initiative without complaint establish 
through routes and joint classifications, and may establish joint rates 
as the maximum to be charged, and may prescribe the division of such 
rates and the terms and conditions under which such through routes 
shall be operated, whenever the carriers themselves have refused or neg¬ 
lected or are unable by disagreement or otherwise to voluntarily estab¬ 
lish such through routes or joint classifications or joint rates, and this 
provision shall apply when one of the connecting carriers is a water line. 

Article 11. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the Commission may make 
all necessary and proper rules, directions and regulations, for the guid¬ 
ance of interested persons, the fixing of times and places for its meet¬ 
ings, and generally for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this treaty, which said rules, directions and regulations shall be binding 
upon and enforceable against all carriers subject to its provisions. 


Article 12. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that if necessary for the en¬ 
forcement of orders made by the Commission the same may be made 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission of the United States or 
the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada respectively, or both, 

and enforced as such. 


Article 13. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that as against any order of 
the Commission the Canadian carrier affected thereby shall ave 
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same right of appeal or other remedy as is now provided by the laws of 
Canada relating to orders of the Board of Railway Commissioners of 
Canada, and similarly the United States carrier shall have the same 
remedy or right of review as is possessed by such carrier against the 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Article Ilf.. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the Commission may em¬ 
ploy such assistants from time to time as it may deem advisable, and 
that any salaries and personal expenses payable to the members of the 
Commission shall be paid by their respective governments, and all rea¬ 
sonable and necessary joint expenses incurred by the Commission shall 
be paid in equal moieties by the High Contracting Parties, or otherwise 
as the Commission may certify. 

Article 15. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that this treaty shall remain in 
force for three years, dating from the day of exchange of ratifications, 
and thereafter until terminated by twelve months written notice by 
either High Contracting Party to the other. 



APPENDIX D 


BORDER RESTRICTIONS 

Customs regulations, immigration inspection, and other restrictions 
imposed by law affect the interchange of traffic between the United 
States and Canada in respect of (a) freight in bond, (6) freight not in 
bond, (c) passengers and their baggage, (d) mail, ( e) express, and (/) 
train equipment, crews, fuel, and supplies moving across the border to 
and from near-by terminals or to and from more distant terminals at 
the end of the train runs. As illustrative of their general nature the fol¬ 
lowing extract is given from data on the subject furnished by the Ca¬ 
nadian railways.* 


FREIGHT 

FREIGHT IN BOND 

From Canada to the United States. 

Shipments from Canada destined to points in the United States where 
it will be convenient for the goods to be cleared through Customs after 
arrival at destination must be accompanied by an Export Entry, on 
the form provided for this purpose by the Canadian Customs authori¬ 
ties. This document is a statement of the quantity, nature, and value of 
the goods comprised in the shipment. It is made in duplicate, one copy 
being delivered by the railway company to the Canadian Collector of 
Customs at the port of exit, and the other being attached to the waybill 
forwarded with the goods. In addition, in the case of shipments exceed¬ 
ing $100 in value—with exceptions covering forest products, ferti¬ 
lizers, crude minerals, live domestic animals, newsreel films, fish, and 
household goods and personal effects, when these goods are free of duty, 
or pay duty on a specific and not ad valorem basis—a consular invoice 
certified by a United States consular office must also be attached to the 
waybill. There are 42 United States consular offices in the Dominion. 
The consular fee for certifying invoices is $1, for American goods re¬ 
turned to the United States, and $2.50 for all other invoices. Consular 
invoices must be prepared in quadruplicate for shipments made in bond 
to ports of delivery in the United States. 

* Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the United States 
and Canada, 1935-36. 
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In all cases where a consular invoice is not required, a shipper’s in¬ 
voice must be attached in place of it, giving the same information as 
already has been given on the export entry. A car report and manifest 
in quadruplicate must also be attached, and a duplicate bill of lading. 

In addition all shipments entering the United States must comply 
with the Marking Act and with the regulations of the United States De¬ 
partments of Health and of Agriculture. Many important interior 
cities of the United States are designated as ports of delivery, and goods 
destined to these centers and to their neighborhood may be shipped 
through in bond in this way. In all cases goods entering the United 
States in bond must be in cars or packages sealed by the United States 
Customs at the frontier. 

From the United States to Canada. 

Shipments from the United States destined to points in Canada where 
it will be convenient for the goods to be cleared through Customs after 
arrival at destination must be accompanied by a shipper’s export decla¬ 
ration of the United States Customs. No consular certificate is required 
by the Canadian Customs, nor are car manifests required—an extra 
copy of the waybill being the equivalent. Practically every important 
commercial center in Canada is designated as a port of entry and goods 
can be shipped in bond from the United States to all such points. In all 
cases goods entering Canada in bond must be in cars or packages sealed 
by the Canadian Customs at the frontier. 


FREIGHT NOT IN BOND 
From Canada to the United States. 

Shipments not in bond—i.e., shipments on which duty is to be paid at 
the frontier—must be accompanied by the same papers as in the case of 
freight in bond, except that the consular invoice is in triplicate, but 
these documents will be handed by the carrier to the consignees’ agent 
or Customs broker at the port of entry, who will make entry of the 
shipment with the Customs officials and pay the duty, if any. From this 
point the shipment of these goods will be identical with the shipment of 
other goods moving from point to point in the United States. 


From the United States to Canada. 

Owing to the large number of interior ports of entry in Canada there 
is no distinction in the entry of goods from the United States to 
Canada, whether this be made at the border or at an interior point. 
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When duty is paid at the frontier it is unnecessary for cars or pack¬ 
ages to be sealed. 

Note: The only possible criticism which could be made of the pres¬ 
ent system in the case of freight movement between the two countries is 
that the preparation of several documents giving precisely the same in¬ 
formation might be avoided and one document used to meet all purposes 
—the necessary number of copies being provided. The Canadian system 
of a large number of interior ports of entry is extremely convenient to 
shippers but involves considerable expense to the Government and to 
carriers who must provide bonded storage for L. C. L. freight at each 
port of entry. 


PASSENGERS AND BAGGAGE 

Passengers traveling in either direction across the frontier are inter¬ 
viewed by Immigration officers of the country to which they are des¬ 
tined and examined to ascertain whether they are of the classes per¬ 
mitted to enter. Baggage is inspected, and duty collected on anything 
purchased abroad which is not subject to exemption. In order to pre¬ 
vent unnecessary delay at frontier points, both the United States and 
Canada permit the Customs and Immigration officers of the other coun¬ 
try to interview passengers and examine baggage on trains before 
reaching the frontier. In addition baggage may in both cases be for¬ 
warded in bond to any destination where Customs examination is pos¬ 
sible, and examined after arrival. 

MAIL 

All mail is subject to Customs examination and payment of duty. 
Mail is forwarded to bonded destination in Canada where consignee is 
notified by the Collector of Customs to call for it and pay duty. In the 
United States duties are assessed by Customs, and parcels sent to con¬ 
signees with duty charges C.O.D. All mail shipments require a Customs 
declaration to be attached by shippers. The requirements for making 
entry are the same as in the case of freight shipments in bond. 

First Class Mail is sorted under the supervision of a Customs officer, 
and passed by him without examination when it appears to contain 

manuscript only. 


EXPRESS 

The procedure for express is the same as for freight. 
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TRAIN EQUIPMENT, CREWS, FUEL, AND SUPPLIES 

The regulations of both Canada and the United States allow locomo¬ 
tives of the railways of the other country to bring their trains to the 
end of their run and return. 

Railway cars are permitted to enter either country laden to destina¬ 
tion and may then be loaded for return or intermediate points. They 
may also enter either country empty for the purpose of obtaining loads 
for return to their own country. 

Both countries have a provision for the free entry of locomotives, 
cars, and coaches and repair equipment brought in temporarily for the 
purpose of clearing obstructions, fighting fires, or making emergency 
repairs. 

Repairs made to equipment of railways of either Canada or the 
United States in the other country are subject to duty. 

Crews may work to the end of their run and return. 

Fuel may be carried sufficient for the run of the locomotive and 
return. 

Dining-car supplies purchased in either country are subject to duty 
when sold in the other country. Where supplies are not required they 
may be sealed at the border by Customs in lockers of the car for the 
time that the car is in foreign territory. There is no difference in the 
procedure whether to near-by terminals or to distant ones. 

Supplies of all kinds purchased in either country are subject to duty 
upon return of the car across the frontier. 



APPENDIX E 

INTERRELATED RAILWAY RATES 


The following comments made by the Canadian railways in 1935 on 
existing freight and passenger rates are of interest because of their 
bearing on the liquidity of traffic movements by rail between the two 
countries.* 


FREIGHT RATES 

Differential rates. 

Early in the history of the development of the Canadian railways with 
their subsidiaries and connections in New England, it became apparent 
that the manufacturers of New England could not maintain their busi¬ 
ness in western United States markets without some modification of the 
rate structure, as against plants which had sprung up in the central 
portions and Middle West of the United States, nor could the Canadian 
railways obtain a fair share of the New England traffic to the West 
without some inducement to the New England manufacturers to ship 
over the Canadian routes which were more circuitous and, therefore, 
took more time in transit than via the direct so-called “standard” routes 
of the United States lines. Thus a community of interest was formed be¬ 
tween New England manufacturers and Canadian railways which re¬ 
sulted in the establishment of differential rates from all of New England 
(including New York City, via the steamer lines on Long Island Sound), 
to points Detroit south and west thereof in the central and western 
United States. These differentials were also made applicable over lake 
and rail routes operating through Depot Harbor and Windsor, On¬ 
tario, in connection with steamer lines owned or used by the Canadian 
railways. These differentials are now a matter of agreement between the 
Canadian and United States lines; they also serve as a preventive 
against disastrous rate wars caused by one line or lines trying to ob¬ 
tain traffic in competition with other lines. 

Reasonable differentials help to make a fair distribution of available 
traffic between various lines and routes, and an interesting statement of 
the justification of these differentials is that given by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Part 2 of a 40-year review of changes in 
freight rates, prepared by the Auditor of the Commission, which was 

* Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the United States 
and Canada, 1935—36. 
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published at Washington in 1903. At page 43 of this publication the 
standard and differential routes are dealt with in the following language: 

An important element in the arrangement of rate schedules is the distinc¬ 
tion made in the class of railroads or routes, by which certain routes are 
under agreement allowed to charge lower rates than others to the same points 
of destination. This is another feature of the "differential plan,” and has 
within recent years been extensively applied in the territory now under con¬ 
sideration. From each of the eastern cities there are two classes of roads, 
which are commonly termed the "standard lines” and the "differential lines.” 
The standard lines are those which are conceded to possess advantages over 
their competitors by reason of shorter all-rail distance, and superior facili¬ 
ties arising from old and well-established connections and freight organiza¬ 
tions. The differential lines are those which, on account of the longer routes 
and inadequate facilities, or owing to their through routes being partly by 
water, or from other disadvantages, can not command, at even rates with 
more direct lines, an amount of tonnage which under customary methods for 
determining such matters would be considered a fair proportion. With a view 
to equalizing these conditions and securing the permanency of the tariffs, as 
well as to bring about a fair distribution of the traffic, "differential lines” 
are accorded somewhat lower rates than the “standard lines.” 

Reference to the desirability of these differential freight rates has 
been commented upon by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
decision in Finance Docket No. 7821, Central Vermont Railway re¬ 
organization, 158 I.C.C. 397: 

For many years the old company’s properties have been operated in con¬ 
junction with the lines of the Canadian National Railways and the Grand 
Trunk Western System, and the acquisition of the properties by the new com¬ 
pany will continue the operation thereof as part of a system as heretofore and 
enable the new company to continue uniform and economical service. The 
railway to be acquired affords transportation to more than 50% of the popu¬ 
lation of Vermont, and it is claimed the proposed acquisition will maintain 
the differential in freight rates that has been in effect for many years be¬ 
tween the New England States and the Middle Western States, and is of 
considerable benefit to New England shippers. 

One feature of the differential rates which should be given considera¬ 
tion is that they are not excessively low, compared with the rates via the 
standard routes; for example, the differential rate from Boston to Chi¬ 
cago and St. Louis via the all-rail route averages only 3 per cent less 
than via the standard rate, and to Detroit 4 per cent; from New 
York the differential rate via the ocean-and-rail route through New 
London, thence via routes through Canada, averages only 5 per cent be- 
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low the all-rail standard rate to Chicago and St. Louis, and 7 per cent 
to Detroit. 

Rates from, various Atlantic and St. Lawrence ports. 

It is presumed that this part of the inquiry relates to import traffic 
and as to this it has been the policy of the Canadian lines for many 
years, jointly with their United States connections, to maintain from 
Portland, Maine, Saint John, New Brunswick, West Saint John, New 
Brunswick, Halifax, Nova Scotia, and the St. Lawrence ports, the same 
rates on import traffic into the Middle Western states as are applicable 
from Baltimore, Maryland, thus providing additional routes for import 
traffic at the same rates as the minimum from any United States port, 
Baltimore rates being the lowest. 

Panama Canal situation. 

The opening of the Panama Canal created many problems for the Ca¬ 
nadian and United States carriers with respect to water competition be¬ 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and it has been the policy of the 
Canadian and United States carriers to join together and meet this 
competition so far as possible by publishing transcontinental rates that 
would retain for their mutual interests such traffic as they could. 

Rail and water rates. 

The Canadian railways operate joint rail and water rates applicable: 

(а) between Canada and the Central Western states, via Windsor, On¬ 
tario, Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Duluth, Minnesota, Mil¬ 
waukee, Wisconsin, or Chicago, Illinois, and thence United States 
lines; and via Depot Harbor, Ontario, Canada Atlantic Transit Co., 
Milwaukee or Chicago, and thence United States lines; also 

(б) between points in New England, including New \ ork State, and the 

Central Western states via the same routes. 

These routes give shippers the benefit of the lower cost of water trans¬ 
portation to the extent that they are used as part of a through rail and 
lake route. 

Long-and-short-haid problem. 

There are several phases of this problem, which fall into the following 

categories: . 

(1) Rates and routes between points in Canada and poin s in e 

United States; such rates are subject to the strict requirements of 
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the Fourth Section of the Interstate Commerce Act, which prohibits 
lower rates being applied to or from more distant points in the United 
States than to or from intermediate points except under permission 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission on a showing of the circum¬ 
stances attaching to such rates which make Fourth Section Relief 
necessary. Such conditions, of course, may be caused by water or 
truck competition, which may exist at the origin or destination points, 
but not at the intermediate points. The rates so far as the haul within 
Canada is concerned may be made competitive under Section 314 of 
the Canadian Railway Act without making any formal application to 
the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada. 

(2) Overhead traffic passing between points in the United States 
through Canada; such rates may be made competitive under the Ca¬ 
nadian Railway Act and not applicable to or from intermediate points 
in Canada, owing to the fact that circumstances and conditions which 
cause the publication of certain rates between points in the United 
States may be altogether different in Canada. 

(3) Traffic between points in Canada passing through the United 
States; there are no long-and-short-haul difficulties in connection 
with such traffic as it is not necessary to file such tariffs with the In¬ 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

PASSENGER RATES 

The basic passenger rate per mile in eastern United States through¬ 
out the period covered by this survey was 3.6 cents, in western United 
States 3 cents, and in Canada 3.45 cents. 

All international passenger fares are predicated on combinations of 
local fares to and from the border. 

The question as to whether these fares are affecting the volume of 
cross-border movements is open to same difference of opinion as in the 
case of the 3.6 cents locally in eastern United States, 3 cents in western 
United States, and 3.45 cents in Canada. Numerous experiments in re¬ 
duced fares have been made in both countries in an effort to arrive at a 
uniform conclusion as to whether or not such reductions stimulate traf¬ 
fic, and would warrant a general reduction in the basic rates. 

The Canadian lines—while maintaining the 3.45 cents per mile locally 
m Canada—have established through International fares on combina¬ 
tions over border points, using Canadian local fares based on 3.45 cents 
per mile to the border and fares based on 3.6 cents or 3 cents per mile 
from the border, as tendered by the United States lines. 

During the experimental period in the United States the Canadian 
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lines have accepted the reduced tenders of the United States lines in es¬ 
tablishing through international fares, though the Canadian factor used 

in construction has not been reduced to the same extent as the factor 
south of the border. 

All through fares to, from, or through the United States and Canada 
are made on combinations of basic rate per mile which governs locally 
in each section, equalization of fares via competitive routes being taken 
into consideration, and no factor in the fare combination exceeds the 
basic rate authorized in the district through which the traffic moves. 

The long-and-short haul provision in the interstate law is very seldom 
used and could not consistently be used generally in either country nor 
on international passenger traffic. 

GENERAL 

The utmost cooperation exists between the Canadian railways and 
United States roads on both sides of the border. Traffic is interchanged 
freely by means of through cars, through routes, and through rates, 
and all information required in connection with the movement of cars is 
exchanged by all concerned. That the services performed by the lines 
leased or otherwise controlled by the Canadian railways in the United 
States have been in the public interest is evidenced by the following 
statement made by Commissioner (now Federal Coordinator) Eastman, 
quoted from the Interstate Commerce Commission reports on the Con¬ 
solidation of Railroads: 

It seems to me clear that insofar as lines in New England are now con¬ 
trolled by Canadian systems nothing should be done to interfere with that 
control. Intimate and friendly relations with Canada are of much importance 
to Northern New England and these Canadian systems also supply an ele¬ 
ment of competition. 

Competition of service exists between the Canadian railways and 
United States roads in certain areas of both countries. This has been in 
the interests of the people living in these areas as it has provided alter¬ 
native routes for shippers and has also tended to bring the railroads 
closer together to their own benefit. The relations between the railroads 
of the two countries have been most cordial for many years and there is 
nothing in the nature of the competition to cause any interruption in 
the past pleasant relations. 
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CROSS-BORDER HINDRANCES DUE TO THE TARIFF AND 

CURRENCY EXCHANGE SITUATION 

In respect of physical connections, operating methods, equipment, 
border practices, and freight and passenger rates, there is little or noth¬ 
ing to interfere with the free interchange of railway traffic between the 
United States and Canada; but the same cannot be said about two ex¬ 
traneous matters which do act as hindrances in this regard—the tariff 
and fluctuations in the rate of currency exchange. Queries on these 
points have brought forth, in 1935, several illuminating responses from 
railway executives from which extracts are given below. 

New York Central Lines. 

“With regard to the tariff question: This opens up a broad problem 
on which many volumes have been written. No doubt high tariff barriers 
affect freight movements of merchandise and consequently reduce ton¬ 
nage hauled by the rail carriers across the frontiers. On the other hand, 
it is held by some authorities that high tariffs in protecting home indus¬ 
tries stimulate the consumption of domestic products with a net increase 
in merchandise moved. During 1920 the exchange rate against Cana¬ 
dian currency ranged from 12% to 16%. Again in 1931 the exchange 
rate against Canadian currency ranged from 15% to 18%. This was in 
effect a raising of the tariffs, and resulted in a very marked reduction in 
passenger travel of Canadian people into the United States, either as 
tourists or on business. With tourists, it practically stopped purchas¬ 
ing in the United States as the rate of exchange, together with the Cus¬ 
toms tariff on reentering Canada, made it prohibitive. 

“In 1926, 65% of the imports into Canada came from the United 
States, and 37% of Canada’s exports went into the United States. In 
1930, the Smoot-Hawley Bill became effective, placing duties on cer¬ 
tain commodities entering the United States prior to which had been on 
the free list. This reduced the exports of Canada’s farm products from 
approximately $174,000,000 annually to less than $4,000,000 in 1931, 
Following this, Canadian Customs tariffs from the United States were 
very materially increased, followed later by the so-called Ottawa agree¬ 
ments,.resulting in tariff protection in the United Kingdom and through¬ 
out the British Empire, in favor of Canada, and preference in favor of 
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United Kingdom and British Empire countries on goods entering 
Canada. The result of the Ottawa agreements increased the percentage 
of imports from the British Empire from 19% in 1929 to 31% in 1934, 
and exports from Canada to the British Empire from 33% in 1929 to 
51% in 1934, these facts indicating the effect of tariffs on international 
trade, which in turn affects the volume of rail traffic across the border 
points.” 

Pennsylvania Railroad. 

“The principal tariff situation from the Pennsylvania Railroad 
standpoint, as well as the producers in the United States, is the Cana¬ 
dian duty of 75 cents per net ton plus 3% advalorem on bituminous 
coal, which was assessed principally for the purpose of encouraging the 
use of Canadian and Nova Scotia coal. The application of this duty, to¬ 
gether with subvention granted the Dominion operators on Canadian 
rail coal, has had the effect of increasing the use of Canadian and Nova 
Scotia coal, as well as Welsh and British coals.” 

Northern Pacific Railway. 

“There is no doubt that the existing tariff situation between the two 
countries does greatly restrict the movement of traffic. For example, 
Canadian grain came into the United States very freely until the duty 
was raised to the present high level of 40^ a bushel. Cattle also came in 
freely before the duty was raised to 3tf per pound. Many cattle came in 
for beef and a large number for feeders went to farmers in Minnesota 
and Iowa. They are coming in quite freely at present even at this high 
duty because of the shortage caused by the drought and the reduction 
of the supply, for economical reasons, but of course this cannot con¬ 
tinue under normal conditions. 

“The movement of fresh fruits and fresh vegetables from the United 
States into western Canada is also restricted by the high values and 
duty arbitrarily applied by the Commissioner of Customs for Canada 
during the period that they may be raised in Canada. 

“Formerly Canadian wheat could come into the United States for 
milling and the flour go out for export but there are no longer any 
bonded mills or elevators to handle wheat or flour of this kind. Canada 
does have large exports of both wheat and flour, and it would offer ad¬ 
ditional traffic to the United States roads if a plan could be worked out 
so that they could handle it. 

“Another tariff situation that works against the United States roads 
grows out of the application of the British preferential tariff. For ex- 
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ample, shipments coming into Seattle for Canadian destinations will be 
subject to a higher duty than if they landed at Vancouver whereas silk 
coming in from the Orient for the United States can move over Cana¬ 
dian railroads to eastern border points like Ogdensburg as freely as via 
the United States roads from Seattle. This latter of course hardly has 
any bearing on the volume of traffic between the United States and 
Canada.” 

Tariff concessions under reciprocity compact. 

Since the remarks above quoted were penned the United States and 
Canada, on November 15, 1935, entered into a reciprocal trade agree¬ 
ment of vast importance. Under its terms exports at reduced tariff rates 
from one country to the other, save to the extent that those from the 
United States to Canada are still somewhat affected by the system of 
British Empire preference, will enjoy the advantage which naturally 
goes from the proximity of the markets of the two countries to each 
other, and the similarity of their consumption of goods and economic 
life in general as heretofore has been pointed out. 1 This new treaty, in 
helping producers on both sides of the border to win back at least a sub¬ 
stantial part of their lost trade, cannot otherwise than promote the 
well-being of the railways alike of the United States and Canada, closely 
interrelated as they are through the agency of joint rates and the serv¬ 
ice they render to the public regardless of national lines. 

References 

Correspondence respecting Railway Interrelations of the United States and 

Canada, 1935-36; an article and an editorial in the New York Times of 

November 18, 1935, in respect of "Tariff Concessions under Reciprocity 
Compact." * * 


1. Seepp. 181, 229, 231, supra. 



APPENDIX G 


CROSS-BORDER HOLDINGS OF AMERICAN AND CANADIAN 

RAILWAYS 

1933 


Holdings of American railways in the 
Dominion of Canada: 

Bangor 8f A roostook Railroad 

Van Buren Bridge Co.—Border near Van Buren, 
Me., to junction with C.N. Rys. at St. Leonard, 
N.B. 

Delaware <5f Hudson Railroad 

Napierville Junction Ry.—Border near Rouses 
Point, N.Y., to Delson Junction, Que., and thence 
via C.P. Ry. to Montreal 


Cross-border mileaie in Canada 


Owned or leased 


Operated 


0.28 


0.28 


27.15 


41.74 


Oreat Northern Railway 

Brandon, Saskatchewan & Hudson’s Bay Ry.— 
Border near Haskett, Man., to Morden, Man., 
15.22 miles; and border near Bannerman, Man., 


to Brandon, Man., 69.50 miles 84.72 

Crow’s Nest Southern Ry.—Border near Gateway, 

Mont., to Fernie, B.C. 33.75 

Midland Ry. of Manitoba (60 per cent)—Border 
near Emerson Junction to Winnipeg, Man. 6.40 

Nelson & Fort Sheppard Ry.—Border near Waneta, 

B.C., to Nelson, B.C. 54.84 


Vancouver, Victoria & Eastern Ry. & Navigation 
Co.—Border near Laurier, Wash., to border near 
Danville, Wash.; border near Curlew, Wash., to 
border near Molson, Wash.; border near Similka- 
meen, B.C., to Princeton, B.C.; and border near 
Blaine, Wash., to Vancouver, B.C. 149.18 

Northern Pacific & British Columbia Ry.—Termi¬ 
nals in Vancouver, B.C. (half interest) 

Maine Central Railroad 

St. Croix Junction to Princeton, Me.—Portion in 

New Brunswick 6.10 


84.72 

63.32 

75.74* 

60.87 


150.48 


5.10 


New York Central System 

Canada Southern Ry. (controlled by M.C. R.R. 
owning 55 per cent of the stock)—Windsor, Ont., 

to Niagara frontier 379.29 381.15 

* Of this the 1.72-mile connection between Emerson Junction and the border near 
West Lynn is operated exclusively by the Great Northern Railway and is, therefore, 
excluded from the Northern Pacific Railway mileage jointly operated by the two 
companies. 
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Holdings of American railways in the 

Cross-border mileage in 

Canada 

Dominion of Canada: 

Owned or leased 

Operated 

Detroit River Tunnel Co. (controlled by M.C. 
r..R.)_B order in Detroit River to Windsor, Ont. 

1.45 

1.45 

Ottawa & New York Ry.—Border near Cornwall, 
Ont., to Ottawa, Ont. 

66.82 

58.77 

St. Lawrence & Adirondack Ry.—Border near 
Huntingdon, Que., to Adirondack Junction, Que., 
and thence via C.P. Ry. to Montreal 

46.57 

60.69 

Canadian Pacific Car & Passenger Transfer Co., 
Ltd. (part interest)—Car-ferry crossing of St. 
Lawrence River between Ogdensburg and Pres¬ 
cott, Ont. 

• • 

• • 

Northern Pacific Railway 

Manitoba Railway—354.66 miles in Manitoba leased 
to province for 999 years and subleased to C.N. 
Rys. 

• • 

• • 

Midland Ry. of Manitoba (50 per cent)—Border 
near Emerson Junction to Winnipeg, Man. 

6.40 

74.02 

Northern Pacific & British Columbia Ry.—Ter¬ 
minals in Vancouver, B.C. (half interest) 

• • 

• • 

Pennsylvania Railroad 

International Bridge Co. and connecting line (C.N. 
Rys.) Trackage—Border near Black Rock, Buf¬ 
falo, N.Y., to Fort Erie, Ont. 

• • 

2.50 

Pennsylvania-Ontario Transportation Co. (60 per 
cent)—Connection by car ferry between Ashta¬ 
bula, Ohio, and Port Bunvell, Ont. 

• • 

• • 

Pere Marquette Railway 

Lake Erie & Detroit River Ry., including trackage 
over Canada Southern Ry.—Windsor, Ont., to 
Niagara Frontier! 

198.63 

336.69 


Wabash Railway 

Canadian National Eys. Trackage—Border near 
Windsor, Ont., to Niagara frontier .. 246.40 

Toronto, Hamilton $ Buffalo Railway 

Owned jointly (78 per cent of the stock owned by 
New York Central interests and 27 per cent by 
Canadian Pacific Ry.)—Between Waterford and 
Welland via Hamilton, Ont., the operated mile¬ 
age totaling 111.03 

Baltimore £ Ohio Railroad 
Ontario Car Ferry Co. (60 per cent)—Connection 
between Charlotte (Genesee Dock), N.Y., and 
Cobourg, Ont 

+ Of recent years the use of the line from Welland Junction to Fort Erie, Ontario, 

has been discontinued, leaving the route to Niagara Falls, Ontario, as the active one 
in 1936. 
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Holdings of American railways in the 
Dominion of Canada: 

Algoma Central § Hudson Bay Railway 

323.75 miles controlled by United States interests, 
but not a cross-border line 

Essex Terminal Railway 

21.44 miles owned by United States interests, but 
not a cross-border line 

Eastern British Columbia Railway 

13.04 miles owned by United States interests, but 
not a cross-border line 


Morrissey, Fernie $ Michel Railway 

5.37 miles owned by United States interests, but not 
a cross-border line 


Cross-border mileage in Canada 


Owned or leased 


Operated 






Massawippi Valley Railway 

31.00 miles between the border near Beebe Junc¬ 
tion and Lennoxville, Que., and 4 miles of track¬ 
age rights over the Grand Trunk into Sher¬ 
brooke, Que., leased by the Connecticut & Pas- 
sumpsic Rivers R.R. embraced in the Boston & 
Maine system and operated under a long-time 
sublease by the Canadian Pacific Ry. (Q.C. Ry.) 


Note: The 1933 figures are as of December 31 in that year in Canada. 


Holdings of Canadian railways in the 
United States: 

Canadian National Railways 

Atlantic & St. Lawrence R.R., St. Lawrence & At¬ 
lantic R.R. and Branches—Border near Norton 
Mills, Vt., to Portland, Me. 

Canadian National Rys. in N.Y.—At Suspension 
Bridge, N.Y. 

Central Vermont Ry. and Subsidiaries—Rouses 
Point, N.Y., and border near Highgate Springs, 
Vt., to New London, Conn. 

Champlain & St. Lawrence R.R.—Border near 
Rouses Point to Rouses Point, N.Y. 

Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific Ry., including Duluth, 
Rainy Lake & Winnipeg Ry.—Border near 
Ranier, Minn., to Superior, Wis. 

Grand Trunk Western R.R. and Subsidiaries— 
Border in St. Clair and Detroit rivers to Chicago, 
Ill., and Milwaukee, Wis. 

International Bridge Co.—Border in Niagara River 
to Black Rock, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Maine Central R.R.—Trackage at Vanceboro, Me. 


Cross-border mileage in U.S. 
_ 

Owned or leased Operated 
(Round figures) (Round figures) 


172 172 


371 

1 

169 

966 

1 


432 

1 

177 

1,006 

1 
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Holdings of Canadian railways in the 
United States: 

Minnesota & Manitoba R.R.—Border near War- 
road, Minn., to border near Baudette, Minn. 

St. Clair Tunnel Co.—Border in St. Clair River to 
Port Huron, Mich. 

United States & Canada R.R.—Border near Fort 
Covington, N.Y., to Massena, N.Y. 

Vermont & Province Line R.R.—Border near Al- 
burgh to connection with C.V. Ry. near East 
Alburgh, Vt. 

Detroit Terminal R.R. Co. (50 per cent) 

Detroit & Toledo Shore Line R.R. (50 per cent)— 
Detroit, Mich., to Toledo, Ohio 

Toledo Terminal R.R. (minority interest)—Belt 
Ry. in Toledo, Ohio 

Chicago & Western Indiana R.R. (20 per cent)— 
Entrance to Chicago 

The Belt Ry. of Chicago (1/12)—Belt Ry. at Chi¬ 
cago 

Canada Atlantic Transit Co. of U.S.—Steamship 
line Depot Harbor, Ont., to Milwaukee, Wis.* 
and Chicago, Ill. 

Central Vermont Transportation Co.—Steamship 
connection between New London, Conn., and 
New York 

Ontario Car Ferry (50 per cent)—Connection be¬ 
tween Cobourg, Ont., and Charlotte, N.Y. 


Cross-border mileage in US. 

Owned or leased Operated 
(Round figures) (Round figures) 


44 


44 


1 1 

22 22 


3 


3 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


field. Me., to Presque Isle, Me. 

Aroostook Valley R.R.—Extension of A.R.R.R. 

29 

29 

from Washburn Junction to Caribou Village and 
Sweden, Me. (electric railway) 

32 

32 

Connecticut & Passumpsic Rivers R.R. (Boston & 



Maine system)—Newport, Vt., to Wells River, 

'V t. 

• • 

64 

Border near Beche Junction, Que., to Newport, 

Vt. (Quebec Central Ry.) 

• • 

5 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Ry. (51 per cent) 

Houlton Branch R.R.—Border near Houlton to 

• • 

563 


-- ‘WO) 

International Ry. Co. of Maine, including trackage 
over Maine Central R.R.—Border near Lowell- 
town to border near Vanceboro, Me. 

Midland R.R. of Vermont—Border near Manson- 
viHe, Que., to North Troy, Vt. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. (51 
per cent)—Border near Portal, N.D., and Noyes, 
Minn., to border at Sault Ste Marie and to con¬ 
nection with Wisconsin Central Ry. at the Twin 
Cities, Minn. 

* Includes Wisconsin Central Railway. 


145 

1 


201 

1 


4 * 120 ' 
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Holdings of Canadian railways in the 
United States: 

Mineral Range Ry. including Hancock & Calumet 

Ry. 

Newport and Richford R.R.—Border near Rich- 
ford, Vt., to border near Missisquoi, Vt. 

Border near Highwater, Que., to Newport, Vt. 

Spokane International Ry. including Coeur d’Alene 
& Pond d’Oreille (93 per cent) 

Wisconsin Central Ry. and Subsidiaries—Connec¬ 
tion with Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Ry. at the Twin Cities to Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Chicago, Ill. 

Lake Superior Terminal & Transfer Ry. Co. of 
Wisconsin 

Saint Marie Union Depot Co. 

Sault Ste. Marie Bridge Co. 

St. Paul Union Depot Co. (part interest) 

Minnesota Transfer Ry. (part interest) 

Canadian Pacific Car & Passenger Transfer Co., 
Ltd. (part interest)—Car-ferry crossing of St. 
Lawrence River between Ogdcnsburg and Pres¬ 
cott, Ont. 

Pcnnsylvania-Ontario Transportation Co., Ltd. (50 
per cent)—Car-ferry crossing of Lake Erie be¬ 
tween Ashtabula, Ohio, and Port Burwcll, Ont. 

Canadian Pacific-British Columbia Coast Steam¬ 
ship Services—Operate between Vancouver, B.C., 
and Seattle, Wash., et al. 


Cross-border mileage in U.S. 

— 1 —- ' v 

O-jjncd or leased Operated ' 
(Round figures) ( Round figures) 

48 

6 6 

15 15 

164 164 


••t 


Note: The 1933 figures are the averages for that year in the United States. 


References 

Statistics of Railways in the U.S., 1933 (Interstate Commerce Commission); Statis¬ 
tics of Steam Railways of Canada, 1933; Correspondence respecting Railway In¬ 
terrelations of the United States and Canada, 1935-36; Dominion Bureau of Statis¬ 
tics, Internal Trade Branch, December 31, 1932; Canadian-American Industry 
(1936), by Mnrshall, Southard and Taylor. 

f Included in Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway. 
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EFFECT OF MOTOR COMPETITION ON RAILROAD RATES 


(From Federal Motor Carrier Regulation by Parker McCollester and 
Frank J. Clark [Traffic Publishing Co., 1935], pp. 24-27.) 

The active competition of the motor vehicle and the efforts of the rail¬ 
roads to meet that competition are having a profound effect upon the 
railroad rate structure of the country and upon the basic theories of 
rate making which have heretofore prevailed. 

In their efforts to meet motor truck competition, the railroads have 
made drastic reductions in their freight rates. Thus the railroads not 
only suffer revenue losses due to the diversion of traffic to the motor 
trucks but also, by these rate reductions, their revenues are reduced 
on the traffic which they continue to transport. Moreover, reductions in 
rates to meet competition do not always prove effective for the reason 
that the trucks in turn reduce their rates. And rates reduced to meet 
truck competition are often used as factors in making combination rates 
which are lower than through rates, thereby causing the rail lines addi¬ 
tional loss of revenue on non-competitive traffic. Lastly, the publication 
by the railroads of truck competitive rates inevitably, even though er¬ 
roneously, invites shippers to use these reduced rates as measures for 
demanding similar rates on non-competitive traffic. 

The effect of motor competition upon the railroad freight rate struc¬ 
ture is apparent not only in these rate reductions but in the threat 
which they present to established ideas of railroad rate making. 

Railroad freight rates have not been predicated entirely or even 
largely on the cost of the service performed. The element of the value of 
the commodity has been an important factor in railroad rate making 
and plays a large part in the classification of articles in the various 
railroad classifications. The result of this is that the higher valued com¬ 
modities pay relatively higher rates than the lower valued commodities, 
although the cost of transporting the former may be no more or even 
less than the cost of transporting the latter. The basis for this theory 
of rate making was succinctly stated by the Commission in Classifica¬ 
tion of Canned Goods, 98 I. C. C. 166,173: 

If in the establishment of rates or classifications, differences in value of 
the respective commodities carried were reflected in rate increments only suf¬ 
ficient to cover the cost of insurance, one of two results would of necessity 
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follow. The rates as a whole would be such that it would be impossible for 
the carriers to earn what they reasonably might, and in fact what they neces¬ 
sarily should in order to perform their services; or the rates on many low 
grade commodities would have to be such that they would be prohibitory of 
any movement. 

Commercial motor truck transportation has done much to disrupt 
this theory of rate making. Truck operators, particularly the contract 
carriers, base their rates principally upon the cost of the sendee per¬ 
formed. The element of value apparently bears upon trucking rates 
generally only to the extent necessary to reflect the additional insur¬ 
ance required for the higher valued commodity. It is true in many cases, 
particularly in respect of common carrier truck transportation, that 
rates vary from competitive rail rates only in amounts sufficient to en¬ 
able truck operators to secure the traffic. Such rates because they are 
made in relation to the rail rates may reflect the element of value to the 
same extent as do the rail rates. This, however, does not indicate a con¬ 
scious effort on the part of truck operators to give consideration to 
the factor of value, but rather an endeavor to secure traffic at the most 
remunerative rates possible. Moreover, the efforts of truck operators to 
relate their rates closely to rail rates have not, as a general proposition, 
been successful, due to the severe competitive struggle within the indus¬ 
try and the willingness of most operators to accept traffic for return 
loads at excessively low rates. As a consequence, the cost of the sendee 
performed is the controlling basis for trucking rates, if they can be said 
to reflect any underlying theory. 

The tendency of motor rates to reflect primarily the element of trans¬ 
portation costs and to disregard differences in values of commodities 
transported presents a serious problem for the railroad rate structure, 
because it is the higher valued commodities which have previously borne 
a relatively larger proportion of the total transportation costs which 
are the commodities most susceptible to truck competition. For the rail¬ 
roads to continue to maintain rates on this traffic at what has previ¬ 
ously been considered a reasonable and normal level is to suffer the loss 
of the traffic. A revision of rates on a cost of service basis would, on the 
other hand, prohibit the movement of many low grade commodities and 
cause a further diversion to truck transportation. No doubt the total 
transportation costs might to some extent be redistributed by increases 
in the long haul rates which have heretofore been generally on a rela¬ 
tively lower basis per mile than short haul rates. Such an attempt might 
well cause the long haul rates to exceed the previously accepted bounds 
of reasonableness. Whether the commission would hold that these old 
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standards of reasonableness must yield to the claim that such rates are 
now reasonable because necessary in order to enable the rail carriers to 
earn a reasonable return upon their investment is at least doubtful. 

In order to meet truck competition, many railroads have published 
tariffs under which shippers are permitted to ship mixed carloads of 
different commodities, the carload rate being assessed for each com¬ 
modity in lieu of the less-carload rate or of charges assessed for the en¬ 
tire shipment on the basis of the rate for the highest rated commodity. 

The effect of motor vehicle competition upon the revenues of the rail¬ 
roads from passenger traffic has been similar to its effect upon their 
freight revenues. Not only have the railroads suffered losses in income 
from having a smaller number of passengers to transport, but drastic 
reductions have been made in railroad passenger rates in an effort to 
recover traffic lost to the motor vehicle and for the purpose of prevent¬ 
ing further loss of traffic. There is no doubt that in some sections re¬ 
duced rates have resulted in a substantial increase in railroad passenger 
traffic, but whether the revenues of the railroads have been increased 
thereby is another question as to which there are widely differing views. 
The passenger fare structure is, however, far less complicated than the 
railroad freight rate system and the disruptive effects of motor vehicle 
competition are more simple and direct. 
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BORDER GATEWAYS 


(MARCH 1, 1935) 


In United States 


r 

Name of station 

Calais (Milltown), Me. 
St. Croix Jc., Me. 
Woodland, Me. 

Vanceboro, Me. 

Houlton, Me. 

Ft. Fairfield, Me. 

Van Buren, Me. 

Lowelltown, Me. 
Norton Mills, Vt. 
North Derby, Vt. 
North Troy, Vt. 

North Troy, Vt. 

East Richford, Vt. 
Rich ford, Vt. 

Highgate Springs, Vt. 

East Alburgh, Vt. 


Rouses Point, N.Y. 


Malone, N.Y. 

Roosevcltown, N.Y. 

Fort Covington, N.Y. 

Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
Charlotte, N.Y. 

Niagara Falls 
(Suspension 
Bridge), N.Y. 


Buffalo (Black 
Rock), N.Y. 


Operating company 

Me.C. R.R. 

Me.C. R.R. 

Me.C. R.R. 

Me.C. R.R. 

C.P. Ry. 

C.P. Ry. 

C.P. Ry. 

B. & A. R.R. 

C. P. Ry. 

C.N. Rys. 

C.P. Ry. 

C.P. Ry. 

C.P. Ry. 

C.P. Ry. 

C.P. Ry. 

Central Vt. Ry. 

(C.N. Rys.) 

C.N. Rys. 

C. & St.L. R.R. 
(C.N. Rys.) 

Rutland Ry. 

D. &H. R.R. 


N.Y.C. Lines 

N.Y.C. Lines 

U.S. & Canada R.R. 

(C.N. Rys.) 

N.Y.C. Lines 
B.&O. R.R. 

N.Y.C. Lines (1855)J 

E. R.R. (1871)J 
L.V. R.R. (1896)1 
N.Y.C. Lines§ 

Pere Marquette Ry.§ 
N.Y.C. Lines 

D. L.&W.R.R. (1882) 

E. R.R. (1874) 

P. R.R. 


In Canada 


Name of station 

■A_ 

Operating company 

Original date 
of opening 

St. Stephen, N.B. 

C.P. Ry. 

1896-97 


Me.C. R.R. 1 

Me.C. R.R.) 

CO 

to 
CO 
v—« 

McAdam, N.B. 

1 C.P. Ry. 

1871 

j C.P. Ry. 

1889* * * § 

Debec, N.B. 

C.P. Ry. 

1870-71 

Aroostook, N.B. 

C.P. Ry. 

1876 

St. Leonard, N.B. 

Van Buren Bridge Co. 


(B.&A.R.R.) 

1915 

Megantic, Que. 

C.P. Ry. 

1889* 

Stanhope, Que. 

C.N. Rys. 

1853 

Beebe Jc., Que. 

C.P. Ry. (Q.C. Ry.) 

1870 

Mansonviile, Que. 

C.P. Ry. 

1911 

Highwater, Que. 

C.P. Ry. 

1872-73 

Highwater, Que. 

C.P. Ry. 

1872 

Abercorn, Que. 

C.P. Ry. 

1871 

St. Armand, Que. 

Central Vt. Ry. 



(C.N. Rys.) 

1864 

Noyan Jc., Que. 

C.N. Rys. 

1897 

Cantic, Que. 

C.N. Rys. 

1851 

Cantic, Que. 

C.N. Rys. 

1917 

Originally at Can¬ 

Napierville Jc. Ry. 


tic, now at La^ 
colie, Que. 

(D. & H. R.R.) 

1876 & 1907 

Huntingdon, Que. 

Cornwall, Ont. 

St.L. & A. Ry. 

(N.Y.C. Lines) 

0. & N.Y. Ry. 

1892 


(N.Y.C. Lines) 

1900 

St. Agnes, Que. 

C.N. Rys. 

1883 

Prescott, Ont. 
Cobourg, Ont. 

C.P. Ry. 

C.N. Rys. 

C.N. RysJ: 

Wabash Ry4^ 

Canada So. Ry. 

1861f 

1907 

1856 

1898 

1883 

Niagara Falls, Ont. - 

(N.Y.C. Lines )§ 


Pere Marquette Ry.§ 

1903-4 


C.N. Rys. 

Canada So. Ry. 

1873 

1873 

1898 

1913 

Fort Erie (Bridge- 

(N.Y.C. Lines) 

burg), Ont. 

Wabash Ry. 

P. R.R. 


Pere Marquette Ry. 

1903-4 


* Through service across the State of Maine. M rthem 

fThe original water connection, effected in 1851-54 between the Ogdensburg or or 
Railroad (now the Rutland Railroad) and the line from Prescott to Ottawa, as ong 
been discontinued. 

X Canadian National Bridge. 

§ New York Central Bridge. 
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In United States 


In Canada 


f 

Name of station 
Ashtabula, Ohio 


Detroit, Mich. 


Port Huron, Mich. 


Operating company 

P.R.R. 

'N.Y.C. Lines (1854) 

C.P. Ry. 

G.T.W. R.R. 

(C.N. Rys.) 

Pere Marquette Ry. 
Wabash Ry. 

G.T.W. R.R. 

(C.N. Rys.) 
Various 


Name of station Operating company 

Port Burwell, Ont. C.P. Ry. 

Canada So. Ry. 

(N.Y.C. Lines) 
C.P. Ry. 

Windsor, Ont. C.N. Rys. 


Sarnia, Ont. 


Pere Marquette Ry. 
Wabash Ry. 

C.N. Rys. 


of opening 


1873 

1890 

1854 

1903-4 

1898 

1858-59 


Chicago, Ill., and Various 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sault Ste Marie, Mich. M.St.P. & S.Ste.M. 


Depot Harbor, Ont. C.N. Rys. 


M.St.P. & S.Ste.M. Sault Ste Marie, C.P. Ry. 

and D.S.S. & A. Rys. Ont. 

(C.P. Ry.) 

D.W. & P. Ry. Fort Frances, Ont. C.N. Rys. 

(C.N. Rys.) 

C.N. Rys. (Minn. Rainy River, Ont. C.N. Rys. 

& Man. R.R.) 

C.N. Rys. (Minn. Hickey, Man. C.N. Rys. 

& Man. R.R.) 

M.St.P. & S.Ste.M. Ry. r C.P. Ry. 

(C.P. Ry.) (1904) _ ! 

G.N. Ry. (1878) Emerson, Man. j . 


Ranier, Minn. 
Baudette, Minn. 
Warroad, Minn. 


Noyes, Minn. 
Pembina, N.D. 


Neche, N.D. 
Walhalla, N.D. 

St.John, N.D. 
Northgate, N.D. 
Portal, N.D. 

Sweetgrass, Mont. 
Gateway, Mont. 

Eastport, Idaho 

Boundary, Wash. 

Laurier, Wash. 

Danville, Wash. 
Chopaka, Wash. 
Sumas, Wash. 
Blaine, Wash. 


N.P. Ry. 


G.N. Ry. 

G.N. Ry. 

G.N. Ry. 

G.N. Ry. 

M. St.P. & S.Ste.M. 
Ry. (C.P. Ry.) 

G.N. Ry. 

G.N. Ry. 

Spokane Int. Ry. 

(C.P. Ry.) 

G.N. Ry. 

G.N. Ry. 

G.N. Ry. 

G.N. Ry. 

N. P. Ry. 

G.N. Ry. 


J Midland Ry. Co. of 
l Man. (G.N. Ry.) 
Emerson Jc., Man. Midland Ry. Co. of 


C.N. Rys. 
C.P. Ry. 


Gretna, Man. 
Haskett, Man. 

Bannerman, Man. 
Northgate, Sask. 


North Portal, Sask. C.P. Ry. 


Man. (N.P. Ry. and 
G.N. Ry.) 

C.P. Ry. 

B. S.&H.B. Ry. 

(G.N. Ry.) 

(Ditto) 

C. N. Rys. 


Coutts, Alta. C.P. Ry. 

Newgate, B.C. C.N.So. Ry. 

(G.N. Ry.) 

Kingsgate, B.C. C.P. Ry. 

Waneta, B.C. N. & Ft.S. Ry. 

(G.N. Ry.) 

Grand Forks, B.C. V.V. & E. Ry. & 


1899|| 

1887-88 


1907 


1901 


1880 


1878 


1888 

1882 

19071 

19071 

1913 

1893 

1890 

19031 
1906 & 1911 


1895 


Grand Forks, B.C. 
Similkameen, B.C. 
Huntingdon, B.C. 
White Rock, B.C. 


Nav. Co. (G.N. Ry.) I 1903-4 
(Ditto) J 

( Ditto ) 1909-10 

C.P. By. 1891 

V.V. & E. Ry. & 


Nav. Co. (G.N. Ry.) 

1 Discontinued in 1936. 
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RAILWAY INTERRELATIONS 

In this no attempt has been made to include independent steamship 
crossings of the border between rail termini at lake ports. Were this to 
be done the total number of border crossings thus shown would be con¬ 
siderably increased, as well as the showing of tonnages interchanged 
between the rail carriers of the two countries. 



APPENDIX J 


THE OWNERSHIP PROBLEM 

In this study an attempt is made to set forth as briefly as possible the 
reasons why, in the opinion of the Author, logic points to the ultimate 
ownership of the railways of Canada and the United States by their re¬ 
spective Governments. 

Axioms. 

1. Railways, necessary in the public interest, must be continued in serv¬ 
ice and improved and expanded as occasion requires, regardless of 
their earning power. Consolidation of the strong and weak, therefore, 
is necessary in order that some regions may not unduly prosper while 
others languish through inadequate or broken-down means of com¬ 
munication. 

2. Needed new capital for the retention, improvement, and expansion of 
railways can come from one or the other of two sources—the public 
or the private purse. 

3. New capital from private sources for such purposes is only available 
when there is a reasonable prospect of a fair return. 

4. Sound financing of such new capital under private ownership, in the 
absence of government guaranties, calls for a capital structure in 
which an amply proportioned cushion of equities—common and pre¬ 
ferred stocks shall be provided for the absorption of shocks in evil 
times, thus guarding against the dangers of bankruptcy. 

From these obvious truths the inference is to be drawn that for the 
continued private ownership of railways regional consolidations must 
be brought about, needed new capital must be attracted to them on the 
expectation of a fair return, and the financing of their needs must be 
effected in large part through the sale of equities. It remains, then, to 
inquire if the past and present situation is such as to encourage the be¬ 
lief in the minds of private investors that these conditions will be met in 

the future, so that recourse to the alternate source of capital—the Gov¬ 
ernment—may be avoided. 

Consolidations. 

In Canada consolidations in large part already have been brought 
about, so that the earnings of the more prosperous portions of the two 
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principal systems are of aid in the support of lines serving the leaner 
territories. 

In the United States, however, little or no progress has been made in 
this regard since the passage of the Transportation Act of 1920 that 
provided (a) for the recapture of the surplus earnings of the stronger 
roads for the benefit of the weak ones, and (6) for the consolidation of 
the railways of the country into regional systems. Attempts in the 
former direction have failed completely, and in the latter direction they 
have been attended by such non-success, or reprehensible practices dis¬ 
closed of late in the public press, that there is little to be hoped for in 
this in the future under private ownership. In the meantime, there are 
such startling contrasts as railroads in the Pocahontas coal region of 
the East enjoying comparatively rich returns, while railroads of exten¬ 
sive mileage in the sparsely settled but agriculturally important North¬ 
west are bankrupt, and in at least one instance, threatening to go out 
of business, to the dismay of its employees and the public it serves. 

Capital needs. 

That new capital is required for the improvement and expansion of 
our railways goes without saying. Grade reductions, multiple tracking, 
straightened alignment, modernized terminals, safety devices, changes 
of motive power, new extensions, more attractive and more efficient 
equipment, and a host of other things call for vast expenditures, es¬ 
pecially that competitive means of transportation may be met on their 
own ground. Without new money railways indeed would be a dying in¬ 
dustry. If not obtainable from the private investor, recourse must be 
had to the public purse. 

Prospects of a fair return. 

Looking backward, it is evident that railway net operating income on 
the average has been steadily decreasing since 1916. Freight and pas¬ 
senger rates, in response to public demands—from the businessman, 
manufacturer, farmer, traveler, and in fact everyone using the railway 
—not only have fallen in the past, but they show every prospect of so 
continuing in the future. Moreover, the railways themselves, in certain 
instances, in their effort to meet motor truck competition, are joining 
with their rival in the adoption of a joint sendee in which they are 
fixing their rates on a cost basis instead of the higher ad valorem basis 
that has been in vogue since earliest days. Conversely, the railway costs 
of doing business have risen. Salaries and wages, directly and indirect y, 
have gone up and are ever mounting as a result of negotiations or egis 
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lative enactments. Prices of materials are increasing more than is nor¬ 
mal because the poor credit of the railways makes them “poor shop¬ 
pers.” Taxes, as we all know, become more and more burdensome. Pub¬ 
lic convenience and necessity dictate the inauguration or retention of 
services which do not pay their way, as they do the building and opera¬ 
tion of new stations and other facilities yielding an inadequate income 
or, in fact, adding to the costs of operation. Then the expenditure of 
money on a large scale for grade-crossing eliminations and other meas¬ 
ures for safety brings little or no monetary reward. 

Between these two tendencies—falling revenues and rising costs— 
the net income available for a return on the investment has melted away, 
as evidenced in the United States by its decrease of some 50 per cent 
since 1916 despite the pouring of new capital into the industry to the 
extent of eight billion dollars. 

Those who view the prospects of government ownership with grave 
alarm would meet this situation by government subsidies and appropria¬ 
tions to off-set losses for which the railways in all fairness should not 
be held responsible. Again, they argue that lowered rates and improved 
service will win to the railways a larger volume of traffic than hereto¬ 
fore. To the realist, there is not much to be hoped for in the way of pub¬ 
lic subsidies and appropriations, nor a substantial growth of freight 
traffic in the face of vigorous competition on land, water, and in the air 
ard the substitution of gas, oil, and electricity for coal. 

Under these circumstances, the prospects of a fair return on the ex¬ 
isting and enlarged investment in railways as a whole are exceedingly 
slim, unless the unthinkable course proposed by some should be adopted, 
namely, the unjust extinguishment of a large share of existing indebted¬ 
ness so that new money would flow in to replace the old money thus to 
be lost to educational institutions, insurance companies, savings banks, 
and the proverbial widow and orphan. 

Sound financing. 

The prospect of a fair return on new money on a comprehensive scale 
being practically ml, and in fact the present and past rate having been 
so discouraging, it is manifestly out of the question to finance the future 
capital needs of the railways as a whole through issues of stock. A few 
strong companies could do this, but by and large the needs of the pri¬ 
vately owned railways under existing conditions may only be met 
through increased indebtedness with its sure aftermath of failure such 
as we now see in the United States with more than a quarter of if* mile¬ 
age in the courts and its railway bankruptcies in 1935 increased 83 per 
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cent since 1933 in contrast with a decrease of 39 per cent in other fields 
of industry. 

Conclusion. 

With no prospect of the regional consolidation of the strong and 
weak roads in the United States under private ownership, with no prom¬ 
ise of a fair return on the new railway capital that will be required in 
the public interest, and with the inability of the privately owned rail¬ 
ways to finance their capital needs on a sound basis through the sale of 
equities, the conclusion would seem to be unavoidable, so far as the fu¬ 
ture may be read in the light of the past and present, that recourse 
must be had to government ownership, under which the railways in each 
country may be welded into a national system serving all regions ac¬ 
cording to their needs and in readiness at all times as a potent instru¬ 
ment for national defense. In this it is not so much that government 
ownership is preferable per se, but that in the long run it is unescapable 
under circumstances that repel the private investor from putting new 
money into an enterprise where he has no voice in respect of the ele¬ 
ments which so vitally affect the return to which he is entitled. 

Logic points to the ultimate assumption by businessmen, bankers, 
manufacturers, and farmers—in a word the public-at-large—of the bur¬ 
den now carried in their behalf by the private investor who is no longer 
attracted to a service in which he is denied kind words and a fair re¬ 
ward, and in which his trust in the guardians of his funds too often has 
been abused. 

Public ownership of railways, nationally consolidated, thus being 
deemed to be unescapable in the long run, it is not to be assumed that 
public operation necessarily is to follow. The device known as the pub¬ 
lic authority,” when properly constituted, has been found by experience 
to be admirably adapted to the efficient and honest direction of public 
enterprise; and cooperative railway management, too, offers promise of 
the attainment of the same end with justice to investors, employees, 
shippers, the localities served, and the country at large. There is even 
the possibility that private operation of the publicly owned property 
might be resorted to under suitable safeguards in the interest of a 

concerned. , * 

The precise way in which to meet the situation, whether by one 

these methods or some other, obviously calls for dispassionate con 
sideration now. Otherwise, the continued pursuit of our presen po i 
of laissez faire will sooner or later bring us face to face with a crisis 

which we will be totally unprepared. 
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Abercorn, Que. See Richford, Vt. 
Adamson Act, 1916, 46 
Adirondack Junction (Caughnawaga), 
Que., 85, 106 

Adirondack Mountains, 2, 12 
Alaska Railway, 25 
Albanel, explorer, 29 

Albany, N.Y., 29; New York Central, 13, 
80; Erie Canal, 35, 76; Mohawk & 
Hudson Railroad, 76, 79, 80; car ferry, 
80; Hudson River Railroad, 81; Hud¬ 
son River Bridge, 1866, 83; Erie Rail¬ 
road, 92, 151 

Alberta, Province of: cereals, 6; coal and 
oil, 7; Canadian National Railways, 137 
Albion Mines Railway, 37; see also Pic- 
tou 

Alburgh, Vt., 44, 63 

Algoma Central & Hudson’s Bay Rail¬ 
way, 270 

Algoma steel plant, 8 
Allegheny Mountains, 2, 8, 28, 30, 31, 36, 
76 

Allegheny River, 9, 12, 14 
Allen, Horatio, 36 

American Yukon Navigation Company, 26 
Angus, Richard B., 128, 129, 134 
Annexation move in Manitoba and Brit¬ 
ish Columbia, 123 
Anthony, F. D., 170 
Appalachian Mountains, 2, 4, 9 
Aroostook, N.B.-Fort Fairfield, Me., 
gateway, 64; Canadian Pacific Railway 
cross-border mileage, 72; tonnage in¬ 
terchange, 1938, 73 
Aroostook County, Me., 64, 67, 70 
Aroostook River Railroad, 64, 66, 271 
Aroostook Valley Railroad, 64, 271 
Ashtabula (Harbor), O.-Port Burwell, 
Ont., gateway, 14; car ferry, 98, 116, 
168; Canadian Pacific Railway, 114, 
118; tonnage, 1929 to 1934, 116; mile¬ 
age, 117; tonnage, 1933, 118 
Atlantic & Northwest Railway, 64 
Atlantic & St. Lawrence Railroad, Me, 
58, 270 

Atlantic seaboard, 2, 8, 10, 13, 16, 30, 46, 
123 

Ballston Spa, N.Y., 90 

Baltimore, Md.: manufacturing, 7; sea¬ 


port, 8, 12, 34, 36, 42, 45, 76; settle¬ 
ment, 29; roads, 33, 34; early canal and 
railway route to Ohio country, 76, 77; 
connection with Canadian railways, 93 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad: pioneer route, 
9; Canadian connections, 13, Canadian 
National Railways, Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 93; steamboat and car ferry, 
14, 93, 107; Ohio River, 1852, 34, 197; 
successor to Tom Thumb, 1831, 36; 
competition, 42, 196, 201; horses and 
sail, 1830, 93; Chicago, 1874, 93; Lake 
Ontario, 93; Buffalo, 93; history, 93- 
94; Great Lakes Gateways tonnage, 
1933 and 1934, 94; operated mileage, 
Great Lakes and Central Eastern re¬ 
gions, 120; rates, 200 
Bangor, Me., 59 

Bangor & Aroostook Railroad: Canadian 
National Railways, 11, 70, 175; mileage 
in Canada, 20, 146; history, 69-70; 
chartered, 1891, 70; Northeastern Gate¬ 
ways and cross-border mileages, 72, 
268; tonnage, 1933, 73; operated mile¬ 
age in New England, 74. See also Eu¬ 
ropean & North American Railway; 
St. Leonard, N.B.-Van Buren, Me., 
gateway; Van Buren Bridge 
Bangor & Piscataquis Canal and Rail¬ 
road, 65 

Bank of Montreal, 128 
Bannerman, Man.-St. John, N.D., gate¬ 
way: Great Northern Railway, 17, 130; 
cross-border mileage, 141; tonnage, 
1933, 142 
Baring, Me., 67 
Barlow, Dr. Samuel B., 123 
Barnes, John S., 128 
Barton, Vt., 62 
Batavia, N.Y., 81 

Baudette, Minn.-Rainy River, Ont., gate¬ 
way: Canadian Northern Railway, 138; 
Canadian National tonnage, 1929-34, 
189, 142; cross-border mileage, 141 
Bay of Fundy, 10 
Beauharnois, Que., 86 
Beaver, Man., 125 

Beebe Junction, Que. See North Derby, 
V t, 

Beecher Falls, Vt., 43, 67 
Belfast, Me., 49, 68 
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Bellows Falls, Vt., 52 
Belt Railroad of Chicago, 271 
Bering, explorer, 31 
Berthold, N.D., 130, 138 
Best Friend of Charleston, 1830, 36 
Bibliography, 235 
Binghamton, N.Y., 92 
Bismarck, N.D., 124 
Black Rock, N.Y. See Buffalo, N.Y. 
Blaine, Wash-White Rock, B.C., gate¬ 
way: Great Northern Railway, 18, 131; 
cross-border mileage, 141; tonnage, 
1933, 142 

Blue Ridge Mountains, 2 
Board of Railway Commissioners for 
Canada, 46, 197, 233; rates, 199, 205; 
proposed treaty, 1911, 205-206, text, 
247 

Bond, movements in, 39, 153, 156-158, 
202, 256-257; drawback on foreign mer¬ 
chandise, 156 

Bonnycastle, Sir Richard, 123 
Boone, Daniel, 30, 32 
Border, the (International Boundary): 
physical characteristics, 4-6, 48, 77-79, 
145; largest cities in both countries 
concentrated at, 22, 226; disputes, see 
under Maine; Oregon; New Bruns¬ 
wick. See also Customs; Cross-border 
operations; Cross-border hindrances; 
Cross-border inspections and move¬ 
ments in bond 

Border gateways, list of, 276 
Border restrictions, 256-259 (see Bond, 
movements in); freight not in bond, 
257-258; passengers and baggage, 258; 
mail, 258. See also Customs; Cross- 
border operations; Cross-border hin¬ 
drances; Cross-border inspections and 
movements in bond 

Boston, Mass.: manufacturing, 7; Cana¬ 
dian connections, 12, 13, 19, 39, 45, 48, 
49, 51, 54, 57, 65, 67, 77, 79, 95, 162; 
settlement, 29; access to Ohio-Missis- 
sippi rivers basin, 35; access to western 
truffle, 42, 76, 82, 104, 107; rates, 200 
Boston & Albany Railroad, 1841, 56, 82, 
83, 160 

Boston & Lowell Railroad, 1835, 37, 50, 
65 

Boston & Maine Railroad, 52, 85; Cana¬ 
dian Pacific Railway, trackage rights, 
11, 22, 41, 62; operated mileage in New 
England, 74 


Boundary, Wash.-Waneta, B.C., gate¬ 
way: Great Northern Railway, 131 ; 
cross-border mileage, 141; tonnage, 142 
Brandon, Man., 17, 43, 125 
Brandon, Saskatchewan & Hudson’s Bay 
Railway, 20, 130, 268; tonnage through 
Northwestern gateways, 1933, 132 
Brebeuf, explorer, 29 
Bridgeburg, Ont. See Buffalo, N.Y. 
Bridges, 159-175. See also Cornwall 
Bridge; International Bridge; Niagara 
Gorge Bridges; Sault Ste Marie Bridge; 
Van Buren Bridge; Victoria Bridge 
British-Chinese War, 1850, 39 
British Columbia, 6, 7, 18, 41, 133; move 
for annexation to the United States, 
123 

British Columbia Electric Railway, 127 
British Columbia Yukon Railway, 25 
British Yukon Navigation Co., Ltd., 25 
British Yukon Railway, 25 
Brockville, Ont., 84, 105 
Brookmere, B.C., 131 
Brosseau Junction, Que., 106 
Brule, explorer, 28 
Brunei, “battle of the gauges,” 151 
Buck, Leffert L., 161 
Buffalo, N.Y.: manufacturing, 7; milling 
and steel center, 13; Ohio-Mississippi 
rivers traffic, 14; Erie Canal, 35, 76; 
water carriers, 40; Wabash Railway, 
44; Pere Marquette Railway, 45; early 
links in New York Central Lines, 79- 
81; steamboat lines, 81-82; traffic cen¬ 
ter, 84; Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad, 97; Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 98 

Buffalo (Black Rock), N.Y.-Fort Erie 
( Bridgeburg ), Ont., gateway, 13, 42, 
83; New York Central Lines, 87, 117, 
118; Erie Railroad, 94, 95, 117; Dela¬ 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Rail¬ 
road, 97, 117; Pennsylvania Railroad, 
98, 117, 146; Wabash Railway, 99, 101, 
108, 117, 118; Grand Trunk Railway, 
107, 108; Canadian National Railways, 
112, 117, 118; Toronto, Hamilton & 
Buffalo Railway, 116; tonnage ex¬ 
changed, 1933, 119; customs and cross- 
border operations, 155. See also Inter¬ 
national Bridge 

Buffalo & Lake Huron Railroad, 107 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Rail¬ 
road, 93, 107 
Burleigh, Albert A., 70 
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Burlington, Vt., 52, 53, 54-, 90 
Butler Brothers Construction Company, 
173 

Bytown (also By-Town and Ottawa), 
Ont., 50 

Bytown (By-Town) & Prescott Railway, 
51. See also St. Lawrence & Ottawa 
Railway 

Cairo, III., 14, 83 

Calais (Milltown Junction), Me.-St. Ste¬ 
phen, N.B., gate-way: Maine Central- 
Canadian Pacific, 10, 39, 44, 65, 67-68, 
69, 72 

Calais & Baring Railway, 67 
Calais Railway, 67 
Calgary, 144 

California, 113; oil, 7; gold discovered, 39 
Callander, Ont., 133 
Callaway, Samuel R., 232 
Camden & Amboy Railroad, John Bull, 
37 

Campbellton, N.B., 70, 175 
Canada, Dominion of: grain, 6, 15, 16, 20, 
213 ff.; natural resources, 7; manufac¬ 
turing centers, 7, 8; population, 21; loss 
of preference in British markets, 88; 
desire for share of western traffic, 35, 
42, 48, 77, 93, 196; Confederation, 1867, 
41, 104, 113, 227; promise of transcon¬ 
tinental railway, 41, 133; railway con¬ 
trol and ownership, 46, 47, 109, 111, 
124, 138, 193, 195; railways for national 
defense and political unity, 67, 69, 104, 
113, 124, 227; Grand Trunk offer to 
build to Pacific Coast, 110; investment 
in railways, 133, 208; Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 184. See also Canadian Na¬ 
tional Railways; Canada, Upper and 
Lower 

Canada, Upper and Lower (Ontario and 
Quebec), 31, 38, 39, 49, 50, 51, 67, 104 
Canada Atlantic Railway, 12, 54, 108, 159 
Canada Atlantic Transit Company, 108, 
271, 277 

Canada Junction, Ont., 91 
Canada Southern Railway: Michigan Cen¬ 
tral-New York Central, 13, 20, 41, 42, 
83, 86, 108, 167, 172, 268; tonnage 
through Great Lakes Gateways, 1933, 
88 

Canadian Classification Territory. See 
Classification Territories 
Canadian Freight Association Territories, 
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Eastern and Western Canada. See 
Classification Territories 
Canadian National Railways: control of 
Central Vermont, II, 20, 54-57, 60; 
Portland, Me., line, 11, 54; Bangor and 
Aroostook connection, 11, 70, 175; car 
ferries, 12, 15, 93, 174; Rutland Rail¬ 
road, 12, 53; bridge crossings, 13, 153, 
162, 167; St. Clair tunnel, 15, 105, 112, 
117, 118; Minnesota cross-traffic, 19, 
140, 143; merger and incorporation, 
1918-23, 46, 110, 211, 228; history, 54- 
61, 104-113, 136-140; access to United 
States ports, 60; depression, 87, 111, 
140; Pennsylvania Railroad, 98; trans¬ 
continental system, 123, two Canadian 
transcontinental lines, 19, 110, trans¬ 
continental rating in United States, 
111; Northern Pacific, 127; Great 
Northern, 130, 138; development in Ca¬ 
nadian Northwest, 136; railway mile¬ 
age, Canada, 145, 146; freight and traf¬ 
fic policy as result of government aid, 
211-212; Wabash Railway, 269. See 
also Depot Harbor steamship line 

Gateways: Northeastern, 54-61, maps, 
55, 71; Central Vermont, 67; cross-bor¬ 
der tonnage, 61, 71, 78; cross-border 
mileage, 72, 74; Great Lakes, 104, 118; 
tonnages, 95, 96, 97, 111, 112, 118; op¬ 
erated mileage, 20, 106, 109, 120, 147, 
148; cross-border mileage, 117, 270; 
Northwestern, 136-140; tonnage, 189, 
142; cross-border mileage, 141, 143. See 
also Gateways by name (list on p. 276) 
Canadian Northern Railway: border- 
crossings, 44; Duluth, Chicago, 44; 
Vancouver, 45, 110, 228; Canadian Na¬ 
tional Railways, 1928, 46, 110-111, 228; 
development of the Canadian North¬ 
west, 110, 186; Northern Pacific & 
Manitoba Railway, 125, 137; mileage in 
United States territory, 138; govern¬ 
ment aid, 207; Canadian mileage, 211 
Canadian Pacifie-British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Services, 272 
Canadian Pacific Car & Passenger Trans¬ 
fer Co., Ltd., 269, 272 
Canadian Pacific Railway: Maine Central 
Railroad, 10, 64; bridge crossings, 18, 
159, 168; car ferries, 14, 15, 174; use of 
tunnel, Detroit River, 15, 174; con¬ 
trolled United States lines and track¬ 
age rights, 16, 17, 43, 45, 65, 68, 114, 
135, 271; Maine, cross-traffic, 19, 43, 46, 
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56, 63 (map), 65, 70, 71, 73, 113, 140, 
143, electric line, 22, 46, 74, 148; com¬ 
petition, 42, 44, 70, 110, 135, 137; com¬ 
pleted to Pacific, 1886, 42, 132, 135, 227; 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Saiilt Ste Ma¬ 
rie, and Duluth, South Shore & Atlan¬ 
tic railways, 43, 114, 130, 135; Toronto, 
Hamilton & Buffalo Railway, 44, 114, 
116, 167, 168, 269; Chicago, 45; Wiscon¬ 
sin Central Railroad, 45, 114; Rutland 
Railroad, 53; history, 62-65, 113-116, 
132-136; New Brunswick Railway, 70; 
Ottawa & Prescott (St. Lawrence & 
Ottawa Railway), 106, 114; building 
commenced 1881 with government aid, 
113, 134, 201, 207, 208; three links 
through Great Lakes basin (two in 
United States), 114; Manitoba, attitude 
to monopoly by Canadian Pacific, 125; 
contract for western section, 1880, 134; 
mileage in Canada, 145, 146; differ¬ 
ential rates, 203, 209; Crow’s Nest Pass 
agreement, 209 

Gateways: Northeastern, 62-65, 63 

(map), tonnage, 65, 66, 71, 73; cross- 
border mileage, 72, 74, 136, United 
States, 20, 65, 135, 147, 148, Vermont, 
62, Maine, 64; Great Lakes, 113-116; 
tonnage, 115, 118, cross-border mileage, 
117; operated mileage, 120; Northwest¬ 
ern, 127, 132-136; tonnage, 136, 137, 
142; cross-border mileage, 141; oper¬ 
ated mileage, 143 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 134 
Canadian Shield. See Laurentian High¬ 
lands 

Canals, 32; New York State and Ohio, 
35-36, 76; Canadian system, 35, 38, 48; 
Pennsylvania, 36; canal tolls levied 
(and abolished) on freight carried by 
railroads, 80, 90, 160, 176; canal system 
to Ohio Valley advocated by General 
Washington, 178/,, for political unity, 
113. See also Welland Canal; Erie 
Canal; Champlain Canal; Lachine 
Canal; Rideau Canal 
Cantic, Que. See Rouses Point, N.Y. 
Cape Canso, N.S., 58 
Cape Vincent, N.Y., 40, 107, 108 
Car ferries: Ogdensburg, N.Y.-Prescott, 
Ont., 12, 40, 53, 84; Charlotte, N.Y.- 
Cobourg, Ont., 12, 93, 107, 108, 153; 
Lake Erie, 14, 18, 102; Ashtabula, O- 
Port Burwell, Ont., 14, 153; Detroit- 
St. Clair, 15, 105; Lake Ontario, 18; St. 


Lawrence River, 18, 106; Albany and 
Greenbush, 80 ; Windsor, Ont.-Detroit, 
Mich., 83, 99, 114, 153; Morristown, 
N.Y.-Brockville, Ont., 84; Pere Mar¬ 
quette Railway, Detroit River, 101; St. 
Lawrence River at Montreal, 106; Port 
Maitland-Ashtabula Harbor, 116; De¬ 
pot Harbor-Chicago and Milwaukee, 
153; Sarnia, Ont.-Port Huron, Mich., 
168; Detroit River, 171 
Caribou, Me., 42, 64, 70 
Carmichael-Smyth, Maj. Robert, 123 
Carolina Territory. See Classification Ter¬ 
ritories 

Carson, Howard A., 173 
Cartier, George, 105 
Cartier, Jacques, 27, 31, 37, 47, 226 
Cash subsidies to railways, 207. See also 
Government aid 
Castleton, Vt., 90 
Catskill Mountains, 2 
Caughnawaga. See Adirondack Junction 
Central Freight Association Territory. 

See Classification Territories 
Central Pacific-Union Pacific. See Union 
Pacific-Central Pacific 
Central Vermont Railway, controlled by 
Canadian National Railways, 11, 12, 20, 
54, 60, 270; Canadian connections, 186/,, 
41, 50; Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain 
Railroad, 52; history, 54-57; standard 
track gauge, 56; mileage, United States 
and Canada, 56; tonnage, 1988, 56-57, 
66. See also Vermont Central 
Central Vermont Transportation Co., 271 
Chaleur Bay (Baie de Chaleur), 70, 175 
Chambly Rapids, 49 
Champlain, explorer, 27, 28, 91 
Champlain Canal, SO 
Champlain & St. Lawrence Railroad, 
Dorchester (the Kitten ), 37, 38, 40, 50; 
incorporated, 49, 50; water connections, 
51, 53; Canadian National Railways, 
54, 270; opened, 1836, 65-67; Rome, 
Watertown & Ogdensburg, 84; “North 
& South Through Line,” 90; Grand 
Trunk, 91, 105, 169; track gauge, 111, 
151; Act of 1852, 155 
Charleston, S.C., 36 

Charlotte (Genesee Dock), N.Y.-Cobourg, 
Ont., gateway: car ferry, 12, 13, 93, 
107, 108, 153; Canadian National Rail¬ 
ways, 112, 117, 118; Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, 117, 118 
Chaudidre River, Que., 11 
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Chaumonot, missionary explorer, 29 
Chesapeake & Ohio system, 14 
Chesbrough, E. S., 171 
Chicago: manufacturing center, 7; focal 
traffic point, 9, 120; railway objective 
of both countries, 15, 17, 38, 42, 95; 
diversion of waters, 1C; 1850’s, 39, 40, 
77, 82, 122; Wabash Railway, 44; Cana¬ 
dian Pacific, 45, 114, 135, 144; Cana¬ 
dian National, 54, 117, 143; New York 
Central, 56, 83; Michigan Central, 81, 
160; entrepot for western traffic, 82; 
Baltimore & Ohio and Canadian rail¬ 
ways, 93; Erie Railroad, 94; Grand 
Trunk, 108, 109, 110, 124, 134; standard 
track gauge, 152; Sarnia tunnel, 169; 
effect on rates of long-and-short-haul 
clause of Interstate Commerce Act, 213 
Chicago, Detroit & (Canada) Grand 
Trunk (Junction) Railway, 105 
Chicago Great Western Railroad, 143 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul (& Pacific) 
Railroad, 45, 143 

Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, 44, 
111, 143 

Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad, 271 
Chopaka, Wash.Similkamcen, B.C ., gate¬ 
way, 131, 141, 142 
Churchill, Man., 46, 215 
Church’s Ferry, N.D., 130 
Cincinnati, 14; focal point, 9; Canadian 
interest, 38, 121; 185S, 77; New York 
Central, 83; Erie Railroad, 94, 95; 
standard gauge, 152 

Cities, largest, concentrated in both coun¬ 
tries at the border, 22, 226 
Civil War, United States, 41 
Classification Territories, 197 
Clayton, N.Y., 84 
Clermont, 1807, 33 

Cleveland, O.: manufacturing center, 7; 
^ railway center, 14 

Coal, United States and Canada, 7, 8, 14, 

16, 92, 93, 96, 97, 98, 102, 109, 123, 128, 
231 

Cobourg, Ont. See Charlotte (Genesee 
Dock), N.Y. 

Collingwood, Ont., steamboat connections 
with United States, 16, 40, 82, 107 
Colonies, trade routes in Great Lakes re¬ 
gion, 16; title to Indian lands in Ohio 
Valley, 81 

Columbia River, 6, 17, 18, 82, 118 
Columbus, O.: Cumberland Road, 34 
Concord Railroad, 18Jfi, 60 


Conneaut, O., 14, 102 
Connecticut: influence of border, 6; Cen¬ 
tral Vermont Railroad, 57 
Connecticut & Passumpsic Rivers Rail¬ 
road, 270, 271; convention, 1836, 49, 62 
Connecticut River, 5; watershed, 11, 13; 

Montreal to New York route, 51 
Cooke, Jay, 125 
Cookshire Junction, Que., 43 
Cooper’s loadings, 161, 164, 167, 168, 170, 
175 

Copper, 7, 16, 39 

Cordilleran series of mountain ranges, 2 
Corn laws repealed, I 846 , 38 
Cornwall, Ont.-Rooseveltoum ( Nyando ), 
N.Y., gateway: New York Central, 12, 
86; tonnage, 87; mileage, 117, 118 
Cornwall Bridge, 170-171 
Correspondence, contributors to, 244 
Cost of railway service per capita. United 
States and Canada, 192-193 
Cotton, 6 

Coutts, Alta.-Sweetgrass, Mont., gate¬ 
way: Canadian Pacific-Great Northern, 
17, 43, 130, 132, 136, 137, 141, 142 
Cram, Franklin W., 70 
Crimean War, 39 

Cross-border hindrances due to the tariff 
and currency exchange situation, 265, 
267 

Cross-border holdings of American and 
Canadian Railways, 1933, 268 
Cross-border inspections and movements 
in bond, 156-158 

Cross-border operations, 156; customs: 
fuel, repair materials, equipment, 155, 
256-259 

Cross-border railways of United States 
and Canada. See Maps 
Cross-border tonnages, 163-155 
Crow’s Nest Pass agreement, June 89, 
1897, 209, 210 

Crow’s Nest Southern Railway, 20, 131, 
132, 268 

Cumberland Gap, 30, 31 
Cumberland Mountains, 2 
Cumberland Road, 34, 76. See also Na¬ 
tional Turnpike 

Curlew, Waeh.-Midway, B.C., gateway: 
Great Northern, 18, 43, 131, 141, 142; 
discontinued, 1935, 18, 131 
Currency exchange, 281, 265 
Curzon Junction, B.C., 17 
Customs: cross-border operations, 155, 
256-259; border inspections, 158; pas- 
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sengers, 158. See also Bond, movements 
in 

Cuyahoga River, 14 

Cyr Brothers, Waterville, Me., 175 

Danville, Wash. See Grand Forks, B.C. 
Dawson, the Yukon, 25 
Debee, N.B. See Houlton, Me. 

De Fuca, Juan, explorer, 31 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., 89; Stour¬ 
bridge Lion, 1829, 36 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad: Napier- 
ville Junction Railway, 12, 45, 91, 92; 
operated mileage in Canada, 20, 146; 
first through-line by water, stage, and 
rail, United States to Canada, 42, 82, 
89-91; Rouses Point gateway, 73, 106; 
history, 89-93; first steam locomotive 
in North America, 89; track gauge, 92; 
cross-border tonnage, 1933, 92; oper¬ 
ated mileage in Great Lakes and Cen¬ 
tral Eastern regions, 120, 146, 268 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail¬ 
road, 97; tonnage through Buffalo gate¬ 
way, 1934, 97; track gauge, 152; Buf¬ 
falo gateway, 167 
Delaware River, 8, 9, 28, 34, 35 
Delson Junction, Que., 91 
Delta, Man., 125 

Depot Harbor, Ont.-Chicago, 111.-Mil¬ 
waukee, Wit,, gateway: Canadian Na¬ 
tional steamship line, 15, 18, 54, 108, 
117, 118, 153; tonnage, 1929-34, 112 
Des Plaines River, 16 
Detroit, Mich.: manufacturing center, 7; 

Canadian interest, 38 
Detroit, Mich.-Windsor, Ont., gateway 
(Detroit-St. Clair Frontier), 14, 19, 81, 
83; Pere Marquette, car ferry, 15, 101, 
102, 117, 118; New York Central tun¬ 
nel, 15, 82, 83, 86, 87, 117, 118, 174; car 
ferries and steamers, 15, 99, 153; Cana¬ 
dian Pacific Railway, 43, 113, 114, 115, 
117, 118; Great Western, 81, 107, 160; 
Michigan Central-Canadian Southern, 
83, 153, 172-174; Wabash Railway, 101, 
117, 118; Canadian National Railways, 
105, 111, 112, 113, 117, 118, 143; Grand 
Trunk, 107-109; tonnage interchanged, 
119; east-and-west, north-and-south 
movements, 121 

Detroit Bridge & Iron Works, 165 
Detroit & Milwaukee Railroad, 108 
Detroit River: St. Lawrence Waterway, 
10 


Detroit River Tunnel, 20, 114, 171-174 
269 

Detroit Terminal Railroad Co., 271 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line Railroad, 
109, 271 

Dewitt Clinton, 1831, 37 
Dominion Bridge Co., Inc., 165, 175 
Dorchester, 1836, 37, 40 
Drawback on foreign merchandise. See 
Bond, movement in 

Duluth, Minn.: port on St. Lawrence 
Waterway, 9, 16; Canadian Northern- 
Canadian National, 44, 110, 143; Chi¬ 
cago & Northwestern Railroad, 111; 
railroads, 1870, 123 

Duluth, Rainy Lake & Winnipeg Rail¬ 
way, 270 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway: 
Canadian Pacific Railway, operated 
mileage, 22, 43, 114, 271; tonnage, 115, 
135, 168 

Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific Railway, 110, 
138, 270 

Dunkirk, N.Y.: Erie Railroad, 14, 40, 80, 
94, 151 

Eagle Bridge, N.Y., 51 
East Alburgh, Vt.-Noyan Junction, Que., 
gateway: Canadian National Railways, 
44, 53, 54, 56, 59, 61, 72, 73, 92 
Eastern British Columbia Railway, 270 
Eastern Townships, Canada, 58, 104 
Eastport, Idaho-Kingsgate, B.C., gate¬ 
way: Spokane International Railway, 
17, 45; Canadian Pacific, 136, 137, 141, 
142 

Eastport, Me., 67 

East Richford, Vt.-Highwater, Que., 
gateway: Canadian Pacific, 72, 73 
Edmonton, Alta., 144 
Edmundston, N.B., 65 
Elgin, Governor General Lord, 51 
EUet, Charles, 160 

Emergency Transportation Act, 1933, 47 
Emerson, Man.-Noyes, Minn., gateway: 
Midland Railway, 17, 130; Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 134, 135, 136, 137, 141, 
142; Great Northern, 146 
Emerson Junction, Man.-Pembina, N.D., 
gateway: Northern Pacific, 125, 126, 
127, 128, 130, 141, 142 
England, repeal of corn laws, and favor¬ 
ing attitude toward British shipping, 
38; early proposal for a shortened 
ocean voyage to, 58, 64 
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Erdman Act, 1913, 46 
Erie, Pa., 14 

Erie Canal, 1825, 13, 35, 76, 159; advan¬ 
tage to New York, 36; competition, 42, 
48, 104; opened, 1825, 79; canal tolls 
imposed on railroad freight, 80. See 
also Canals 

Erie & Ontario Railway, 37 
Erie Railroad: a pioneer route, 9; gate¬ 
ways, 13; Dunkirk, 1851, 40, 80, 94, 
197; track gauges, 59, 92, 94, 95, 151; 
connections with West and Pennsyl¬ 
vania coal, 1869, 92, 196; chartered, 
1880’s, 94; Chicago, 1887, 94; Cincin¬ 
nati and St. Louis, 1865, 94; Buffalo, 
1863, 94; Suspension Bridge, 1871, 95, 
162; tonnage through Great Lakes 
gateways, 95-96; cross-border mileage, 
117; operated mileage in Great Lakes 
and Central Eastern regions, 120; In¬ 
ternational Bridge, 167; rates, 201 
Erieau, Ont., 102 
Essex Junction, Vt., 54 
Essex Terminal Railway, 83, 114, 270 
European & North American Railway, 
1871, 41, 64, 67, 69, 70; gauge, 68 
Evans, Oliver, 36 
Everett, Wash., 129, 131 
Exploration and discovery, 27-33, 226 

Fairbairn, Henry, 58 
Fairport, O., 14, 93 

Falls of St. Anthony, 29, 122, 123, 124 
Farnham, Que., 41, 62 
Featherstonhaugh, George W., 79 
Femie, B.C., 17, 43, 181 
Fillmore, President, 51 
Fitch, John, 33 
Fitchburg Railroad, 85 
Five (Six) Nations, Indian group in New 
York State, 28 

Fort Covington, N.Y.-St. Agnes, Que., 
gateway: Canadian National Railway, 
12, 106, 112, 117, 118; Grand Trunk, 85, 
108 

Fort Erie (Bridgeburg), Ont. See Buf¬ 
falo, N.Y. 

Fort Fairfield, Me. See Aroostook, N.B. 
Fort Frances, Ont.-Ranier, Minn., gate¬ 
way: Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific Rail¬ 
way, 110, 138; Canadian National Rail¬ 
ways, .189, 141, 142 

Fort Garry (Winnipeg), Man., 122, 124 
Fort Gratiot, Mich., 109 


Fortierville, Que., 92 
Fort Snelling, arrival of the steamboat, 
1823, 33, 122 

Fort William, Ont., 16, 44, 133 
Fox River, 16, 29 

Freight traffic: nature of, 61, 88, 92, 94, 
96, 97, 98, 101, 102, 112, 127, 132, 182- 
183, 185; volume, 153-155, 178-179; 
value, 184. See also Tonnages 
French-Iroquois warfare, effect on west¬ 
ward migration, 28 

French possessions in North America 
ceded to England after Seven Years’ 
War, 30 

Fulton, Robert, Clermont, 33 
Furs, 7 

Galt, Alexander T., 58, 232 
Gasp6 Peninsula, 2 

Gateway, Mont.-Newgate, B.C., gateway: 

Great Northern, 17, 131, 141, 142 
Gateways, Canada and United States: 
Great Lakes, 13, 76-121, 228; North¬ 
eastern Region, 48-75, 121, 228; North¬ 
western, 122-144, 228; summary, 276. 
See also Gateways by name (see list 
on p. 276) 

Gauge, track: (Stephenson or standard, 
4' 8Vfc") American railroads, 62, 56, 69; 
(broad or provincial, Poor’s gauge, 5' 
6") Canadian roads, 52, 56, 59, effect 
on competition, 111, 195, change to 4' 
8%", 52, 56, 113; third rail, 52, 81, 111, 
113; reasons advanced for retaining 
different gauges, 69; Erie Railroad (6' 
0"), 69, 92, 94; Maine Central (5' 6"), 
68; Great Western (5' 6"), 81, 111; his¬ 
tory, 151-162 

Genesee Dock. See Charlotte, N.Y. 
Genesee River, 12 

Georgian Bay, 15, 28, 40, 41, 82, 107, 133 
Gibson, William, 165 
Glencoe, Ont., 108 
Goderich, Ont., 15, 107 
Gold discovered in California, 89 
Government aid to railroads, 134, 206- 
209, 211, 230; Canadian policy, 104, 210 
Government ownership and control, 47, 
210-212, 233; axioms, 279; consolida¬ 
tion, 279; study of, 279-282; capital 
needs, 280; prospects of fair return, 
280; sound financing, 281; public own¬ 
ership, but not public operation, “pub¬ 
lic authority,” 282 
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Grafton, N.D., 125, 130 

Grain and cereals, 6, 15, 16, 39, 53, 209; 

Canadian wheat, 213 fit. 

Grand Central Terminal, electrification, 
172 

Grand Falls, N.B., hydroelectric plant, 
175 

Grand Forks, B.C.-Laurier, Wash-Dan- 
ville, Wash., gateway : Great Northern, 
18, 43, 131, 141, 142 
Grand Forks, N.D., 130 
Grand Haven, Mich., 109 
“Grand Pass” between Lake Champlain 
and the Hudson River Valley, 11 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, 110, 136, 
138, 228 

Grand Trunk Railway: Chicago to Mont¬ 
real, 39—10, 42, 124, 227; Detroit, 41; 
competition for western traffic, 42, 44, 
107-108, 196; Great Western, 42, 83, 
107, 110, 167, 172; Rutland Railroad, 
44, 53; Wabash Railway, 44, 99; reaches 
Pacific, 45, 110, 138, 228; Canadian Na¬ 
tional Railways, 46, 110, 211, 228; Up¬ 
per Canada, 1857, 51; Vermont Cen¬ 
tral, 54; Canada Atlantic Railway, 54; 
1904 plans for expansion in New Eng¬ 
land, 57; St. Lawrence & Atlantic 
Railway, and Atlantic & St. Lawrence, 
58; track gauge, 59, 68, 81, 113, 152; 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 62, 106, 110; 
New York Central, 84, 85; Champlain 
& St. Lawrence, 91, 105; started, 1852- 
54, 104, 113; Montreal & Champlain 
Junction Railway, 106; Northern Rail¬ 
way of Canada, 107; gateways, 107, 
108; Ontario, Lower Peninsula, 108, 
110; Detroit & Toledo Shore Line Rail¬ 
road, 109; operated mileage in United 
States, 109; rate war, 197, 199, 200, 201; 
government aid, 207; Intercolonial 
Railway, 210. See also Niagara Gorge; 
Victoria and International bridges; 
and Sarnia Tunnel 

Grand Trunk Western Railroad, 109, 270 
Grant, President, 67 
Gray, Capt. Robert, 32 
Great Falls, Mont., 131 
Great Northern Railway, 123; border 
crossings, 17, 18, 19, 131, 132, 228; Mid¬ 
land Railway of Manitoba, 17, 20, 125, 
126, 128; operated mileage beyond the 
border, 20; completed to Pacific, 1893, 
43, 135, 227; Vancouver, Victoria & 
Eastern Railway, 126; history, 128-132; 


tonnage through northwestern gate¬ 
ways, 1933, 132, 142; Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 134, 137; Canadian National 
Railways, 138; Northwestern gateways 
and cross-border mileage, 1935, 141 , 
268; railway mileage operated in 
Northwestern region, 143, in Canada, 
126, 146 

Great Smoky Mountains, 2 
Great Western Railroad, 81 
Great Western Railway: Lower Ontario 
Peninsula, 1855, 39, 107, 108, 160 , 171, 
227; Grand Trunk, 42, 83, 107, 110, 
167; track gauge and third rail, 81, 111, 
152; United States connections, 82; 
connecting link for New York and 
Michigan, 82; boat connections, 108; 
Niagara Bridge, 160; International 
Bridge, 165-166; New York Central, 
171-172; rates, 197 
Green Bay, 16, 28, 29 
Greenbush, N.Y., 80, 81 
Green Mountains, 2 

Gretna, Man.-Neche, N.D., gateway: Ca¬ 
nadian Pacific Railway-Great North¬ 
ern, 17, 130, 132, 135, 141, 142 
Groseilliers, explorer, 29 
Gzowski, C. S., 166 

Halifax, N.S.: seaport, 8, 60; Intercolo¬ 
nial Railway, 41, 69, 138, 210; Western 
traffic, 42, 76; plans for intercolonial 
route, 57, 58, 104, 105, 123; Canadian 
Pacific Railway steamship connection, 
59, 63 

Hamburg, S.C., 36 

Hamilton, Ont., 8, 13, 107, 108, 116, 121 
Harlaka Junction, Que., 68 
Hartney, Man., 125 

Haskett, Man.-Walhalla, N.D., gateway: 

Great Northern, 17, 130, 141, 142 
Hays, Charles M., 57, 138, 232 
Hearne, explorer, 31 
Henday, explorer, 31 
Hennepin, Father, explorer, 29 
Hepburn Amendment, 46 
Hereford Railway, 67 
Herkimer, N.Y., 85 

Hickey, Man.-Warroad, Minn., gateway: 
Canadian Northern, 138, 139; Canadian 
National Railways, 141, 142 
Highgate Springs, Vt.-St. Armand, Que., 
gateway: Central Vermont Railway, 12, 
54, 56, 57; Canadian National Rail¬ 
ways, 59, 61, 72, 73 
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Highwater, Que. See East Richford, Vt.; 
North Troy, Vt. 

Highway competition, New York State, 
with early railroads, 80 
Hill, James J., 128, 129, 134, 135, 232 
Hincks, Francis, 105 
Hobson, Joseph, 161, 165, 169 
Hodges, James, 163 
Hoff, Olaf, 173 
Holyhead, Wales, 58 

Houlton, Me.-Debec, N.B., gateway: Ca¬ 
nadian Pacific Railway, 10, 41, 64, 70, 
72, 73 

Houlton Branch Railroad, 64-65, 271 
Howe, Joseph, 58, 105, 232 
Hudson, explorer, 28 
Hudson Bay, 2, 4, 6, 16, 17, 28, 31, 122 
Hudson Bay Railway, 46 
Hudson’s Bay Company, 122, 128 
Hudson River, 2, 12; settlement, 8; Cana¬ 
dian connections by rail and water, 11, 
13, 51, 53; exploration, 28; Clermont, 
33; battle of the waterways, 35; canal 
system, 76; car ferry and bridge, 80, 83 
Hudson River Railroad, 51 
Huntingdon, B.C.-Sumas, IFtwA., gate¬ 
way: Northern Pacific, 126, 127; Cana¬ 
dian Pacific Railway, 136, 137, 141, 142 
Huntingdon, Que.-Malone, N.Y., gate¬ 
way: New York Central, 12, 85, 86, 87, 
117, 118 

Iberville Junction, Que., 44, 63, 54 
Ibsen, Hans, 168 
Idaho, 6, 7, 18 

Illinois: influence of border, 6, 121; coal, 
7; Cumberland Road, 34; Northern 
Cross Railroad, 99; Canadian National 
Railways, 105; Grand Trunk, 109; 
1850’s, 122 

Illinois River, diversion of waters, 16 
Income. See Investment and Income, 
comparative 

Indian Mutiny, India, 89 
Indiana: border influence, 6, 121; Cum¬ 
berland Road, 34; Canadian National 
RaUways, 105; Grand Trunk, 109 
Indians, 16, 80, 31, 32, 76, 122 
Intercolonial Railway. 41, 46, 109, 110, 
188, 207, 210 

International Boundary. See Border 
International Bridge, 42, 88, 94, 98, 102, 
116, 155, 168, 172; history, 165-167 
International Bridge Co., 269, 270 


International Commerce Commission, pro¬ 
posed, 205-206, 233, 247 
International Falls, Minn., 126 
International New Brunswick Railway, 
70 

International Railway Company of 
Maine, 64, 271 

Interstate Commerce Act, 1887, 43, 46, 
204; amendments, 1906, 1910, 1920, 
1933, and 1935, 196-197; long-and- 
short-haul clause, 204, 213, 262 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 176, 
197, 199, 233, 260; proposed treaty, 
1911, 205-206, text, 247 
Investment and Income, comparative, 
176-194 

Investment: American railways, 176, 177, 
229; per mile, 177; Canadian railways, 
177, 229; per mile, 177; withdrawal of 
private, 225, 232, 282 
Iowa: border influence, 6; coal, 7 
Ireland: famine, 89; proposed shorter 
route to England, 58 
Iron and steel, 7, 8, 16, 89, 123 
Ironsides, 1832, 37 

Iroquois-French warfare, effect of, on 
westward migration, 28 
Iroquois Tribes. See Five (Six) Nations 

James, Captain, 46 

James Bay, 29, 46 

Jarvis, John B., 36 

Jogues, Father, 29 

John Bull, 1831, 37 

Joint Traffic Association, 1896, 204 

Joliet, explorer, 29 

Juan de Fuca Strait, 5, 31 

Juniata River, 30 

Kansas City, Mo.: Wabash Railway, 44, 
99; Baltimore & Ohio, 93 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, 1854, 39 
Kelsey, Henry, 29 
Kennebago, Me., 68 
Kennebec River Valley, 11 
Kennedy, John S., 184; and Company, 
129 

Kenora, Ont., 8 

Kentucky, coal, 7; settlement, 81, 82 
Kineo, Me., 61 

Kingsgate, B.C. See Eastport, Idaho 
Kingston, Ont.: boat connection, 18, 40, 
84, 106 

Kinnear, W. S., 178 
Kitten. See Dorchester 


Kolin Reinaeh & Co., 134. 

Kootenay River, 17 

Labrador Peninsula, 3, 4 
Lachine, Que., 53, 106 
Laehine Canal, 35 
I.aehine Rapids, 106 
Lady Elgin, 1852, 40 
Lake Champlain, 2; line of communica¬ 
tion between United States and Can¬ 
ada, 11-12, 15, 104; discovery, 28, 29; 
French posts and settlements, 30; 
steamboat, 1800, 33, 50, 53; west shore 
railroad, 1875, 42; stage-coach route, 
90 

Lake Erie: boundary, 5; Canadian manu¬ 
factures, 8; exploration and settlement, 
9, 29, 30; St. Lawrence waterway, 9, 
10; gateways, 13; car-ferry connections, 
13-14, 18, 102, 153; ports, Canadian and 
United States, 14; stormy passage and 
hostile Indians, 15, 28, 31, 76; steam¬ 
boat, 1818, 33; canals, 35; Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Railway, 82, 171; 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 93; Cana¬ 
dian National Railways, 116 
Lake Erie & Detroit River Railway, 269 
Lake Frontier, Que., 68 
Lake Huron: Laurentian Highlands, 3-4; 
boundary, 5; St. Lawrence waterway, 
10; United States and Canadian ports, 
15; St. Marys River, 16; discovery, 28; 
St. Clair River, 105; Buffalo & Lake 
Huron Railroad, 107; Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 110, 113, 133; water carriers, 
153 

Lake Michigan: St. Lawrence waterway, 
10; United States territory, 15; Cana¬ 
dian rights of navigation, 15; discov¬ 
ery, 28; hostile Indians, 31; steamboat, 
1826, 33; all-rail service from St. Paul, 
1867, 123; water carriers, 153 
Lake Nipissing, 132, 133 
Lake of the Woods, 5, 138 
Lake Oneida, 28 

Lake Ontario: boundary, 5; manufac¬ 
tures, north shore, 8; St. Lawrence wa¬ 
terway, 9; car ferry, 12, 18, 108, 153; 
gateway, 13; stormy passage and hos¬ 
tile Indians, 15; exploration, 28; steam¬ 
boat, 1816, 33; Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, 97 

Lake Ontario Shore Railroad, 85 


way, 82, 83, 94, 171 
Lake Superior: Laurentian Highlands, 4; 
boundary, 5; Canadian and United 
States ports, 16; discovery and explora¬ 
tion, 28, 29; transcontinental railway, 
41, 109, 110, 111, 113, 124, 134; North¬ 
ern Pacific, 43, 56; border crossing, 79; 
Grand Trunk, 109; Northern Pacific 
Railway Co., 113; Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 132 

Lake Superior Terminal & Transfer Rail¬ 
way Co., 272 
Lake Winnipeg, 2 

Land area. United States and Canada, 
1-2 

Land grants: Northern Pacific Railway, 
124, 125, 207; Canadian Pacific Rail¬ 
way, 134 

Laprairie, Que., 50, 77, 106 
La Salle, explorer, 29 
Laurentian Highlands (Canadian Shield), 
2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 40, 137, 138 
Laurier, Sir Wilfrid, 138 
Laurier, Wash. See Grand Forks, B.C. 
La Wrendrye family, explorers, 30 
Le Caron, explorer, 28 
Legislation in behalf of railroads, 43, 46, 
47, 90, 196-197, 230. See also Bond, 
movement in 

Lehigh Valley Railroad: Canadian con¬ 
nections, 13, 96; tonnage through Sus¬ 
pension Bridge gateway, 1027, 1020, 
and 1032, 96; operated mileage, Great 
Lakes and Central Eastern regions, 120 
Lennoxville, Que., 62 
Lethbridge, Alta., 43, 130; Crow’s Nest 
Pass Line, 136, 209 
L£vis, Que., 212 
Levis & Kennebec Railroad, 68 
Lewis and Clark, explorers, 32 
Lewy’s Island Railroad, 67 
Lime Ridge, Que., 43, 67 
Lincoln, Abraham, 224 
Little Miami River, 14 
Liverpool & Manchester Railway, Eng¬ 
land, 1820, 36 

Lockport, N.Y., portage railroad, 1838, 
79, 159; to Rochester, 1852, 80 
London & Gore Railway, 1834, 81 
London & Port Stanley Railway, 1856, 
108 
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Kittson, Norman W., 128 


Lake St. Clair: St. Lawrence waterway 
10 3 ' 

Lake St. Louis & Province Line, 91, 106 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Rail- 
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London (Ont.) Railway Commission, 108 
Long Island Sound, 51 
Longueuil, Que., 58 

Lowelltowm, Me.-Megantic, Que., gate¬ 
way: Canadian Pacific Railway, 11, 63, 
66, 72, 73 
Loyalists, 31 

Lumber and forest products, 2, 7, 50, 63, 
56, 92, 128, 231 

McAdam, N.B. 8ee Vanceboro, Me. 
Macadamized highway, Cumberland 
Road, 34 

McCormick reaper, 39 
MacGraham scale and rate groupings, 
197 

McIntyre, Duncan, 134 
Mackenzie, Alexander, 1793, 82 
Mackenzie, William, Canadian Northern 
Railway, 186 
Mackenzie Valley, oil, 7 
Maine: influence of border, 6; potato dis¬ 
trict, 10; Canadian Pacific cross-traf¬ 
fic, 10, 22, 62, 63, 65, 70, 75, 113, 121, 
140, 143, 153, 185, electric line, 22, 46, 
74, 148; six points of railway exchange, 
11; gateways, 15, 18, 66; Transconti¬ 
nental Line, 22; Canadian National 
Railways, lines In Maine, 22, 60, 64; 
Champlain, explorer, 27; boundary dis¬ 
pute (Webster-Ashburton Treaty), 89, 
49, 57, 69 

Maine Central Railroad: cross-traffic, 11; 
operated mileage beyond the border, 
20, 89; Lime Ridge branch, 43; Calais, 
44; Canadian Pacific Railway, 64; pro¬ 
posed extension from Kennebago, 68; 
tonnage interchanges, 73; mileage, New 
England region, 74; mileages in Can¬ 
ada, 146, 268; cross-border bridges, 
159; Canadian National Railway, 270 
Malone, N.Y. See Huntingdon, Que. 
Manchester, 78. See also Niagara Palls, 
N.Y. 

Manitoba: influence of border, 6; grain, 
6; border crossings, 18; Northern Pa¬ 
cific-Great Northern mileage, 26; ex¬ 
ploration, 29, 80; proposed railway, 
1876, 109; settlement, 1818, 122; move 
for annexation to the United States, 
123; Northern Pacific Railway and 
Manitoba Railway, 1888, 125, 185, 187; 
aU-rail outlet, 1878, 128, 184 
Manitoba Railway, 125, 185, 187, 269 
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Mann, Donald, Canadian Northern Rail¬ 
way, 136 

Mann-EIkins amendment, 1910, 46 
Mantonville, Que.-North Troy, Vt., gate¬ 
way: Canadian Pacific Railway, 11, 62, 
72, 73 

Manufacturing centers, United States 
and Canada, 7 
Maps. See list, page xvii 
Marcus, Wash., 18, 131 
Marietta, O., 14 

Maritime Provinces: coal, 7; railway 
mileage, 23; Loyalists, 35; failure of 
early plans for railway, 88, 67, 58, 104; 
enter Confederation, 41; Intercolonial 
Railway, 41; canned fish, 63; European 
& North American Railway, 58, 64, 67, 
69; Canadian Pacific, 121; rates, 200; 
National Transcontinental, 228 
Marquette, Father, 29 
Maryland: influence of border, 6, 121; 

Cumberland Road, 34 
Massachusetts: influence of border, 6; 
Champlain, explorer, 27; pioneer rail¬ 
way system, 60; Central Vermont, 57 
Massawippi Valley Railway, 62, 270 
Massena, N.Y., 12 

Massena Springs, N.Y., 85, 106, 109 
Massena Springs & Fort Covington Rail¬ 
road, 106 

Mattawamkeag, Me., 64, 68 
Maumee River, 14, 80 
Megantic, Que. See Lowelltown, Me. 
Melbourne (Richmond), Que., 105 
Merritt, Hon. W. H., 160, 168 
Miami River, 14 

Michigan: influence of border, 6, 121; 
copper and iron, 7, 89, 105; border- 
crossings, 18; railway to the East ria 
Ontario Peninsula, 101; Canadian Na¬ 
tional, 105, 108, 109 

Michigan Central Railroad: Canada 
Southern, 42, 83, 167, 172; completed, 
1852, 81; through rail route, 1865, 82; 
electric tunnel, 1910, 83, 114; tonnage 
through Great Lakes Gateways, 95, 
115; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad, 97; Pennsylvania Railroad, 
98; Pere Marquette Railway, 101, 102; 
competition, 108; Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 114; Toronto, Hamilton & 
Buffalo Railway, 116; Niagara Gorge 
bridge, 158, 168; Great Western Rail¬ 
way, 160. See alto Ontario, Lower 
Peninsula cross-traffic 
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Middle West: focal point of traffic, 9; 
Cumberland Road, 34; two outlets to 
sea, 34. See also West, the 

Midland, Ont., 15 

Midland Railroad of Vermont, 1911, 62, 
271 

Midland Railway of Manitoba, 1908, 17, 
126, 127, 129, 130, 132, 268, 269 

Midway, B.C. See Curlew, Wash. 

Migration: from Europe, 35, 39; trans- 
Allegheny, 31, 32, 35; western, 1854, 39 

Mileages, railway, United States and 
Canada, 22, 37, 121, 229; operated or 
controlled beyond the border, 20, 21, 
75, 145, 157, 226; compared to popula¬ 
tion density, 21-23, 24, 149, 150; 
growth in 100 years, 37-38; 1860, 40; 
1870, 41; 1880, 42; 1890, 43; June SO, 
1900, 44; June SO, 1910, 45; 1920, 46; 
1983, 46, 120; Central Vermont, 56; 
Northeastern gateways and cross-bor¬ 
der mileages, 72, 146; per capita, 73, 
178; operated mileages, New England 
region, 74, 148; New York Central in 
Canada, 86; Great Lakes gateways and 
cross-border mileages, 117, 146; oper¬ 
ated mileages, Great Lakes and Cen¬ 
tral Eastern regions, 120, 148; North¬ 
western gateways and cross-border 
mileages, 140, 141, 146; operated mile¬ 
ages in Northwestern region, 143, 148; 
40 Canadian companies, 145; interre¬ 
lated mileages and border activities, 
145, 158; mileages in Canada, 146, in 
United States, 148; 700 United States 
companies, 147-148; continental mile¬ 
ages, 149; comparative population per 
mile, 150 

Milltown, Me., 65 

Milltown Junction. See Calais, Me. 

Milwaukee, 7, 15, 121, 122. See also De¬ 
pot Harbor, Ont. 

Mineral Range Railroad, 20, 135, 272 

Mineral resources, Canada and United 
States, 7 

Minneapolis, 7, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
17, Great Northern, 17; Northern Pa¬ 
cific, 17; Father Hennepin, 29; first 
steamboat, 33. See also Twin Cities 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste Marie 
Railway: Canadian Pacific Railway, 17, 
20, 43, 45, 114, 115, 130, 134, 135, 137, 
143, 168, 271, 272 

Minnesota: origin of waters of three con¬ 
tinental basins, 4; influence of the bor¬ 


der, 6, 143; iron ore, 7, 123; cross-bor¬ 
der connections, 18, 185; cross-traffic, 
Canadian Northern, 45, 140, 143 , 153 ; ’ 
idea of a transcontinental railway, 56 
Minnesota & Manitoba Railway, 138 , 271 
Minnesota & Pacific Railroad, 128 
Minnesota Transfer Railway, 272 
Minot, N.D., 139 

Missisquoi & Clyde Rivers Railway, 62 
Missisquoi River, 11 

Mississippi River and basin, 4, 12, 14; 
grain, 6; coal, 7; influence of railroads, 
9; suitability for railroads, 16; diver¬ 
sion of Great Lakes waters, 16; La 
Salle, explorer, 29; French forts and 
settlements, 30; canals, 35; coming of 
railroad, 1850’s, 46, 77, 122; competition 
with St. Lawrence, 76; bridged, 1856, 
77; steamboat, 1823, 122; deepened 
channel, 215, 233 

Mississippi Valley Territory. See Classi¬ 
fication Territories 
Missouri, 7 

Missouri River: Canadian Pacific Rail¬ 
way, 17; exploration, 30; first railroads, 
1859, 77; steamboat, 1832, 122; railroad 
west to Pacific, 1869, 123; Northern 
Pacific, 124 

Mohawk & Hudson Railroad: Dewitt 
Clinton, 37; New York Central, 37; 
portage cut-off, 76, 79; opened, 1881, 
79, 81; inclined planes, 79, 90; Sara¬ 
toga & Schenectady Railroad, 90 
Mohawk River, 2, 8, 12, 13; New York 
Central, 9; hostile Indians, 28, 32 
Molson, Wash. See Curlew, Wash. 
Moncton, N.B., 110, 138 
Monongahela River, 9 
Montana: influence of border, 6; mineral 
resources and coal, 7; gateways, 18; 
exploration, 30 

Montpelier (Vt.) Convention, 1830, 49 
Montreal, 49, 79; seaport, 8, 9, 48, 185; 
St. Lawrence-Great Lakes waterway, 
10, 35; lines of communication with 
United States, 11-12, 1850’s, 39, 49, 51, 
53, 67, 77, 90, 1870’s, 91; Jacques Car- 
tier, 27; early settlement (Ville- 
Marie), 28; competition for traffic of 
American West, 35, 42, 76; Central 
Vermont, 41, 50, 55, 90; Canadian Pa¬ 
cific Railway, 43, 62, 85; St. Lawrence 
& Adirondack Railway, 44; Champlain 
& St. Lawrence Railroad. 60, 51, 76; 
Rutland Railroad, 53; Grand Trunk 
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Railway, 54, 104, 107, 124; track gauge 
a handicap, 56, 113, 151; Poor’s line, 
1848, to Portland, 58, 151; New York 
Central, 83; Northern (Ogdensburg) 
Railroad, 85; “North and South 
Through Line,” 90; Erie Railroad, 95; 
Victoria Bridge, 105, 162; “Northern 
Pacific Railway Company,” 113; to 
Pacific, 1886, 135; rates, 200 
Montreal & Champlain Junction Rail¬ 
road, 106 

Montreal & Champlain Railroad, 51, 53, 

91, 106, 151 

Montreal & Lachine Railroad, 37, 91 
Montreal & New York Railroad, 53, 91 
Montreal & Vermont Junction Railway, 
1864, 54 

Mooers Junction, N.Y., 53, 91, 106 
Moose Jaw, Sask., 43, 115, 135 
Morden, Man., 17, 43, 130 
Morey, Samuel, 33 
Morrissey, B.C., 131 

Morrissey, Fernie & Michel Railway, 270 
Morristown, N.Y., 84 
Morton, Alvin C., 59 
Morton, Rose & Company, London, 134 
Motor competition and railroad rates, 
224, 273-275, 280 

Mountstephen, Lord (George Stephen), 
128, 129, 134 
Muskingum River, 14 

Napierville Junction Railway, 12, 20, 91, 

92, 268 

Napoleonic Wars, 1816, 34 
Narragansett Bay, 77 
Nashua & Lowell Railroad, 1838, 50 
National defense: Canadian policy with 
regard to railway construction, 210 
National Transcontinental Railway of 
Canada, 45, 70, 110, 175, 211 , 228 
National Turnpike. See Cumberland 
Road 

Navigation, dates of opening and closing, 
St. Lawrence waterway, 219 
Navigation laws and differential duties 
repealed, 1848-49, 88 
Nebraska: influence of border, 6; Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Act, 89 
Neche, NJ>. See Gretna, Man. 

Nelson, B.C., 43, 136, 209 
Nelson & Fort Sheppard Railway, 20, 
131, 182, 268 

New Brunswick; influence of border, 6; 
forest products, 6; St. Lawrence water¬ 


way, 10; gateways, 18, 228; explora¬ 
tion, 27; boundary dispute, 39, 57; 
Confederation, 41; Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 64; Lewy’s Island Railroad, 
67 

New Brunswick & Canada Railway, 41 
New Brunswick Railway, 64, 70 
New England: early Canadian railroads 
preferred to Erie Canal in connecting 
with western traffic, 48, 104; Canadian 
National Railways, 54, 60; Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 65; operated mileage, 
74; gateways, 228 

New England Freight Association Terri¬ 
tory. See Classification Territories 
Newfoundland, iron ore, 7 
Newgate, B.C. See Gateway, Mont. 

New Hampshire: influence of border, 6; 

Central Vermont Railway, 50 
New Jersey: influence of border, 6, 121 
New London, Conn., 54 
New Orleans, La.: pioneer route, 8, 32, 
34, 76; steamboat, 1817, 33 
Newport, Vt., Canadian Pacific Railway, 
11, 41, 62, 65, 66 

Newport & Richford Railroad, 272 
New Sweden, 10-11 

New York, City of: port, 11, 19, 42, 46, 

76, 81, 85; settlement, 29; railway con¬ 
nections with Canada, 89, 51, 52, 53, 54, 
57, 76, 77, 83, 90, 91, 121; Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 62, 65, 93; Chicago, 

77, 82; Lehigh Valley Railroad, 96; 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 97 

New York, State of, 6, 7, 8, 12; gate¬ 
ways, 12, 18; Indians, 28, 31, 34; turn¬ 
pikes, 34; early outlets to the sea, 84, 
35; canalization, 86, 76; Central Ver¬ 
mont, 50, 64; inland waterways, 76; 
levy on railroad freight for correspond¬ 
ing canal tolls, 80, 90, 160, 196 
New York & Canada Railroad, 91 
New York Central & Hudson River Rail¬ 
road, 1883, 42; 1869, 88; 1913, 170 
New York Central Lines: pioneer route, 
9; car ferry, 12; border crossings, 12 
13, 19, 79 (map), 82, 83, 85, 88, 105 
228; Detroit River Tunnel, 16, 171,174 
operated mileage beyond the border 
20; Boston, 1865, 89; Buffalo, 184», 40 
Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo Railway 
44, 114, 116, 269; track gauge, 56, 152 
history, 79-86; alternative routes to 
Montreal, 85; mileage in Canada, 86, 
146; tonnage through Great Lakes 
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gateways, 1927, 1934, 87, 19SS, 88, 118; 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, 96; cross-traf¬ 
fic, peninsula of Ontario, 101, 121, 140, 
143; Great Western, 107, 108, 172; 
cross-border mileage, 117, 268; oper¬ 
ated mileage, 120; southern route 
through United States, 172; freight 
rates, 196, 197, 201; Grand Trunk, 201; 
statement re effect of tariffs and cur¬ 
rency exchange on border crossings, 
265 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, 62, 62; operated mileage in 
New England, 74 

New York, Ontario & Western Railroad, 
13, 84 

New York & Ottawa Company, 170 
Niagara Falls: locks, 9; discovery, 1640, 
29 

Niagara Falls (Manchester), N.Y., 79 
Niagara Falls, Ont.-Suspension Bridge, 
N.Y., gateway, 19; New York Central, 
42, 86, 87, 117, 118, 162, 168; Great 
Western, 81, 82; Canadian Southern, 
83; Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg, 
85; Erie Railroad, 94, 95, 96, 117, 162; 
Michigan Central, 95; Wabash Rail¬ 
way, 95, 99, 101, 117, 118, 162; Pere 
Marquette, 95, 102, 118; Canadian Na¬ 
tional, 95, 112, 117, 118, 162; Lehigh 
Valley, 96, 97, 117, 162; Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 98; Grand Trunk, 108, 109; 
tonnage exchanged, 119 
Niagara Falls International Bridge Com¬ 
pany, 160, 163 

Niagara Falls Park and River Railway 
Company, 163 

Niagara Falls Suspension Bridge Com¬ 
pany, 160, 163 

Niagara Gorge Lower Bridge, 81, 82, 107, 
159-162 

Niagara Gorge Upper Bridge, 167-168 
Niagara Lower Arch Bridge Company, 
161, 163 

Nicolet, explorer, 28 
Nootka Sound, 123 

“North and South Through Line” be¬ 
tween New York and Montreal, 1849, 
90 

North Bay, Ont., 110 

North Dakota: influence of border, 6; 

coal, 7; gateways, 18 
North Derby, Vt.-Beebe Junction, Que., 
gateway: Canadian Pacific Railway, 11, 
62; mileage, 72; tonnage, 73 


Northern Cross Railroad, 1837, 99 
Northern (Ogdensburg) Railroad, 50, 51, 
84, 85, 91 

Northern Pacific & British Columbia 
Railway, 268, 269 

Northern Pacific & Manitoba Railway, 
125, 137, 211 

Northern Pacific Railroad, 1864, 124 
Northern Pacific Railway: border con¬ 
nections, 17, 19, 228; operated mileage 
beyond the border, 20; Puget Sound, 
1883, 42-43, 66, 124, 227; Winnipeg, 
1888, 43; transcontinental line, 123; 
history, 124-128; St. Paul & Pacific, 
124, 128; tonnage through Northwest¬ 
ern gateway, 1934, 127, 1932-34, 126, 
127; James J. Hill, 129, 135; North¬ 
western gateways and cross-border 
mileage, 141, 269; operated mileage in 
Northwestern region, 143; railway 
mileage in Canada, 146; rate differ¬ 
entials, 203; statement re cross-border 
hindrances due to tariff, 266 
“Northern Pacific Railway Co.,” uncon¬ 
summated idea for a transcontinental 
railway, 54-56, 113, 123, 124 
Northern Railroad (N.H.), 1847, 50 
Northern Railway of Canada, 107 
Northgate, N.D.-Northgate, Sask., gate¬ 
way: Great Northern, 17, 43, 130, 141, 
142; Canadian National Railways, 17, 
43, 132, 138, 139, 141, 142 
North Portal, Sask.-Portal, N.D., gate¬ 
way: Canadian Pacific Railway, 17, 43, 
136, 137, 141, 142 
North Stratford, N.H., 67 
North Troy, Vt. See Mansonville, Que. 
North Troy, Vt.-Highwater, Que., gate¬ 
way, 72, 73 

Northwest, Canadian, 122, 123, 125 
North-West Ordinance, 1787, 32 
Norton Mills, Vt.-Stanhope, Que., gate¬ 
way: Canadian National Railways, 11, 
59, 60, 61, 72, 73; Grand Trunk, 58 
Norwood, N.Y., 85 

Nova Scotia: influence of border, 6; ex¬ 
ploration, 27; Confederation, 41 
Noyan Junction, Que. See East Alburgh, 
Vt. 

Noyes, Minn. See Emerson, Man. 
Nyando, N.Y. See Cornwall, Ont. 

Official Classification Territory. See 
Classification Territories 
Ogdensburg, N.Y.-Prescott, Ont., gate- 
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way: St. Lawrence waterway, 9; water 
carriers, 12, 40, 50, 51, 53, 84; New 
York Central, 12, 85, 86, 87, 117, 118; 
first moves for joining Canadian and 
United States railroads, 48; Canadian 
National Railways, 84, 105, 114; Cana¬ 
dian Pacific Railway, 106, 114, 115, 
117; Great Western, 108 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain Railroad, 
52, 53 

Ogdensburg Railroad. See Northern (Og¬ 
densburg) Railroad 

Ohio: influence of border, 6, 121; coal, 7; 
settlement, 9; gateways, 18; cut off 
from Atlantic seaboard, 32; Cumber¬ 
land Road, 34; canals, 35, 38, 76; in¬ 
land waterways, 36 

Ohio River: Erie Railroad, 14; tribu¬ 
taries, 14, 30; steamboat, 1811, 33; 
canals, 35-36, 76 

Ohio River Valley: exploration and set¬ 
tlement, 8, 28, 30, 31, 76; early devel¬ 
opment of railroads, 9, 16; canals, 85- 
36, 76 

Oil, United States and Canada, 7 
Old Town, Me., 65 

Ontario: fanning and lumbering, 2, 6; in¬ 
fluence of border, 6; oil, 7; manufac¬ 
turing, 8; ports, 14-15; gateways, 18; 
Lower Peninsula, American cross-traf¬ 
fic, 19, 39, 45, 71, 99, 101, 140, 153, 159; 
railway mileage per capita, 23; Con¬ 
federation, 41; Canadian Pacific Rail¬ 
way, 43, 113-114; Great Western, 107, 
108, 160; Grand Trunk, 110; projected 
transcontinental railway, 124; Cana¬ 
dian National Railways, 137 
Ontario Car Ferry Company, 269, 271 
Ontario, Simcoe & Huron Railway, 107 
Oregon: influence of border, 6; boundary 
dispute settled, 1846, 39 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga¬ 
tion Company, 143 

Oswego, N.Y., cross-water boat connec¬ 
tions, 12-13, 40, 84, 97, 107, 108 
Oswego River, 12 

Oswego & Syracuse Railroad, I848, 82, 
84 

Ottawa (Bytown, By-Town), Ont.: New 
York Central, 12; Bytown (By-Town) 
& Prescott Railway, 60-51; through 
rail service from New York and Bos¬ 
ton, 52, 77; Canadian National Rail¬ 
ways, 54; Ogdensburg to Ottawa line, 
106 


Ottawa & New York Railroad, 86, 88 
Ottawa & New York Railway, 20, 44, 86, 
170, 269; tonnage through Great Lakes 
gateways, 19S8, 88 
Ottawa & Prescott Railway, 106 
Ottawa River, 9, 15, 113; discovered, 
1618, 28; railroad route, 121, 133 
Owen Sound, Ont., 15 

Pacific & Arctic Railway & Navigation 
Company, 25 

Pacific Coast: watershed, 17-18; early ex¬ 
ploration, 30, 31, 82; arrival of rail¬ 
ways, 41, 45, 110; Grand Trunk, 110 
“Pacific Railroad,” Josiah Perham, 1858, 
124 

“Pacific Scandal,” 2870's, 133 
Paine, Charles, 51, 232 
Panama Canal, 212-216; opened, 1914, 
212, 230; effect on railway rates, 212, 
215, 217, 220, 232, 233, 262 
Panama Canal Act, 1912, 46 
Panic of 1878, 124, 128 
Parker, Rev. Samuel, 123 
Parry Sound, 15, 54 
Pasqua, Sask., 43, 114, 135 
Passamaquoddy Bay, Me., 5, 48, 74, 77 
Passenger traffic: passenger and baggage, 
border restrictions, 158, 258; volume, 
1938, 180; passenger-miles, 181; rates, 
263 

Passumpsic River, 49 
Pembina, N.D. See Emerson Junction, 
Man. 

Pennsylvania: influence of border, 6, 121; 
coal, 7, 12; Cumberland Road, 84; sys¬ 
tem of canals and portages, 36 
Pennsylvania-Ontario Transportation 
Company, Ltd., 269, 272 
Pennsylvania Railroad: pioneer route, 9; 
Canadian connections, 18, 14, 98; Cam¬ 
den & Amboy Railroad, 37; competi¬ 
tion for western traffic, 42; history, 98; 
Western New York & Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 98; tonnage through Great 
Lakes gateways, 1982, 98; depression, 
98; trackage rights into Canada, 98, 
146; Canadian Pacific Railway, 115; 
Great Lakes gateways and cross-border 
mileage, 117, 269; operated mileage in 
Great Lakes and Central Eastern re¬ 
gions, 120; Buffalo gateway, 167; rates, 
196, 197, 201; statement re tariffs as 
cross-border hindrances, 265 
Pere Marquette Railway: Niagara gate- 
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ways, 13, 167, 168; car ferry, 15, 101, 
174; cross-traffic Ontario Lower Penin¬ 
sula, 19, 45, 101, 121, 140, 143; operated 
mileage beyond the border, 20, 101, 
102; tonnage through Great Lakes 
gateways in 1932, 95, 1931,, 97, 1929, 
1933, and 193/,, 102, 1933, 118; history, 
101-103; gateways, 100 (map), 228; de¬ 
pression, 103; Great Lakes gateways 
and cross-border mileage, 117, 269; 
mileage in Canada, 146 
Perham, Josiah, 124 
Peto, Brassey and Betts, 163 
Philadelphia: manufacturing, 7; seaport, 
8, 12, 13; Pennsylvania Railroad, 14; 
settlement, 29; early traffic routes, 33; 
Cumberland Road, 34; competition for 
western traffic, 35, 42, 76; canals, 36; 
branch therefrom with its Ironsides, 
37; connection with transcontinental 
lines, 45; early railway, canal, and 
river route to Pittsburgh, 76; Cana¬ 
dian connections, 93, 121; Lehigh Val¬ 
ley Railroad, 96; rates, 200 
Phoenix Bridge Company, 166, 170 
Pictou, N.S., 37; see also Albion Mines 
Railway 

Pierce, Jason C., 60 
Pierreville, Que., 91 
Pigeon River, 5, 77-78 
Pioneer routes, interior of the continent 
to the sea, 3-10 

Pittsburgh: manufacturing, 7; pioneer 
railroad route, 9; Allegheny River, 12, 
14; early exploration and settlement, 
30, 31; New York Central, 83 
Plattsburg, N.Y., 53, 91 
Plattsburg & Montreal Railroad, 1852, 
91 

Point Pelee, Ont., wines, 7 
Pond, Peter, 32 
Pontiac War, 31 

Poor, John A.: 181,3, projected railroad 
Montreal to Portland, 58, 232; short¬ 
ened passage, New York to London, 
England, 64, 67; 5' 6" track gauge, 68, 
111, 151 

Population density and railway mileages, 
21-23; per mile, 150, 227 
Portage la Prairie, Man.: Great Northern 
Railway, 43, 130; Northern Pacific, 125 
Portal, N.D. See North Portal, Sask. 

Port Arthur, Ont., 16, 133 

Port Burwell, Ont. See Ashtabula, O. 


Port Colbome, Ont., 14, 116 
Port Dover, Ont., 14 
Port Huron, Mich. See Sarnia, Ont. 
Portland, Me.: Canadian National Rail¬ 
ways, 11 , 54; gateways, 19, 65; Mont¬ 
real, 1853, 39, 77, 104, 105, 163; Euro¬ 
pean & North American route, 41 , 67 , 
104; competition for western traffic! 
42, 76; Quebec, 49, 68, 105; rival for 
Canadian trade, 57; Canadian export 
trade, 60, 76; Maine Central,.62, 64, 67; 
Grand Trunk, 110, 124; rates, 200. See 
also Poor, John A. 

Portland, Ore.: seaport, 7, 144; Northern 
Pacific, 125 

Portland, Saco & Portsmouth Railroad, 
1842, 58-59 

Port Maitland, 14, 116 
Port McNicoll, Ont., 15 
Port Rowan, Ont., 14 
Port Stanley, Ont., 14, 102, 108 
Portsmouth, O., 14, 15 
Potomac River, pioneer routes, 8, 30 
Prairie Provinces, railway construction, 
44, 228 

Prescott, Ont. See Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
Presque Isle (Erie, Pa.), Lake Erie, 30 
Presque Isle, Me., 11, 42, 64, 65, 70 
Prince Rupert, B.C., 45, 110, 138, 139 
Princeton, B.C.-Wenatchee, Wash., 
branch, 18, 43, 131 

Princeton Branch, Me., 11, 20, 39, 44, 73; 
Lewy’s Island Railroad, 67; Maine 
Central, 73 
Providence, R.I., 77 

Puget Sound, Northern Pacific Railway, 
1883, 43, 56, 113, 124 

Quebec, City of, 11; settlement, 28; rail¬ 
way connection with Chicago, 39, 108; 
Halifax, 57, 69, 104; Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 62; early struggle for share 
of western traffic, 76; Canadian Na¬ 
tional Railways, 105, 137, 138, 212; In¬ 
tercolonial Railway, 109, 210; linked 
with large cities of United States, 121; 
rates, 200 

Quebec, Province of (Lower Canada), 2; 
influence of border, 6; forest products, 
6; manufacturing and wood pulp, 8; 
cross-border railway connections, 18, 
228; railway mileage per capita, 24; 
Confederation, 41; South-Eastern Rail¬ 
way, 62 

Quebec Central Railway, 43, 62, 68 
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Quebec, Montreal & Southern Railway, 
53, 91 

Quincy, Ill., 99 

Radisson, explorer, 29 

Railway Labor Act, 1926, 47 

Rainy River, Ont. See Baudette, Minn. 

Rainy River system, 5; Canadian Na¬ 
tional Railways, 16; Canadian North¬ 
ern, 44; Northern Pacific, 126; Cana¬ 
dian Government’s plan for railroad, 
133. See also Baudette, Minn. 

Ranier, Minn. See Fort Frances, Ont. 

Rates: 

Evolution preceding regulation, 195; 
rate wars, secret rebates, free passes, 

196, 230; law for regulation of com¬ 
merce, 197 

McGraham scale and rate groupings, 

197, 199; early efforts at rate adjust¬ 
ment, 197; class and commodity 
rates, 197 

Classification territories, 197, United 
States, 198-199, Canada, 199 
Port differentials, 199, 260; Grand 
Trunk, lower rates on ocean ship¬ 
ping, 1857, 199; through billing to 
foreign lands, 199; differential rate 
agreement, 200, 260; present-day 
rates, 200-201 

Domestic differentials in the East, 201, 
260; weaker and less advantageous 
lines, 201; Grand Trunk competition 
in United States, 201; Canadian Pa¬ 
cific, 1880‘s, 201; Canadian National 
Railways, 201; all-rail differential 
route, 201; rail-and-water, all-water 
differential routes, 202; attitude of 
standard routes, 202 
Domestic differentials in the West, 202, 
260; Canadian Pacific differential 
rates with San Francisco via Winni¬ 
peg, 1887, 203; San Francisco to 
Vancouver, 203; rail-and-water dif¬ 
ferential rate, 203; Northern Pacific, 
203; abolishment of Canadian Pacific 
preference, 1898, 203 
Other differentials, 203 
Regulation: prior to 1887-88, 204; In¬ 
terstate Commerce Act, 204; Cana¬ 
dian legislation, 204; publication of 
tariffs, 204; Joint Traffic Association, 
1896, 204; long-and-short-haul clause, 
204, 218; Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission, 176, 197, 199, 205-206, 260; 


Rates (continued): 

Board of Railway Commissioners for 
Canada, 46, 197, 199, 205-206; slight 
powers of Commissioners, 205; pro¬ 
posed treaty, 1910-11, 205, 247 
Government aid, 134, 206-210, 211; Ca¬ 
nadian rates under government aid, 
209, 231; Crow’s Nest Pass agree¬ 
ment, 210; rate structure in Cana¬ 
dian West a statutory creation, 210, 
212, 222, 223, 230; resulting attitude 
of United States shippers, 210, 230 
Government ownership and operation, 
210; Intercolonial Railway, 210; com¬ 
mercial considerations subordinate to 
national, imperial, and strategic con¬ 
ditions, 210; Canadian mileage, 211; 
Canadian National Railways, 211; 
restriction of routes under govern¬ 
ment aid, 211; reduction of rates and 
subsidies to balance accounts, 212 ; 
comparison with United States pri¬ 
vately owned roads, 212 
Panama Canal: effect on rates, coast to 
coast v. coast to interior, 212, 215, 
217, 220, 230, 232, 262; possible ad¬ 
vantage to rates by creation of St. 
Lawrence waterway, 218, 216, 223; 
Canadian wheat shipments, 2154-220, 
exports through United States, 215; 
diversion of traffic to steamship ri¬ 
vals of railroads, 216 
Diversion of export and import traffic, 
216; rates United States points to 
United States ports v. United States 
points to Canadian ports, 216; pref¬ 
erential Canadian customs regula¬ 
tions through Canadian ports, 216; 
United States government report, 
1929: diversion of commerce from 
United States ports, 216-217, 220, 221 
Export traffic: eastbound, 217; Cana¬ 
dian and United States shipments of 
grain through the other’s ports, 217, 
218; question of rates and reciprocal 
movement, 218; other considerations 
govern selection of alternative routes, 
218; New York advantages, 218; 
Montreal, 219; seasonal changes: ma¬ 
turing of crops and resultant choice 
of routes, 219; westbound rates, 220 
Import traffic: United States and Ca¬ 
nadian, moving through the other’s 
country, 221 ; lower Canadian port 
differentials for imports, 221; effect 
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Rates (continued): 

on United States points, 221, 222; 
other considerations contributing to 
decline of Canadian imports via 
United States, 222 

Average rates: United States and Can¬ 
ada almost identical, 222 
Summary: joint through rates, 223; 
private v. government ownership and 
resulting difficulties in rate structure, 
223-224; motor and other competi¬ 
tion, 224, 273-275, 280; rising wages, 
etc., and falling rates, 224, 280; pro¬ 
posed legislation re train crews, 
hours, etc., 225; withdrawal of pri¬ 
vate investment, 225, 232, 282 
Interrelated railway rates (Appendix 
E), comments by Canadian railways, 
1935, 260-264 

Red River, 16, 128, 133; international 
railway, 56; settlement, 123; railway 
service, 1871, 123; Midland Railway, 
124, 126, 130, 135; railway on east 
bank, 128, 130, 134; Great Northern, 
130 

Regina, Sask., 43, 130, 138, 144 
Rensselaer & Saratoga Railroad, 1835, 90 
Republic, Wash., 18, 131 
Revolutionary War, 30, 31, 76 
Rexford, Mont., 17, 131 
Rhode Island: influence of border, 6; 

Central Vermont, 57 
Richelieu River, 2, 11, 29, 49, 50 
Richford, Vt.-Abercom, Que., gateway: 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 11, 62, 72, 73 
Richmond (Melbourne), Que., 105 
Rideau Canal, 35 

Riviere du Loup, 10, 41, 105, 109, 210 
Roads: previous to 1783, 31; Canada, 34; 
turnpikes, 34; prairie roads, 122. See 
also Cumberland Road 
Robinson, Major, 57 
Rochester, N.Y., 79, 80, 81, 93 
Rocket, 36 

Rocky Mountains, 2, 4, 6, 123 
Roebling, John A., 160, 161 
Rome, N.Y., 84 

Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg Rail¬ 
road, 84, 85, 106 
Rondeau, Ont., 14 

Rooseveltown, N.Y. See Cornwall, Ont. 
Ross, Alexander M., 163 
Rotterdam Junction, N.Y., 85 
Rouses Point, N.Y.-Cantic, Que., gate¬ 
way: Canadian National Railways- 


Rutland Railroad, 12, 53, 54, 59, ton¬ 
nage, 60, 61, 73, mileage, 72; Grand 
Trunk, 44, 108; Delaware & Hudson, 
45, 91, tonnage, 92, mileage, 117, 118; 
Central Vermont, 50, 52, 54, 55; North¬ 
ern Railroad, 51; Ogdensburg & Lake 
Champlain, 52; freight interchanges, 
53; Champlain & St. Lawrence Rail¬ 
road, 53, 54, 84, 91; 1850’s, 57, 105; 
awakening of Canadian interest in 
American traffic, 77; New York Cen¬ 
tral, 85, 105, 106 

Royal Commission to inquire into Rail¬ 
ways and Transportation in Canada, 
207 

Rumsey, James, 33 

Rutland, Vt., 51, 52 

Rutland & Burlington Railroad, 52, 53, 
90 

Rutland Railroad: Canadian National 
Railways, 12; Canadian trackage 
rights, 44, 53; history, 52-53; Ogdens¬ 
burg & Lake Champlain Railroad, 52, 
53; car ferry, 53; no Canadian mileage, 
53, 72; tonnage exchanged through 
Northeastern gateways, 1933, 73; oper¬ 
ated mileage in New England region, 
74 

Rutland & Whitehall Railroad, 90 


St. Agnes, Que. See Fort Covington, N.Y. 

St. Albans, Vt., 12 

St. Andrews & Halifax project, 65 

St. Andrews & Quebec Railway, 49, 57 

St. Anthony Falls. See Falls of St. An¬ 
thony 

St. Armand, Que. See Highgate Springs, 
Vt. 

St. Clair River, 10. See also Sarnia Tun¬ 
nel 

St. Clair Tunnel Company, 20, 271. See 
also Sarnia Tunnel 

St. Croix Junction, Me., gateway: Maine 


Central, 72 

it. Croix & Penobscot Railroad, 67 
it. Croix River, 5, 10; four cross-border, 
single-track bridges, 159 
it. Francis River, 11 
it. Hyacinthe, Que., 162 
it. John, N.B.: seaport, 8, 60, 185; Euro¬ 
pean & North American route, 41, 64, 
67; competition for western traffic, 42, 
76; Canadian Pacific, 43, 59, 63, 64, 70, 
113; shortened route to England, 58, 
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104; Maine Central, 68; early plans for 
intercolonial railway, 104 
St. John, N.D. See Bannerman, Man. 

St. John River, 6, 10, 11, 64. See alto 
Maine, boundary dispute; Van Buren 
Bridge 

St. Johns, Que., 49, 50, 53, 77; steamboat 
line, 90 

St. Johnsbury, Vt., 62 
St. Joseph, Mo., 77 
St. Joseph, Que., 68 
St. Lambert, Que., 50, 91 
St. Lawrence & Adirondack Railway, 20, 
44, 85, 86, 269; tonnage through Great 
Lakes gateways, 1988, 88 
St. Lawrence & Atlantic Railway, 37, 58, 
2*0 

St. Lawrence & Industrie Railroad, 37, 
151 

St. Lawrence & Ottawa Railway, 51, 62, 
85, 106, 114; track gauge, 151 
St. Lawrence River, 2, 4, 6, 11, 48; bound¬ 
ary line, 6; United States’ right of 
navigation, 15; steamboat, 1809, 33, 36; 
bridges, 158-175 

St. Lawrence RiveM3reat Lakes Water¬ 
way, 8-10, 14, 15, 82, 35, 284; car ferry, 
12, 18, 53; diversion of waters at Chi¬ 
cago, 16; competition for western traf¬ 
fic, 42; railroad rates and the move¬ 
ment to create a seaway, 218, 216, 230; 
dates of opening and closing of naviga¬ 
tion season, 219 

St. Leonard, N.B.-Van Buren, Me., gate¬ 
way: Canadian National Railways, 11; 
Bangor & Aroostook, 45, 70, 72, 78. See 
also Van Buren Bridge 
St. Louis, Mo., focal point of western 
traffic, 9, 88, 95; Cumberland Road, 84; 
effect of differences in track gauges, 
56, 94, 152; connected by rail with 
East, 1850’s, 77; New York Central, 
83; Canadian railway connections, 93 
Saint Marie Union Depot Company, 272 
St. Marys River, 16. See also Sault Ste 
Marie Bridge 

St Paul, Minn.: manufacturing, 7; Cana¬ 
dian Pacific, 16; Great Northern-Un¬ 
ion Pacific, 17; exploration, 29; steam¬ 
boat (Port Snelling), 83, 122; settle¬ 
ment, 122; railway, 1868, 123; cart 
transportation west, 123; panic, 1878, 
124. See also Twin Cities 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Rail¬ 
way, 41, 129, 184 


St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, 1862, 41, 123, 
124, 125, 128, 134; panic, 1878, 124 
St. Paul Union Depot Company, 272 
St. Simon, explorer, 29 
St. Stephen, N.B. See Calais, Me. 

St. Thomas, Ont., 101 
St. Vincent Minn., 124, 125 
Samson, 1888-39, 37 
Sandusky, O., 14 

San Francisco, differential rates, 203 
Saratoga, N.Y., 50, 53 
Saratoga & Schenectady Railroad, 1838, 
90 

Saratoga Springs, N.Y., 90 
Saratoga & Washington Railroad, 1848, 
90 

Sarnia, Ont.-Port Huron, Mich., gate¬ 
way: Canadian National, 15, 105, 112, 
117, 118; Grand Trunk, 40, 107, 108, 
109, 172; Pere Marquette, 102; car 
ferry replaced by tunnel, 1891, 105, 
172; electrified, 1908, 170 
Sarnia Tunnel (St. Clair River), 15, 105, 
109, 168-170, 172 

Saskatchewan, 16; influence of border, 6; 
cereals, 6; coal, 7; gateways, 18; ex¬ 
ploration, 29; Canadian Pacific, 137 
Saskatchewan River, 80 
Saskatoon, Sask., 144 
Sault Ste Marie, Mich.-Savlt Ste Marie, 
Ont., gateway, 55, 104, 124, 129; Al- 
goma Steel Plant 8; locks and canals, 
10; St. Marys River, 16; Canadian Pa¬ 
cific, 17, 114, 115, 117, 118, 135, 144 
Sault Ste Marie Bridge, 168, 272 
Schenectady, N.Y., 76, 79, 90, 92 
Schneider, C. C., 167 
Scioto River, 14 
Searsport Me., 70 
Seattle, Wash., 7, 125, 144 
Selkirk, Lord, 122 
Seven Years’ War, 80, 31 
Shaughnessy, Thomas, 232 
Shelby, Mont., 130 
Sherbrooke, Que., 41, 43, 62 
Similkameen, B.C. See Chopaka, Wash. 
Six Nations (Five Nations), 28, 32 
Skagway, Alaska, 25 

Smith, Donald A. See Strathcona, Lord 
Smith, John, Virginia, 28 
Somerset Railroad, 68 
Sooysmith & Company, 170 
Souris River, 17 

South Carolina Railroad, Best Friend of 
Charleston, 86 
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South Dakota, 6 
South-Eastern Railway, 62 
Southeastern Territory. See Classification 
Territories 

Southern Classification Territory. See 
Classification Territories 
Southern Freight Association Territory. 

See Classification Territories 
Southwestern Railway, 85 
Southwestern Tariff Committee Terri¬ 
tory. See Classification Territories 
Spokane, Wash., 17, 45, 131, 136, 144 
Spokane International Railway, 17: oper¬ 
ated mileages beyond the border, 20; 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 45, 136, 137, 
272 

Springfield, Mass., 52 
Squaw Island, N.Y., 166 
Stanhope, Que. See Norton Mills, Vt. 
Steamboat, advent of the, 33, 36, 40, 76, 
122, 226 

Steam locomotive: 1830’s, 36, 37, 50, 226; 
Champlain & St. Lawrence, 50; Dela¬ 
ware & Hudson, 89 

Steamship lines: Canada-United States, 
13, 18, 51, 133, 153; Canadian National, 
15, 18, 54, 108, 117, 118, 153; Hudson 
River, 50; Buffalo, 81-82; Lake Cham¬ 
plain, 90; Canadian Government, ocean 
fleets, 222 

Stephen, George (Lord Mountstephen), 
128, 129, 134 

Stephenson, George, 36, 151 
Stephenson, Robert, 163 
Stephenson (standard) gauge, 151 
Stevens, Col. John, 36 
Stewart, A. A., 170 

Stockton and Darlington Railway (Eng¬ 
land), 1825, 36, 48 
Stourbridge Lion, 1829, 36 
Strait of Belle Isle, 9 
Strait of Georgia, 5, 45 
Strathcona, Lord (Donald A. Smith), 128 
Sudbury, Ont., 114, 168 
Sumas, Wash. See Huntingdon, B.C. 
Superior, Wis., 16 

Suspension Bridge, N.Y. See Niagara 
Falls, Ont. 

Susquehanna River, 8, 9, 12, 28, 30, 34, 
35 

Swanton, Vt., 54 

Sweetgrass, Mont. See Coutts, Alta. 
Sydney, N.S., coal and steel, 8 
Syracuse, 79, 81 


Tables. See list, pages xv, xvi 
Tacoma, Wash., 144 

Tariffs as cross-border hindrances, 231, 
265. See also Customs 
Taxation of railways: Canadian Pacific 
Railway, freedom from taxation for a 
period, 134, 230; freedom from, or re¬ 
duced, 207; Canada, 208 
Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Rail¬ 
way, 46 

Thunder Bay, Ont., 133 
Todd, Percy R., 232 
Toledo, O., 14, 30, 93, 109 
Toledo Terminal Railroad, 271 
Tom Thumb, 36 
Tonawanda Junction, 96 
Tonnages, through various gateways: 
Central Vermont, 1933, 56, 57; Cana¬ 
dian National, 1929-34, 60, 61, 71; Ca¬ 
nadian Pacific, 65, 66, 69, 71; summar¬ 
ized, through Northeastern gateways, 

1933, 73, 74; New York Central, 1927, 

1934, 87, 1933, 88; Delaware & Hud¬ 
son, 1933, 92; Baltimore & Ohio, 1933, 
1934, 94; Erie Railroad, 1932, 95; Le¬ 
high Valley, 1927, 1929, 1932, 96; Dela¬ 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Rail¬ 
road, 1934, 97; Pennsylvania Railroad, 
1932, 98; Wabash, 1933,1934, 101 i Pere 
Marquette, 1929, 1933, 1934, 102; sum¬ 
marized, Great Lakes gateways, 1933, 
116, 118, 119; Northern Pacific, 1932- 
34, 127; Great Northern, 1933, 132; Ca¬ 
nadian Pacific, 1929-34, 137; Canadian 
National, 1929-34, 139; summarized, 
Northwestern gateways, 1933, 142; 
cross-border, summarized, 153-155, 229; 
volume of freight traffic, 178-180; ton- 
miles and passenger-miles, 1920-33, 
181; commodity tonnage ratios, 1933, 
182; Canadian railway freight inter¬ 
changes with foreign connections, 1933, 
185; earnings, 187 

Toronto, Ont., 8, 121; port, 13; boat con¬ 
nection, 40; 1850’s, railways, 82, 105, 
107; Great Western, 108; transconti¬ 
nental railway, 133 

Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo Railway: 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and New 
York Central, 13, 44, 114, 116, 167, 168; 
cross-border mileages, 269 
Toronto, Simcoe & Huron Railway, 107 
Trade-unions, 190 

Transcontinental Freight Bureau Terri¬ 
tory. See Classification Territories 
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Transcontinental Line, Maine, 20 
Transcontinental Line, Minnesota, 20 
Transcontinental trail to the Pacific, 
1793, 32 

Transportation Act, 1920, 47, 280 
Transportation, primitive, in America, 
31, 226 
Treaties: 

1768 Treaty of Fort Stanwix, 31 
179/, Treaty with Six Nations, 32 
18/^2 Webster-Ashburton Treaty, 69 
1854 Reciprocity Treaty, 38, 39, 156 
abrogated 1866, 41 

1871 Treaty of Washington, bonding 
privilege, 57 

1910 Treaty, proposed, between the 
United States and Canada re¬ 
specting an International Com¬ 
merce Commission, 233; text, 247 
1935 Reciprocity Compact, 158, 267 
Tremie process of concrete placement un¬ 
der water, 173 
Trent River, 15 
Trevithick, Richard, 36 
Trois Pistoles, Que., 105 
Troy: Erie Canal, 35, 79; Montreal con¬ 
nections, 50, 51, 52, 53; Rensselaer & 
Saratoga Railroad, 90 
Troy & Saratoga Railroad, 93 
Trunk Line Association Territory, See 
Classification Territories 
Tunnels, 159-175. See also Sarnia Tunnel; 

Detroit River Tunnel 
Tupper Lake, N.Y., 86 
Twin Cities, Minn.: St. Paul, Minneapo¬ 
lis & Manitoba Railway, 41, 43; Min¬ 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste Marie, 
45, 114; Northern Pacific Railway, 125; 
Canadian connection, 144. See also St. 
Paul; Minneapolis. 

Tyler, Sir Henry, 134 

Union Pacific-Central Pacific, transconti¬ 
nental line, 1869, 41, 113, 128 

United States & Canada Railroad, 106, 
271 

Uplifts: Appalachian, Cordilleran, Lau- 
rentian Highlands, 2 
Upper Coos Railroad, 67 
Utica, N.Y., 78, 84, 85 
Utica & Black River Railroad, 84 

Vallcyfleld, Que., 85 

Van Buren, Me. See St. Leonard, N.B. 

Van Buren Bridge (St. John River), 175 
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Van Buren Bridge Company, 20, 70, 175, 
268 

Vanceboro, Me -McAdam, N.B., gate¬ 
way: Canadian Pacific Railway-Maine 
Central, 10, 59, 64, 66, 67, 68, 72, 73 
Vancouver, B.C.: seaport, 8, 144, 185; 
Canadian Pacific-Northern Pacific, 18; 
Great Northern, 44, 126, 131; Canadian 
Northern, 45; Northern Pacific, 125; 
Crow’s Nest Pass Line, 136; Canadian 
National Railways, 137; Canadian 
wheat, 214 

Vancouver, Victoria & Eastern Railway, 
20, 126, 132; & Navigation Co., 131, 268 
Van Home, William C., 135, 232 
Vermont: influence of border, 6; gate- 
ways, 15, 18; Northern Pacific, 124 
Vermont , steamboat, 53 
Vermont & Canada Railroad, 1851, 50, 52, 
54 

Vermont Central, 1851, 50; Montreal- 
Boston, 51; Rutland Railroad, 52, 90; 
Canadian National Railways, 55; 
Grand Trunk, 108, 169; gauges, 152. 
See also Central Vermont Railway 
Vermont & Province Line Railroad, 54, 
271 

Vessel drafts: St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
Waterway, 9 

Victoria Bridge, 1860, 51, 106, 159, 162- 
165; Victoria Jubilee Bridge, 165 
Villard, Henry, 125 

Ville-Marie, Que., 28. See also Montreal 
Virginia, 30, 32 

Wabash Railway: cross-traffic Ontario 
Lower Peninsula, 13, 99, 101, 121, 140, 
143; car ferry, 15, 99, 174; gateways, 
19, 100 (map), 162, 167, 228; trackage 
over Canadian National Railways, 20, 
over Grand Trunk, 44, 99; New York 
Central, 85; tonnage through Great 
Lakes gateways, 1932, 96, 1933-34, 99, 
101, 1933, 118; Pennsylvania Railroad, 
98; “overhead traffic,” 99; history, 99- 
101; Great Western, 108; cross-border 
mileage, 117; operated mileage. Great 
Lakes and Central Eastern regions, 
120; mileage in Canada, 146, 269 
Wabash River, 14, 30 
Wages, 190 

Wales, I 8 O 4 , first steam locomotive, 36 
Walhalla, N.D. See Haskett, Man. 
Walker, Dr. Thomas, 80 
Walkerville Junction, Ont., 101 
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Waneta, B.C. See Boundary, Wash. 

War of 1812, 34, 35 
Warehousing Act, 1854, 156 
Warroad, Minn. See Hickey, Man. 
Washington, Gen. George: advocate of 
plan for canal system connecting Ohio 
Valley with Atlantic seaboard, 32, 113 
Washington, D.C.: Cumberland Road, 34; 

links with Canadian cities, 121 
Washington, State of: influence of bor¬ 
der, 6; coal and mineral resources, 7; 
gateways, 18, 131 
Waterford, Ont., 116 
Water routes: pioneer, 8, 31, 34; effect on 
railways, 9, 27; suggested route to Pa¬ 
cific, 123 

Watersheds, 4, 10-18, 35 
Watertown & Rome Railroad, 1852, 83, 
107 

Water transportation: early, 8, 34, 122; 
struggle for share of traffic, 14; pre¬ 
vious to 178S, 31; battle of the water¬ 
ways, 32, 33, 35, 40, 216; St. Lawrence- 
Hudson River outlets, 33-36; 1880’s- 
1890’s, struggle for share of western 
traffic, 42, 57. See also Steamboat; 
Canals; St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
Waterway 
Waterville, Me., 69 
Wayne, Gen. Anthony, 32 
Webana, Newfoundland, steel manufac¬ 
turing, 8 

Webster, Daniel, 37 
Weehawken, N.J., 85 
Welland, Ont., 102, 116 
Welland Junction, Ont., 99 
Welland Ship Canal, 10, 35, 84 
Wells River, Vt., 62 
Wenatchee, Wash. See Princeton, B.C. 
West, the: competition for share of traffic 
of, 35, 42, AS, 77, 80, 93, 196, 227; re¬ 
sources opened up by canals and 
steamboats, 36; 1840"8-1850“s, 39, 77, 
80; first railroads, 99, 105, 107, 123 
Western Classification Territory. See 
Classification Territories 
Western New York & Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
way, 98 

Western Trunk Line Committee Terri¬ 
tory. See Classification Territories 
West Shore Railroad, 85 


West Virginia: coal, 7; Cumberland 
Road, 34 

Wheeling, West Va., 34 
Whitehall, N.Y., 53, 90, 91 
Whitehorse, Yukon, 25 
White Pass & Yukon Route, 25 
White River, 11 

White River Junction, Vt., 50, 51, 52, 54, 
62 

White Rock, B.C. See Blaine, Wash. 
Whitney, Asa, 123 
Wilgus, William J., 173, 175 
Windsor, Ont. See Detroit, Mich. 
Windsor, Vt., 54, 62 
Windsor (Vt.) Convention, 1836, 49, 62 
Windsor Mills, Que., 11, 62 
Winnipeg (Fort Garry), Man., 144; flour 
mills, 8; Canadian National Railways, 
16, 138; United States railroad con¬ 
nections, 17, 41, 114; Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 42, 130, 135, 203; Northern 
Pacific, 43, 125; Canadian Northern, 
44; Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, 110, 
138; “Eastern Division of the National 
Transcontinental Railway,” 110; Fort 
Garry, 122, 124; Midland Railway 
Company of Manitoba, 125, 126, 130; 
branch, east bank of Red River, 130, 
134 

Winooski River Valley, 11 
Wiscasset, Me., 49, 68 
Wisconsin: influence of border, 6; min¬ 
eral resources, 7; early railways, 56, 
122, 124 

Wisconsin Central Railway, 20, 45, 114, 
135, 271, 272 

Wisconsin River, 16; discovery and ex¬ 
ploration, 28, 29 

Woodland, Me., gateway, Maine Central, 
72 

Worcester, Mass., 76 
World War: Canadian railways at open¬ 
ing of, 45; at close of, 46 
Wyoming: influence of border, 6; coal 
and minerals, 7 

Yahk, B.C., 136 

Yellowstone River, steamboat, 122 
Young, Hon. John, 163 
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